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To the AUTHOR of the LoITERER. 
81 , 


2 miſery unmerited in its cauſe; nd intolerable 
in its effects, can entitle an unhappy ſufferer to 
the attention of the Loiterer, you will not deny 
your compaſſion to the writer of this letter, who 
| (notwithſtanding ſome very flattering appearances) 
is, this day the moſt wretched of mankind.—It is 
indeed moſt true, that I have a good i income, and 
an excellent conſtitution, have neither. Duns nor 
Law-ſuits, have never been plagued with Children, 
and have lately buried my Wife. Yet it is equally 
true, that i in ſpite of all this, I am (odd as it may 
appear) unhappy. So unhappy that, even whilſt I 
* this, I know it is out of your power to make 
Vol. II. A2 5 
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me otherwiſe, and moreover that if you could I 
ſhould hate you for doing ſo.—In ſhort, Sir, I am 
one of thoſe unfortunate people whom an unfeeling 
and illnatured world dignify with the Title of Mur- 
murers; and will freely own to you, that I think 
the greateſt enjoyment which human nature can 
receive confiſts in the comfort. of repining, and the 
luxury of complaint. So conſoling indeed is this 
comfort, and ſo intoxicating this luxury, that be- 
ing of a ſpeculative turn, I have formerly been at 
much pains to enquire from the gratification of 
what paſſion of the human mind the above-men- 


tioned recreation draws ſuch powerful charms. 


But I am forry to fay my reſearches, like thoſe of 
many modern Philoſophers, however entertaining 
to myſelf, are likely to be but of ſmall advantage 
to the world; and I can no more account for the 
enjoyment which ſprings in my mind from com 
: plaining of my misfortunes, than the pleaſure. 
_ - which. ariſes to others from beholding a couple of 
| Blackguards pummel themſelves to pieces properly, 
and knock out their eyes ſecundum artem; or any 
other favourite amuſement of this enlightened age. 
But however doubtful of the cauſe, I am perfectly 
convinced of the elfect of my Syſtem : A ſyſtem, 
begun at a very carly age, and ſince rendered dear 
to me by the conſtant practice of five and forty 
years: And if you, Mr. Loiterer, will favour me 
with. ae attention while I give a ſhort ſketch of 
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ae g 0 varied alone by diverſity of misfor- 


tunes, I doubt not but L Thall pow over to 


my opinion. o Goigen FIN 


My Father was a Ade Wr, = 


loſt his fortune, but norrowly ſaved his life in the 
year forty-five, My Mother a worn- out Coquette, 
who of all her attractive qualities retained: only her 
ö vanity, and married, merely that ſhe might not 
die an old maid. - Sweet and harmonious was the 
; union, between two Souls thus cloſely linked by 


common and endearing ties of diſappointment and 
diſguſt; and to compleat its happineſs at the end 


of a twelvemonth, I came ſqualling into the world. 
I cannot indeed, like many Heroes both in old and 


modern Hiſtory, Hoaſt of any extraordinary appear- = 


ances. which preceded, and of courſe would have 
predicted my Nativity, any more, than that T re- 


collect hearing my Mother ſay, the well remem- 
bered; about that time feeling herſelf more croſs, 


and ſcolding her Huſband oftener than uſual, a 


circumſtance which my Father moſt heartily con- 


firmed, But however this may be, it is certain 1 


gave very early ſymptoms of my future diſpoſition, 


and by kicking, c crying, ſtruggling, aud every 


other mode in my power, diſcovered the ſtrongeſt | 
diſapprobation of the Scene to which IWas j juſt 


introduced. And if I am to believe the accounts 
ſince told me * my Mother and Nurſe-maid, 
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a life diſtinguiſhed only for peculiarity . of wretch+ 


6 PTHE % err 
(upon whoſe veracity and obſervation, the credit 
of early Biography muſt, after all, greatly depend) 


the ſame towardly temper increaſed with my years; 


and during that period of human life in which cuſ- 
tom, perhaps by way of warning, obliges us to 


continue under petticoat government, I was a bit- 
ter plague to all the Females of the Family, and 


was pronounced by the moſt experienced Goflips 
in the Pariſh to be the moſt fractious humerſome 
Brat they had ever ſet eyes on. At. School (to 


which place I was removed at a very early age, 
| becauſe I was too_crofs to be kept at home any 
longer) the ſweetneſs of my diſpoſition became ſtill 
more conſpicuous, in proportion as there was a 
finer field for the exerciſe. of it. Various were the 
ſubjects, and important the ſufferings which here 


pave continual employment to my querulous facul- 
ties; ſometimes my leſſons were too hard, and at 


other times too long: I was teazed by the little 
Boys, and thraſhed by the great ones; and before 


1 had been there many months I was fortunate 


enough to obtain from my Companions the appel- 


lation of Doleful Dick, à name which I retained 


even after I was made a Member of the Univerfity 


of Oxford; at which place I had the:Juck to ob- 
tain a Scholarſhip in the eighteenth year of my age. 


Here, far from wanting ſubjects of complaint, I 


was almoſt diſtracted with the variety of them. 


The unplealamnes: of getting up in a morning to 
9 . 


o cc 
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early Prayers, the Bore of attending Lectures, or 


the dreadful Alternative of Jobations and Impofi- 
tions, afforded me fine ſubjects for the exerciſe of 


my Genius, whilſt I was a Junior; and though the 
acquiſition of a Maſter's degree and a Fellowſhip 


ſeemed at firſt to threaten me with too much hap- 
pineſs; yet L. ſoon found that, when a man minds 


what he is about, it is poſſible to be very tolerably 


' miſerable even when Senior Fellow of a College. 
At laſt, after I had complained of the ſameneſs of 


a College life, and abuſed our Incumbents for not 
dying, every morning over my tea, and every af- 
ternoon over my wine, for the ſpace of ten years, 


an old man, who, notwithſtanding he had poſſeſſed 


his Living above forty years, had been hitherto ſo 


ill bred as to continue in an excellent ſtate of 


health, was ſeized with an Apoplexy, and his death 


put me in poſſeſſion of the moſt lucrative piece of 


Preferment in the gift of our Society. This event 
had nearly proved fatal to me, and to a leſs inge 
nious Complainer than myſelf would have been 
abſolute deſtruction, for the living was little leſs 
than 6001. a year, fituated in a delightful Country, 


and ſurrounded by a moſt ſocial N eighbourhood, 
and to compleat the whole, it fell full half a dozen 
years before I could have expected i it, in the com- 
mon courſe of *things.—I did (in this emergence 


what 1 could) and even made an effort to complain 
of the miſery of quitting Friends with whom I had 


imo res een —— — "4 ens ever ee" IO 
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ſo long, lived in terms of intimacy, talked of the 
extortion or he Biſhop? s Oficers,, and expence of 
Inſtitution. Fees—Read, Burn with great care and 
expreſſed a a wiſh that I might not be cheated in the 
Pilapidations. „Al. this, however, could not per- 
ſuade my friends chat 2 I was nat a perfectly happy 
and. fortunate en in, conſequence of Which I was 
9 compleatly tired with being wiſhed Joy, that I | 
; don found it accgſlary t to make a precipitate retreat, 
and took. polletfon . of. my Beneſice; a few weeks 
after my Induction. And here I confeſs for ſome 
time 4 remaineg in g very Cicagsccable ſtatre of 
| Apathy, | nor could I. in ſpite of, all my care, find 
| immediately, any. decent pretext | for, complaining. 
Often i in this diſtreſsful ftuation. did L wiſh I had 


1 


been bred, a. Sportſman ; often did I (like many | 


11411 


other young, men), £29 late repent. the time I had 
| mil-ſpent. at, Oxford, where I had ſo fair an oppor 
 tunity of makipg: myſelf a very tolerable. proficient 
in thoſe amuſements of the Field, which, a mong 
many other advantages, have this peculi: r one, of 
affording inexhauſtihle matter of complaint. In- 
deed I was tranſported, with the converſation of a 
large party of theſe Gentlemen, whom I ſpent ſe- 
yeral pleaſant; evenings with, at, the houſe, of my 
Squire, during a very hard Huf chat I once made 
| 2 determination (late in life as it was) to inliſt my - 
ſelf under their banners; and ſhould probavly have 


made no deſpicable figure. in the Fields of rural 
Pal 5 2 80 + Slory, 
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glory, had I not been diverted from my reſolution 
by a more Practicable expedient, which promiſed 
nearly as great advantages, and was! attended wick 


infinitely leſs riſk—this' was no other thin to turn 
Farmer, a ſituation, which next to that of A 


Sportſman, is moſt | favourable: to the views fa | 
Complainer. . I therefore took my; Glebe Lands 


into my own hands; and collected the "Tithes of 
the whole Pariſn. The ſcheme for ſome timò ſue- 
ceeded; I had an opportunity almoſt daily of chm- 
plaining of the negligence of my Servants, and the 
diſeaſes of my Cattle, the inclemency of the Seaſon 
and the barrenneſs of the Soil. But at the end of 
five or fix years this reſource began to fail me, for 


notwithſtanding all my complaints, it was notorious 


to the whole- Pariſh. that my Crops were full as 


good, if not better than. my Neighbours, and 1 
had the mottification to find, that in ſpight of all 
my predictions of Poverty, my income was every 


Year increaſing. Something more, therefore, was 
to be done, ſome new plan muſt be ſtruck out; 


and in a lucky moment I hit upon the wiloſt ſcheme Wy 
mimaginable.—1 determined to marry, and in con- 
ſequence of this reſolution, ſoon after led to the 


Altar my firſt Coufin, Miſs Fanny Fretful.-Peo- 
ple may ſay this or that about Matrimony, for my 


part I ſhall always ſpeak of the honourable ſtate off 
Wedlock with due reverence, and can fafely ſay, 


3 was: by far the 3 me” of my life.. 80 
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exemplary indeed was the conduct of my better 
half, that far from ſuffering me to feel a moment's 
Ennui, ſhe kept my Genius 1 in a continual exerciſe; 
and had ſhÞ inadvertently let one Sun riſe and ſet 
without thoroughly rattling the whole Family, and 
myſelf into the bargain, would have thought, like 
2 Roman Emperor, ſbe had loft a dy. 
Such, Mr. Loiterer, were my 1 days of 
_. Matrimony, much too happy ta be laſting ; for 
With grief I muſt! write, what you, I hope, will 
tead with emotion, that my Dear Fanny (the deli- 


cacy of whoſe frame was very unequal to her con- 


tinual mental and vocal exertions) ſoon fretted 
herſelf into a decline, and ſcolded her laſt in the 
arms of her diſconſolate Huſband, about three Years 
after our Union commenced. I ſcarce need add, | 
that from this moment I have never known hap- 
pineſs, for alas! what have I to complain of? Or 
whom can I vent my complaints to? It is true, 
Indeed, that I have ſince made one expiring effort, 


in favour of my old cuſtom, and endeavoured to 


excite the pity of my Neighbours (when they come 
to condole with me) by aſſuring them that my 


ſufferings have at length had a dreadful effect oon 7 


my health, and that I am really in a very poor 
way But all in vain—they will fancy the ravenous 
appetite with which I devour my breakfaſt, dinner 
i 2 ſupper, is rather the proof of health and ſtrength 

an the mark of a diſordered Stomach 3 miſtake 
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What va ills have not been don by Wor mas ? 


Orwar. | 


To: the AUTHOR of the Lo1tTERER. 
Z: NJ 5 

you! have from the beginning of your work, 
moſt generouſly offered protection to the op- 
preſſed, and conſolation to the unfortuna e.; may 
I hope that to the latter you will alſo diſtribute 
your advice; for indeed the writer of this i is moſt 

thoroughly in want of all you can beſtow; an aſſer- 
tion which you will hardly have the boldneſs to 
doubt, when I inform you that a Waman and Ma- 
trimony (at leaſt the thoughts of it) are the : caulgs 
of my preſent complaint. 


J Rd. Little in 


a — — 
— 5 


perhaps a little more: An inch they ſay 3 is a good 


Little did I think, Mr. Loiterer, two months 


ago, that it was in the power of Man, I ſhould 


rather ſay of Woman, to reduce me from the hap- 


py ſtate of thoughtleſs content to the tormenting 
ſolicitude of deliberating without thought, or think- 


ing without reſolution.— But I will endeavour to 


compoſe my thoughts and arrange my narrative in 


due diſpoſition, that you may the more eaſily com- 


prehend the nature of my caſe, and preferibe to 
your Patient accordingly. | 


bt 


1 am a middle aged Man, perh aps £0 2 


deal in a man's noſe, but a year or two is nothing 


in the age of one, bleſſed with ſound Lungs, and 
active Limbs. 


* 


2 inherited from my Father an Eftate of aboug | 


10001. a year; to which having been conſidered 
as heir ever fince the moment of my birth, I was 


never ſuffered to waſte my time, injure my health, 
and load my memory, by learning the vocahulary 


of Dead, or indeed Living Languages. To confeſs 


the truth, the chief of my erudition was collected 


, from my Aunt's s Bible, and the moſt conſtant ob- 
jects of my ſucceeding ſtudies, have been. Bartlett's 


Farriery, or the Racing ( Calendar, 1 mot, 5 fiſhed, 
1 hunted like other young Squires. ; 1 was rather 
. Jod-natured than agrecable, moderately tem pe- 
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healthy, ac tba” 
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tate, and only extravagane" in Polriters” " ail 


Horle-fleſh, Wins W * 


to pleaſures is ITE and amduſements & cafily 


obtained as mine, my Fortune, to which 1 ſue 

| ceeded at 25, las ever been ſufficient; and 1 tu 
as little to complain of as any Country "Gekttetri 

in the Kingdom. Indeed how could it Be alete 


wiſe; my eſtate was unincumbered, my conſtithr- 
tion unhurt, my perſon uncontröuled; 1 "Wits rich, i; 
-I fic oh When T 156. 
back on ſuch days, and when 1 bettet that i in all 


probability fuck days will never return. 15 tric 


my Eſtate and my Health are ſtill Ret”! it is 
likewiſe tr that as yet I am Unmarried, put How 
long 1 m4 continue ſo is uncertain 3 and l it is this 3 5 
Alea, this continual apprehenſion of loſing my free- 
dom, which” diſturbs hy quiet and N my 
e | 


. = 
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00 "fix Way 1230 T” jebeiveas tends from's 
diltant Relatibfl, Which contained a "preſf vg Invi- 


| tation to ſpend A week or tho at his howſe n. | 


Shire. As it was at a time of the year, when little 1 
is to be dotie in the Sporting way, and as his houſe 


was very near C, Which celebrated its Races 


during the . week, I accepted the 1 invi- 
tation, and ſtopping only to ſee a fine litter of pup- 
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my brown mare, I arrived at my coufin 8 houſe the 
day before the Races began. 


Having ſlept one night on che road, I finiſhed 
my Journey ſo early the next morning, that the 

Ladies of the Family were not quite aſſembled at 
the Breakfalt-table. ? My couſin, however, being a 
man o of the world, and a Member of Parliament, 
gave me a moſt polite reception, praiſed my Cattle, 
(for I drove my own Phacton) ordered them to be 
well fed, and taking their Maſter under his own. 
immediate care, infiſted that I ſhould. taſte. ſome. 
refreſhment, without waiting for the Ladies, < who” 
(added he with a ſmile) are I fancy delayed bing 
er than uſual by having called a council to deter- 
mine on Dreſſes moſt ſuitable forTo-morrow ish 


A 1 had never Pry my > Conſe? 8 os, my 
heart began immediately to beat at the. bare men- 
tion of a Dance: for as I am naturally ſny in 

Women's company, I go into it as little as poſſible, 
and as to dancing, I know no more of i it than the 

Dead. The idea, therefore, of attending Women 

toa Ball- room, and of being obliged to dance with 
them whether I would or no, ſtruck ſuch a panic 


into me, that 1 could ſcarcely ſwallow, a cup of 
Chocolate, 5 
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1 had not much time, however, to reflect on the 


be 1 „„ 


i 
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e intricacy of my preſent embarraſſment, before the : 


Ladies arrived 1 in £909 ene. ee 
d If Fancy had drawn. a ſcene, not ber d 
* agreeable, the preſent reality did not mend it one 


t Jot. My Coufin has been a Widower near thirty 
a years, indeed his Wife died in Childbirth; of courſe 

„ the youngeſt of his two Daughters cannot be ag. 
chicken. Whatever ravages, however, Time 5 
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0 London Winters may have made in their Faces 
n and Perſons, are abundantly made up by London | | 
© Preſs 10 London Manners. VC 
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7 "gk came. «into. the As: flounce all at once, 
and as'they ruſhed through the Door, one of them 
contrived to hitch her petticoats over a chair ſo 
neatly, that i in her hurry. to diſengage- herſelf C 
Creature) ſhe was obliged. to ſhew her Legs (I o 

| ſhould have faid Ancles). as high as the Garter. 1 2) 
was going to bluſh, only I found ſhe made nothing So [ 
of it. My | Couſin now introduced me, and I made — 
one of my very beſt. bows, which laſted twice as 
long as their hob courteſy, and I thought d drew ſome-. 1 j 

| ching like a ſmile. from Miſs hh, the youngeſt, | 1 0 "0 

15 1 

The conſcionſacls of my own n awkward] behaviour 
was ſuch, that I inſtantly turned down my eyes, 

and began fipping my tea with ſuch aſſiduity that 
I burnt my mouth malt woefully, and I believe 

avg 
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have perſiiaded the company that L had not made 
2 good meal for 24 hours before. ſy Ae 2 


I about five minutes more, 1 ventured: again to 
lit up my bead and this time I turned my eyes 
towards Miſs B, for the keenneſs of Miſs Eliza's 
obſetraridn was too preſent to my recollection to 
hazard WF it a ſem time. | 


FT. WET 3 7 


Mis 8 d not! Wem to | Hite patrifim of any 
ſhare of ker Sifter's firewith looks, on the contrary, 
when her eyes (by accident) met mine, the ſmiled; 

and ſimpered, and looked down quite modeſtly, to 
be fare he dic not bluſh, but they ſay that the 

London ladies put ſomething on their cheeks, 
Which 10 cannot fee bluſhes through. Nor were 

her eonverfation and behaviour 5 pleafing than 

her looks, for the enquired. moſt: kindly after my 
health, feemed quite forry that ſuch near relations 

had not been fooner acquainted, and' expreſſed a 

great "with of improving the acquaintance. Such 

_ eivilities from a fine Woman, (for indeed, Mr. 

Loiterer, ſhe is Mill a fine woman) could not fail 
of pleafing me, the more particularly as I had been 

but little uſed to the attractions of Cans eee Tos | 

delicate freedom. 25 = N Al Y | 
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" thought that no bea 1 kad ever taſted was fo : 


| good as that which T now received from MifsEovifa, | 
(er 
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fiderable, for of all the venerable and valuable oaks 


* been conveyed to his Majeſty's Doek-yands; 
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(for 1 they call her) and I took large, and repeated 
draughts of admiration, and ſouehong, till che 
clock ſtruck eleven. My Couſin then Propoſed a 


walk to me, to take a ſurvey of his lite improves 


ments, Which to confeſs the truth, were very con- 


ich'T remembered to have ſeen there thirty yours 
„ not one was remaining: they had all! 


for the good of the Nation, and the benefit of their 
owner. Mr. B, however, ffil) chbſe to talk of 
his timber, and his romantie regard for ſine old 
Trees. © Yes,” (ſaid he) (My neighbour Spentall 
would make fine havock among my woods, he 

would make them caſh; if he did, Mr. Spendalk 


muſt be an ingenious genitlemaly for F take my 


Cath that my couſin's groves had been moſt care- 
fully felled down to the ſtricteſt: letter of the Sta- 
tute; not a ſtick was there of twelve inches girth. 


6. 1 Bier now,” Ola: he, etl "the ebnper⸗ 


fation, only one wiſh remaining, which'is to ee | 


my girls (he called them girls, Mr. Eoiterer) well 


W before I die. — 1 might have got them 


great matches, to be ſure; dozens of Lords have 


been refuſed. but titles are not what I wWant—-If F 3 


knew of any worthy gentleman of a tolerable good 


Eftate, perhaps a thoufand a year or ſo, and con- 


GE to live in che country and etjoy” domeſtic 
ho . 5 
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happineſs, Lyould. be proud to unite him to Louiſa 

tomorrow. I can give her — but no matter for 
1 that, ſhe is an e young MEA, and a for- 
Wi. tune in Aeg „„ oe Bf 


L * 1 31 
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Vou may be ys that this: Nara ee 
* not loſt upon me, I immediately began to, 
ſmoke the old Gentleman. 6c Ts ene boy 

that 9 won't fights”. I c b9oygino; ed cy. 


a 1.350] 
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CCC 
I) a ſtrole of about two 8 we cn 
„ | to the houſe, and-as the Ladies were buſy in making 
N 1 themſelves #p, 4 game at Billiards was propoſed, and 
before dinner- time, I: had- contrived: to loſe about, 
fifteen une | * half-a-crown, a Same and —— 
nary, r at a ene e 5 ns I 5 2 we 5 
face on the ane and eat my. an withou fay- 
ing wands. aitony br 2 ant 9h bog fem 
It was not ill after the firſt wi that 1 had 
time to look at the Ladies, in whoſe appearance 
three hours duty at the toilet had made a conſider- 
able alteration. Their hair no longer hung in 
5 matted heaps, half combed through, and half in 
I:  - . Hhrownpleifter, but by infinite. art, and repeated 
1 fingeing, hung down in natural curls; nor had 
4 their complexion ſuffered a leſs material change 3 
white and red of the moſt beautiful and glafly. 
| | 5 ſubſtance, 


THE LOITERENM un 
ſubſtance, was ſpread over each feature with true 
keeping and excellent mellowneſs. But above all, 
their necks (no ladies have boſoms) were conſider- 


peared cloſe covered up, and pinned tight under 
the chin like quakers, but they now ſhone in all 
the blaze of undiſſembled charms. Their hand- 


pied, not covered, by a bit of narrow lace, a part 


a Modefly piece. My Rector aſſerts that it is ſo term- 


Latin myſelf, but I ani ſure it is hardly modeſty 
enough to W 4985 | But to reſume 6 my * 


? 
7 
L © 
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not to eat another mouthful, and being at the ſame 
time cloſely wedged in, between the Curate of the 
Pariſh, (who dined. with us) and the leg of the 


the united horrors of a, famine and a blockade. 1 


At levark Wie was enced, the Deen eta, 
and the Ladies withdrawn. db bn age 


* 


ably altered. They had early in the morning ap- 


kerchief opened on each ſide, and left between it 
a ſpace of at leaſt eight inches, which was occu- 


of the Ladies dreſs which I have fince heard called 


ed, becauſe it is the only immodeſt part of a woman's 
dreſs, like lucus a non lucendo; I don't underſtand. 


From this moment ack this lang preinedicas 
ted attack; all the batteries of ogles, ſighs, and 
ſmiles, were at once opened againſt me, which en- 
gaged ſo much of my attention, that 1 preſumed 


table, I might with truth be ſaidꝭ to ſuffer at once, 


Fran | 
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From this moment my Independence returned, 
and having prudently ſwallowed about a bottle of 
wine, I felt ſo bold on entering the Drawing room 

at tea tin e, that I defied: the Devil and all his works: 

Unhappy. boaſt 1. N o ſooner were the tea · things 
removed than a walk was propoſed; by Mis B. 
Her Siſter complained of corns, her Father was 
kindly letting the Curate into the ſecrets of the 
Miniſtry, and in an evil hour was I obliged t to ats 
dend = coufn in A ſolitary: ramble. 6 


-e Pp 
hn 


1 Bade we quired the houſe than ki Lou 
told me that being an exceſſive bad walker through 
want of practice, and very fearful of ſtumbling, 
me begged for the loan of an Arm. My arm ſhe 

accordingly took, and in the courſe of all her 
frights, and falſe ſteps, pinched it ſo hard and ſo 
often, that: it is fail "_— black, and "_ —_ 
* * i 


Mis comheifiticar was at Set r Aaken aa ; 
She began upon Literature, and aſted me Whether 

or no, 1 had ever read The Sorrows of Werter or 

cke new Rouſſeau; (as 1 have in the former pait 
of my Letter hinted at the extent of my Studies) 
I need not ſay that my anſwer was in the negative! 
She proceeded to aſk me the ſame queſtion of other 
books; to which. I was obliged to return the fame 
anſwer, add ene by ſome! n — on 
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my fide, I ſoon convinced her that ſhe was flinging 


Pearls before Swine: on which, ſhe very kindly 
altered the ſubj ect of diſeourſe, and ſeemed deter- 


mined that (if I could not admire her taſte, and 


partake of her pleaſure) to admire and. partake of 
mine, She accordingly began talking of Equipage; 
the admired high Phactons and loved cropt Greys 
to diſtr:&ion, (I always drive cropt Greys, Mr. 


Loiterer).. There was no ſanding this. 1 looked 


at her again and again; my eyes met her's, nor 
could I take them off. I thought ſhe never logked 
ſo much like an Angel. In ſhort, I know not 
where my paſſion might have ended, had not the 


luckieſt accident in the world at once rouſed me 


from this raptu; ous dream of fancied bliſs, to all | 
the phlegm of cool reflection and ſober reality. 


A ſudden puff of wind carried off two luxuriant 


treſſes from her beautiful Chignion, and left her 


(unconſcious to herſelf) in a ſituation truly ridicu- 


lous. The delicate thread of ſentiment and affec- 
tion was broken, never to be united, I walked 


home as cool, and as quiet, as if 1 had been really 


petrified, and during the whole courſe of my viſit, 
neither faid or looked another civil thing. At the _ 
ordinary indeed, 1 got fo compleatly cut, that I 


made a baddiſh figure in the cou try dances, and 


ſpilt a glaſs of Lemonade over my couſin's train. 
But ſhe would not be provoked, for when once a 


voman is determined to Ser a huſband, I find tri- 


fling 
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fling obſtacles will not damp her hopes or ſour her 
- temper. At the end of the week I arrived ſafe at 
Clod Hill, and immediately ſat down to give you 
an account of all my Dangers and Eſcapes. It has 
coſt me above a week in drawing up this Epiſtle, 
(for I am no great ſeribe) and I hope this conſi - 
deration among many others, will induce you to 
give it a candid peruſal, and to take under your 
protection and guidance the unhappy author of it. 
For indeed my terrors are far from having ſubſided, 
for fince my return home 1 have received a letter 
from Mr. B—, ſignifying his intention of paſſing 
a few days at Clod Hill, in his road to a neigh- 
bouring Watering Place, where his Daughters 
mean to ſpend ſome weeks, What can I do, Mr, 
Loiterer, —what can I do ? Here will be time 
and opportunity, for in my own houſe I muſt 
be civil, and with time and opportunity my old 


Aunt uſed to ſay, a Woman might marry any 
wor ſhe liked, e 


Only euer my bann : unable to o fly, 4 
-unwilling to contend, I can neither oppoſe, or give 
way. Oh! the torture of being loved againſt one's 
will, and being married in ſpite of one's ſelf !!. 


«ft Pity my incoherence, Mr. Loiterer, and com- 
paſſionate my misfortunes, for added to all the reſt, 
1 have lately learnt that a ſcrophulous complaint 


has 


1 


nt 
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has for generations been hereditary in my Couſin' 3 
Family. Is not this too bad? 


Thi, Dear Sir, Yours, &c. 


My friend Rus ricus's caſe is undoubtedly a very 
hard one, and when J reflect on it, I bleſs my Stars 
that I have no maiden Couſins on the verge of 40. 
But as ſomething muſt be done, and very ſoon too, 
I would ſubmit it to his Judgment whether or no, 


it would not be better for him to fly the Country 


at once; and whether or no, if the latter part of 
his information be true, in ſo doing he would not 
be a} two Evils chooſe the leaſt," 5 


— 


* Two Communications from an old and 


valuable Correſpondent are received. Ee i 
earneſtly requeſted to fulfil bis promiſe of an 
additional favor as ſoon as poſſible, © 
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His paſſion fill, to covet general praiſe ; : 
His life, to forfeit it a thouſand ways. Pops. | 
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Adtoxcer the many advantages wich thi 
preſent improved State of Society and Man- 
ners gives us, over our hardy and unpoliſhed 
Anceſtors, none perhaps are more diſtinguiſhed in 
their kind, or more pleafing in their effects, than | 
the minute attention with which we promote the 
pleaſures of | thoſe by whom we are ſurrounded, 
and the eagerneſs we diſcover to conciliate the 
goo "_ of all with whom we converſe. 


) 


We now no > longer wrap ourſelves up in that | 
ſtern. independance, which however favourable ww. 
the cauſe of priyate virtues, is highly detrimental „„ 
Vol. A C 2 h ET 5 | 
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to the flock of public happineſs ; which roll 
againſt the blandiſhments of praiſe, and ſhrinks at 
the ſoothings of condolence ; annihilates the ele- 
gancies, the civilities, the diverſions of life, and 
under the vain pretence of ſecuring our integrity, 
renders our manners rough, and perhaps our 
Bearts unfecling. 


We now no longer think it unmanly to pay 
attention to thoſe ſmaller virtues, whoſe Exertion 
gives a higher reliſh to the endearments of Friend- 
ſhip, and the intercourſe of Acquaintance. We 
can now cultivate thoſe nameleſs, . but important 
refinements from which, Converſation (that great- 

eſt Luxury of well informed Minds) draws it's 
various and powerful reſources of Inſtruction and 

Entertainment. No longer oppreſſed by the Ego- 
iitſas of the Great, or the Pedantry of the Learned, 
ii is equally diffuſed over a large miſccllaneous 

Circle; it receives the contributions, and adds to 

the enjoyment of the numerous Claſſes of Indivi- 

duals of which Society is compoſed. Each Sex, 

Rank, and Profeſſion; the Man of Learning, the 

Man of Buſineſs, and the Man of Pleaſure ; the 

Matron, the ,Wife, and the Maid, all throw in 

=: - their ſtock to the general Fund, and receive with- 
bl 5 out reſpect of Perſons, a quantity of Amuſement 
and Applauſe in fair ien to the Value of 


their. Contri b ution. 9 9 % +1 * "53 1133 
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But as the mixt intercourſe of ili has promo- 
ted the refinement of our manners, and improved 


the Charms of Society, it muſt be owned that the 
conſequent deſire of pleafing our Friends, and a 


wiſh to become eminent in our little circle of ac- 
quaintance, has been ſometimes productive of an 
over-ſtrained behaviour, to which we have * 


the name of Aſfectation. 


So various, indeed, are the errors in converſa- 


tion, and abſurdities in manner, into which we are 


led by the too eager deſire of exciting the wonder 
or gaining the affections of thoſe around us, that 


it would be no eaſy taſk to diſcriminate the diffe- 5 
rent kinds of Affectation of which each Sex is con- 
tinually guilty. To enumerate a few of the moſt 
obviouſly ſtriking is the defign of this paper, and 


though my hopes of reforming my Readers by 
the following flight ſketches, are not very ſan- 
guine, they may at leaſt acknowledge the juſtneſs 
of the portraits, and will poſſibly not be diſ- 
pleaſed to diſcover a reſemblance to ſome of their 
aCqUAINEANGEs 


Py 


Among 1 the younger part of our on a; eſpe 


cially among the Oxford circles, the ſpecies of 


Affectation moſt uſual to be met, with, i is an unac- 


countable endeavour to appear more idle, unin- 


formed, and ignorant than we really are. So ar- 
8 cently 
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dently indeed have I known ſome men hunt after 
this kind of reputation, ſo much pains have they 
taken to' convince the Company that they never 
looked into a book, attended a Lecture, or per- 
formed an Exerciſe properly, that one would ſup- 
poſe 1t required a more than common ſhare of 
reſolution to paſs one's life in idleneſs, diffipation, 
and folly. A man of this kind is always exceed- 
ingly careful to inform you in what particular 
manner he has miſ-ſpent his time, that you may 
not do him the injuſtice to imagine he has employ- 
ed any part of it properly. He is, therefore, 
elaborate and minute in the account of the Bottles 
he has ſwallowed, and the Rows he has been en- 
gaged in. And his whole diſcourſe is little more 
than a Catalogue of the Impojitions he has received 
from Preſidents, Deans, and Proctors, enlivened 
by the recital of the hair-breadth *Scapes” he has 
gone through in leaping from the windows of his 
College, or the pleaſure he has enjoyed in that 
glorious Atchievement, A Scheme to Town, 
Scarce leſs common, and far more diſagreeable i is 
the Knowing Man, The former honeſtly diſclaims 
the knowledge of any Science whatever; — the 
latter affects" to be well. informed in 'a very few. 
While the converſation continues general, or turns 
on literary or elegant ſubjects, he remains a ſilent, 
but not an unobſerving Spectator; happy if 2 
: momentary pauſe or lucky alluſion gives him an 
opportunity 


* 
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opportunity of introducing his favourite Subject; 
fill more happy, if he can make an advantageous 
Bet; and ill fares the man who dares affert an 
opinion, which his prudence or his poverty pte. 
vents him from ſupporting, by flinging down 
the propoſed Sam with a reſolute Air. To theſe 
numberleſs others might be added, which, however 
different in their kinds, all aim at the ſame point; 


for the long Beard and dirty Shirt of the Scholar, 


the plaiſtered Hair and large Buckles of the Cox- 


comb, are alike marks of Affectation, and equally 


meant to- obtain by Singularity, that admiration 
which ! is only due to Genius, 


But while wi ſevere in Apel the follies of 
our on Sex, let vs not forget to remark the foibles 
of the other; and of this failing, 1 believe, our 5 
fair friends may claim ſomething more than aa 
equal ſhare. By nature more yielding and com- 
pliant, by education more cautious and reſerved, 
and by both more ſolicitous to attract admiration, 
no wonder if in the earneſt defire of pleaſing, they 
more frequently endeavour. to conceal their real 


character, and, perhaps, aſſume one to which they 


have no right; and it is but juſtice to them to own, 


that J have known ſome very warm admirers of 


faſhionable manners, among our own Sex, who 
have thought, or fancied they thought, a fmall 


ſhare of 2 not unbecoming in a pretty 


Woman; 
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Woman; to argue with them on ſuch a queſtion 
would be doing them too much honour, and I will 
only aſk them whether they ever found affectation 
an improvement to age, or a compenſation for de- 
formity, and if they anſwer in the negative, we 
may conclude they have reverſed the matter, and 


that Affectation can never improve Beauty, though 


Beauty may make Affectation tolerable. But to 
return to my ſubject ; the mental difference of Sex 
is never more obſervable than in the different Kinds 


of Affectation we adopt; for while Men endeavour 
to appear ſomething worſe than they are, Women, 


on the other hand, almoſt always affect to be much 


better. Of this, the moſt prevailing 1 in the preſent 5 


age is, the Affectation of Candour; impelled by 
this principle, the modern fair one not only defends 
the actions, but even praiſes the perſons of all her 


5 Cotemporaries and Rivals ; She never lets flip an 


opportunity of praiſing all her acquaintance, either 
far their merits or their faults ; if a Lady is ſaid to 


be regularly pretty, but inſipid, She immediately 
declaims on the ſymmetry of her features and ex- 
actneſs of her make; if on the other hand, the 
perſon in debate, has no claim to admiration but 
from an expreſſive Countenance, She is full as ready 


to cry up the ſuperiority of expreſſion and manner 


cover regularity of features; nay ſhould the Lady 
be unfortunate enough to be void of every perſonal 
charm which can attract admiration, it is hard but 


ſhe 
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me will find ſomething to praiſe in her, and if every 
thing elſe fails, applaud the ſweetneſs of her diſpo- 
fition, and hint that ſhe will make an excellent 
Wife. Thus ſhe goes on, excufing, defending or 
applauding the faults or deficiencies of her long liſt 


of friends, and in the vain hope of being admired 
for her Candour, forgets that praiſe, like ſatire, 


loſes it's force when applied without diſcrimination, 
judgment, or taſte. Next to this in frequency, 


and abſurdity, is the Affectation of Affection. A 
young Woman, the moment ſhe has received this 
ſpecies of infection, becomes on a ſudden more 
than commonly attached to all her Relations with- 
out Exception. If married, She is always plaguing | 
you with the good qualities of her Huſband : If 


fingle; the Wit and Learning of her Brothers, the 
Beauty and Graces of her Siſters, form an eternal 


topic of panegyric. She never ſpeaks of them but 
in higheſt raptures, or o them but in the moſt 
| endearing phraſes, She diſtributes her Dears, 


Loves, &c. without moderation or mercy, and her 


whole converſation is ſuch a ſtring of ſurfeiting i 


ſweets as is ſufficient to make the bye- ſtanders fick 
of natural affection as long as they live. Not en- 
tirely diffimilar to this is the Affectation of Feeling, 


but with this difference, that as the love of the 5 
Affectionate Girl is concentred in one family, the 
regard and concern of the Feeling Woman are 


diffuſed among an extended circle of great friends, 


little | 
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little friends, intimates, and acquaintances; the 
former boaſts only a partial and confined affection, 
the heart of the latter expands in an unbounded 


philanthropy to all mankind : Such an one, from 


the moment you enter the room, is all flutter and 
anxiety till you have ſatisfied her of the health, 
proſperity and happineſs of your F ather, Mother, 
Brothers, Siſters, Couſins, and in ſhort, all your 


Relations whom ſhe has ever ſeen, and almoſt all 
the has ever heard of; nor will the ſuffer you to 


reſt in peace, till ſhe has enquired after your own 
health, and is perfectly convinced by your own 


words, that you actually and Bona-Vde are alive at 
that moment, notwithſtanding when you laſt parted 


from her you were obliged to encounter the incle- 
 mency of the Morning Air after being heated with 


Country Dances, And woe be uto the youth who, 


in an evil hour, has given up his heart to a Feeling 


_ young Woman, for as this ſpecies of Affectation is 

uſually mixed with a daſh of Coquetry, he may be 

| ſome time in diſcovering that a Lady whoſe heart 
is thus torn in pieces by ſo many different Claim- 


ants, can have but a ſmall fare to beſtow on any, 


one. But by far the moſt diſagreeable of all is the 


Affectation of being Unafefed. This is oftner the 


effects are more felt by their own Sex than by ours. 
A Lady of this defcription always puts me in mind 


of a ſpeech in King LEA, which wants nothing 


but 


failing of the middle aged than the young, and it's 
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| « - This i is ſome fellow 


25 Who having been prais d for bunmeg, doth 
. 


cc A ſawey roughneſs, and conſirains the garb 


* 


« Quite from his nature. He can't flatter, he, 


ce An honeſt mind and | plain, | he muſt ſpeak 


1 truth, 

1 .—" they will take it, o, if not, he's plain.” | 

* 1 

5 In purſuance of this idea, ſhe enters the room, 
þ (flinging herſelf into a Chair with an air of Bruſ- 
wg querie which ſhe thinks mightily becoming) begins 
: abuſing the miſtreſs of the houſe for ſome defect in 
:. her domeſtic œconomy, and finds fault with her 
_ | daughters for their bad taſte in dreſs, or little pro- 
Ar ficiency in their acquirements ; ſhould her intimacy 
wil be not ſufficient to warrant this good advice, ſhe 
ay contents herſelf with talking at you inſtead of 7o 
the you, and in this ingenious manner diſtreſſes you by 
Ne abuſing every thing you do or ſay, and depreciating 
ws all you admire or like ; in ſhort, her whole am 
. ſeems to be, to convince you of her great ſuperio- 5 
ind rity, and to put you as much as poſſible out of 48 


humour with yourſelf. : 
| Such 


dne ee 

| Such are the various ways by which ye all of uh 
endeavour to make ourſelves conſpicuous by ap- 
L | pearing to poſſeſs qualities in a ſuperior degree to 
1 the generality of thoſe around us; and as they are 
8 all of them tried with the ſole view of making 
"8p _ ourſelves admired, eſteemed, and loved; there will 
ſrely need no arguments to induce us to quit the 
practice of them, when we are once ſatisfied, that 
\f:4 the only emotions we can poſſibly excite in the 
| minds of our acquaintance, are either contempt | 
for our hypocriſy, or Pry tor our want of ſenſe, 
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0 ſooner does a Man hecome eminent in, * the 15 
World, than his Opinion is of conſequence 
not ; only, to his own immediate connections, but 
often to the Community at large. It is with pecu⸗ 
liar ſatisfaction that 1 begin to feel Symptoms of 

this in myſelf, I have lately had ſo many adver- 
tiſements of every ſpecies ſent to me, that was 
1 conſult either my own. intereſt, or that of 
Mr. Rann my Bookſeller, 1 might very ſoon be- 
come a formidable Rival to the Daily Papers. 
The whole body of Wine Merchants have both 
f conjunctiy, and individually, given me general 
invitations to ſpend the evening with them, and 
have 1 me to 5 fy friend Mr. Philpot 
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4 THE LOITE N E R. 
in my hand, each being anxious, I ſuppoſe, to 
have a favourable ſentenee paſſed on the flavour of . 
his grand Panacea. I have letters by me, which Mt © 
declare that my health has been drank in a bumper, 
with three times three, by every Club of Tradeſ- 
men in the City, who fince the publication, of my 
ewenty-fourth paper, confider me as their profeſſed 
friend, and advocate: No leſs indeed than fifteen 
have actually made very handſome offers to accept 
me as a Member; which J have been hitherto able 
only to decline by obſerving, that there are no 
more than ſix nights in the week, in which a 
Clergyman can with ſtrict propriety be ſeen at the 
Tavern. But an arch fellow, Preſident at the 
* * Society, has ſtarted an odd ſort of 
ecclefiafticat Idea of it 3 being poſſible to ferve two 
or more Taverns in one Evening. In thort, ſuch ; 
is the ſatisfaction and approbation, which the 3 
public expreſs of my conduct, that 1 expect my 
intereſt will be of conſiderable conſequence af the 
next general Election. | f 
But theſe are all very trifling circumſtances, 
when compared with the effect, which my thir- 
teenth Paper has. produced. The freedom, with 
which I have there ſpoken on the ſubject of Re- 
views, has brought me in ſuch a multiplicity of 
_ Effays, Poems, and critical Defences, that Lam 
well nigh ruined with the Poſtage ; 5 the Poets i in 
ae (and I would not too e ſcrutinize F4 
f their 2 
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their motives) forgetting my, requeſt, his thay 
would frank their Epiſtles. Was I to pay atten- 
uon to every one of theſe Gentlemen, the Loiterer 
would ſoon become litle better than an elbe 
7 happy to fod n my friend Dick Diſich ir in the laſt 
Class. Pick has unfortunately publiſhed, an Epic 
Poem, which during twelve months has been run- 
ning the Gauntlet through the different Reviews. 
The Reviewers, he tells me, thoſe literary Deſpots 
45 he calls them, have regularly once a month 
either given him a touch of the Gout i in his Sto- 
W mach, a fit of the Cholic, or a nervous Fever. 
Had they all made their attack at once, he thinks 
he could have borne up againſt 1 them with the true 
fortitude of an Author, pronouncing, 1 them all a ſet 
Jof ignorant Blockheads. T hen there would have 
been an end of the matter at once; and in time it 
would have blown over, and been forgotten. But 
Wnow, no ſooner has he recovered from one ſhock, 
chan he 1s obliged to prepare for and ſubmit to 
another: Each takes him on turn, and giving him 
a twirl with his finger and thumb, tortures him for 
a month together upon the point of his pen. One 
daſhes him off on the firſt of April with half a line 
Fin the Monthly Catalogue. In June he is damned 
W vith faint praiſe, and the only exceptionable part 
g of his work quoted as a Sample. In July he feels 
: fmething like Aa momentary reſpite, being allowed EM 
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a fort of negative praiſe, & not entirely deſtitute of 
Merit,” What Senſations muſt this excite in the 
| breaſt of a Candidate for immortal fame! To 1 me, 
il „% however, he writes in full confidence of meeting 
with redreſs, and already anticipates the charms of 
a Critical, and friendly enquiry into his merits in 
the Loiterer. So that I may be fairly ſaid to be 
drawn into a premunire; and feel myſelf exceedingly 
unhappy, and abſolutely at a loſs how I ſhall act, 
fo as at once to preſerve the reputation of my paper, 
and the eſteem of my old and valuable friend, 
whoſe kind Offices have been in ſome meaſure 
coeval with my exiſtence. Twenty times did I fit 
down, and attempt ſomething like an Apology ; : 
but in vain: I therefore determined laſt week 
| (having many other weighty affairs on my hands, 
particularly an Inveſtigation of the T ranſparent 
Teéte) to haſten my Journey to London, that 1 
Wt - - might wait on him in perſon, and in the ſofteſt, 
| and gentleſt manner inform him, that ſuch Criti- 
ciſms do not come within the extent of my Plan. 
I hall paſs over the account of my Journey till 
ſome other opportunity, that I may be able the 
al more immediately to introduce my Readers to my 
. 4  * quondam Companion. Alas! Poor Diftich ! early 
JJ © - len wal the charms of the Muſes, and of one i 
1, teerreſtrial Beauty, rich only in the bounties of i 
* Nature ! Such imprudent and unwarrantable 
wy \atrachments Producing their wonted effect on the 
: yk. Rag mercantie 
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mercantile mind of a rich, and induſtrious Father, 1 


the were the cauſes of his being cut off with a ſhilling 

me, at that particular period, when he could boaſt of 

ting the jus trium liberorum; and he has been endeavour- 

s of ing ever fince with difficulty to ſupport himſelf and 

S 1n his family by various expedients ; in the number 

o be of which I am ſorry to add, that an unhappy and 

nply unſucceſsful attachment to the Muſes fill forms 2 pO | 
act, conſiderable ſhare. | f | 
per, It was not till ] had mounted the third pair of Rn, | 
end, fairs, that I was informed the Door of Mr. Diſtichs 8 

ſure Lodgings was on the next landing place; where, 

I fit after one more effort, I arrived ſafe, and ſtopping | 

gy; {MW to take a little breath, had time to meditate with . _ 
veek a heavy heart on the very elevated ſituation of my — 
nds, friend. Before I knocked at the door, I had an 

rent opportunity of obſerving that ſome Miniſter of 

at I Darkneſs had marked the lintel with 4 number on 

teſt, portentous parallel lines, which whetner creta an 

riti- carbone notanda I muſt leave my Claſſical Readers to 

lan. determine. No ſooner had I knocked, than Mrs. 


Diſtich very circumſpectly opened the door a fer 

inches, | ſtill however maintaining her guard ; but 

recognizing my perſonz down went the chain, and 

in a moment. the door was widely and confidently 

extended. Oh !. Mr. Loiterer, ſaid ſhe, how re- 

boiced will. my Huſband be to ſee You, He has | 
expected You every Saturday with the utmoſt i ZWS 
patience. Poor innocent l little did ſhe think 3 


rr 
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the errand on which I was come, or the trifling | 


reaſon” for her huſband's anxious expectation of the 


Loiterer! He is now, ſaid ſhe, in the back room, 


where he has given poſitive orders, that he is to be 
denied to all the World, and muſt not be diſturbed. 


Me, Mrs. Diſtich, I think I may venture to ſay he 


will except ; therefore; taking the liberty to ſteal 


gently upon him, I found him ſitting i in» part of an 
_ elbow chair; with the collar of his ſhirt, and the 
knees of his breeches looſe, a tarniſhed velvet Cap 


was on his head, and the remains of a Tartan 
Night-Gown, which had once. been lined with 
green ſilk, careleſſſy flung upon his ſhoulders. He 
appeared to be loft in a fine frenzy of thought, his 


ye darting from Heaven to Earth, from Earth to 
. Heaven; in his right hand was that dangerous little 


instrument a pen, worn to the ſtump; the nail of 


his left thumb was that moment grinding betwixt 
the dentes inciſores ; whilſt the back of my laſt letter 


was ſpread before him; the ſuperſcription of which 
was now ſo blotted, 05 interlineated, ſo filled with 
eraſements, and retorations, that the greateſt part 


of it was abſolutely unintelligible to every perſon 


in the world, except. himſelf. But how did my 


| Heart ſmite me, when I read in the firſt line, which 
alone was legible, that out of this chaos of inter- 
lineation and confuſion, was to iſſue all the correct · 


neſs, the order, the harmony of a Sonnet i in praiſe 
of the Grribæ, or Loiterers. For my on part; 
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1 have always been very well ſatisfied to deduce 


IM 
_ my. origin from the Bickerſtaffes, and Ironſides of 
the Queen Anne's Reign ; but my friend, who loves 
5 the appearance at leaſt of - learning, has gone far 
11 deeper into Antiquity; ; and. taking, a wider | range, 
M has diſcovered, that in that memorable emigration 
ls of the Oſtro, and the Viſh Goths from Sweden and 
75 Scandinavia, there, was one veſſel, which lagged 
55 bebind the others, but whoſe Crew afterwards became 
5 a great and Reſpectable Nation; and from this 
1 circumſtance. obtained the Appellation of the 
Ts : Grip, or the Loiterers. Hence my friend Was 
He furniſhed with A juſt. and applicable Simile, the 
34 91 life and ſoul of Poetry; and drawing it to a con- 
; 2 clufion, was juſt declaring, with epigrammatic 
= keenneſs, that all other Writers were merely Oftro 
mo W Goths and Viſi Goths, when compared to the 
hy : Loiterer. It was in the midſt of this happy . 
i maougght, rhat caſting his eyes around he ſaw me 
wy i proprid þer/ond ſtanding before him. My Readers 
„, will better conceive, than I can either expreſs or 
181 18 the figure he made, as he roſe to receive 
a F One hand was inſtantly ſtretched out to give 
— me a cordial ſhake, whilſt the other with much. 
Foy embarraſſment Was haſtening to convey a little, 
dirty, ragged, and.rumpled Octavo out of my ſight. 
5] I ſhall paſs over the kind enquiries, the many . 
ſe pleaſing recollections, which. for a full hour took 


place between Wh rte 1 touched on the ſubject 
neareſt 
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neareſt his heart. At laſt, not without A dif. 
ficulty and heſitation, I ventured to inform him, 
that the taſte of the Public was totally vitiated; ſo 
much Ribaldry and 'N onſenſe, ſuch torrents of | 
ſcandal and abuſe were now the favourite publica; ; 
tions, that the chaſte and claffic effuſions of the real 
Poet would not bear to be mentioned with Applauſe. 
Drawing my chair a little nearer, and taking his 
hand again into mine, 1 obſerved that a few ſelect 
5 friends had commiſſioned me to preſent him with z 2 
| bank note as a ſmall mark of eſteem for the plea- 
ſure, which his writings had given them, and for 
the high opinion, which they entertained of the 
Virtues of the Author. The big tear gliſtening | in 
his eye, I felt a ſympathetic effuſion in my own, 
and (wondering how any man in ſuch a ſituation, 
with ſo ſevere a lampoon as three lines of a Milk- 
Woman's ſcore on the lintel of his door, could 
think of fitting down to write Sonnets for the Loi- 
terer) without waiting for a reply, I haftened to 
give a turn to the converſation, and tried to rally 
my friend upon the care, which he had taken to 
ſecrete ſome new poem, begging, if there was no 
 impropriety, that 1 might be permitted to peruſe 
it, —This requeſt at any other period would have 
' kindled a pleaſant ſmile on his countenance, which 
now, notwithſtanding the ſeaſonable relief 1 had 


brought, ſtill continued clouded with melancholy. 


What! ſaid he, will not my laſt poem bear to 


CCR!!! 


pe mentioned with applauſe, ce et tu Brute,” and 


does the Loiterer ſay ſo ? then indeed it is time to 
bid adieu to the Muſes, a long adieu to the dreams 
of immortality. There, ſaid he, flinging down 


the pamphlet, never more will 1 hunt thee from 
beginning to end.“ 


My Curioſity being now RENE excited, J vicked | 


up the rejected volume, which I confeſs, till that 
moment I had never ſeen, neither could I have 


believed it poſſible for ſuch a work to have entered 


into the mind: of Man to compoſe. Poeta naſcitur 
non fit is an axiom, which, I believe, has never 
once been diſputed. But henceforth, thought J, 
it will certainly be reverſed, non naſcitur ſed fit Poeta. 
For whether the divine furor ſhall lead to the Enig- 


ma, or the Rebus, to the Cento, the Acroftic, or 
the Anagram ; whether the ambition of the future 
bard ſhall incline him 'to excel in the lyric or the 
paſtoral, the elegiac or ſatyric, the dramatic or 


epic; the true Rhymſter muſt find every want ſup- 


plied in the“ poetic endings” of Dr. Truſler, In 
this valuable work it may be truly faid, that the 
embrio of every future Poem is compriſed. In 


ſhort, it is difficult to determine whether the Poe- 


tical, or the Clerical World 18 moſt indebted to 


this voluminous Author. 


But to return to the ſubje& before me; taking 


leave of my friend with a promiſe to ſee him again 


very ſoon, I deckoned Mrs. Diſtich to the landing 
| place, 0 


* 
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place, and lipping a ſmall preſent i into her hand 
| alfo, whiſpered that it might be of uſe in rubbing 
the Chalks from the Lintel of her Door, “ Oh 
Mr. Loiterer, faid ſhe, You have ſuch a way with 
You. Would my dear Huſband but ceaſe to write 
verſes, there would ſtill be various methods for us 
to earn a decent ſubſiſtence ; but of this I deſpair,” 
I endeavoured to comfort her by an aſſurance, that 

there would ſoon be a reformation, For here, 
Madam, ſaid I, holding up Dr., Truſler, here, I 
believe, I have compleatly eradicated the evil. 

« Ah! Sir, ſaid ſhe, how little do You know of 
Mr. Diftich ! I once put Dr. Truſler up the chim- 
ney myſelf for a whole week; and what do You 

think, Sir, was the conſequence ? Before Saturday 
night, Mr. Diſtich, now no longer ſhackled by 

rhyme, had compleated the firſt book of an Epic 
Poem in blank verſe” 
And here, Gentle Reader, every objetion to 
the above-mentioned axiom fell to the ground, I 
was en to . 30 w_ Poeta. 
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| HAVE no doubt but the Friendly viſit; which 

T have recorded in my laſt paper, will be conſi- 
7 ated as a ſufficient Apology for my undertaking 
2 Journey to London, by ſuch of my benevolent 
Keaders, as may not be diſpoſed. to grant the ſame 
| indulgence to that other motive, at which I have 
more than once hinted in the courſe of theſe my 
lucubrations, viz. an Inveſtigation of the Tranſpa- 
rent Tete. But whatever objections may be raiſed 

by narrow minds, I have not the ſmalleſt doubt, 
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It has heretofore been recorded as the wiſh of 
one of the Ancient Sages of Greece, that a Windau 
had been placed in the Breaſt of Man, that all the 
World might ſee what was paſſing in his Heart. 
Had that Philoſopher lived in the preſent day, his 
Wh pk: have been b aeply . fox when 
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but that 1 mall be aple to make it appear to thoſe, 
who are poſſeſſed of more liberal and enlightened 


notions, that the Tranſparent Tete is of greater 
importance to the public at large, than any other 
invention, _ which the. preſent Age, ſo fertile in 
diſcovery, has produced. Every Science has its 


ne plus ultra of Inveſtigation, to which the emula- 
tion of its Profeſſors aſpires. How often has this 
Globe, even in our own days, been circumnavi- 
gated with ng other view, than an anxious defire 

to extend the limits of ſcience, To me it does not 
appear that a Diſcovery of the Longitude, the 
Quadrature of the Circle, the Philoſopher's Stone, 
or even the Univerſal Panecea itſelf would be of 
More ſeryice to Adepts and Philoſophers 1 in general, 
than the Tranſparent Tete to the Moraliſt. Inde- 


p<ndent, therefore, of the feelings due to friend- 


ſhip, I have been impelled to this Journey by the 
ſame zeal, which induced our Botaniſts and Aſtro- 
nomers to traverſe the remoteſt regions of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, or the French Acadamiciens 
to aſcend the ſummits of the higheſt mountains, 


, onee 
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once we are in poſſeſſion of, and ean clearly ſee. 
through the head, our- approaches. to the heatt will 


be rendered eaſy and familiar. Hitherto indeed 
the thickeſt heads, ſuch as were hardly, worth, 
looking into, have been the only ones, that could 
be eafily ſeen through ; whilſt on the conttary, by 
a ſtrange kind of contradiction, or deceptio viſits, 


| thoſe heads, which the world in general has pro+ 


nounced to be the beſt and the cleareſt, have been 


conſtantly. found impervious to the moſt penetra- 
ting Eye. But now, in conſequence of. this great 
and 1 ingenious diſcovery, every Head will hereafter 
be in this:reſpe& at leaſt on a level. And I cannot | 


help reflecting with true patriotic Joy, that the 
invention has been uſhered into the World in, a 
time of profound Peace; for as Faſhion is à thing 


ſo verſatile and fugitive, it is to be hoped and in- 


deed preſumed, that it will ceaſe to be the Ton long 
before that this Country mall, in defiance of the 
Commercial T reaty, be again immerſed in all the 
horrors of War: Becauſe under ſuch lamentable | 


circumſtances there is too much reaſon to dread, 
that the ſecrets of the Cabinet would be expoſed . 


and lie entirely at the mercy of a ſet of unprincipled 
-French, Bar hren. ** preſent we muſt I rw 


„ 


| cxpolh every, private family. And 5 logg as; the 
rage continues, I can only adviſe my fair Readers | 


29 * een di. their thoughts, as in 
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their Actions; left "the Opetator whilſt he appear: 
to- be ö) friz2fing, and dabbing, ſhall be peeping 
into the inmoſt receſſes of the Seu“: = A privi- 
lege, which 1 wiſh as much as dee far to 


mr * | 77 «rt 4 18 
5 1 Readers herds; will not be furprize 
hen Thufortn: them; thit 1 had o ſooner parted 
from ty friend Mr. Diſtich, than 1 repaited to the 
place, here I expected to ſee this-truely!CAPITAL 
invehtioti. And here no ſooner was I ſeated, than 
caſting my Eyes around; I began to fancy myſelf 
in the Cabinet of ſome enchanted Caſtle; in which 
the Enchantreſs was herſelf prefiding;' and dealing 
out her favours to the faireſt part of *the Creation. 
Aas now no. longer at 44oſs to account for the 
Profufon ef beauty diſplayed ain our ſtreets, our 
High roads, and our public places. For hence, as 
From'a' grand arſenal; every female charm was per- 
Petuallh ing. And When 1 was bekelding the 
various" Hittle' elegant” ſtrüctures; the CDinfns" and 
| : Cheveleitr bs de Befenice, the vials,” and Vales arranged 
in the möſt beturifel"ordet, replere with" potnädes, 
and eſſences, ad Odoriferous perfumes à reflec» 
tion of tn) thy Yreat*pieebeſſor the Spectator tame 
"freſh 1 my rind That elegant Moralift has 
"Info mee us, that whenever he 'behicld a table 
ſpread out and decôtatéd with all the profuſion of 
Wy. 7 iodern luxüry, he could nbt help at the ſame time 
N . imagining 
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imagining that he ſaw. Gouts and F. evers, and 


Apoplexies, and a variety of other diſeaſes, lying 


in ambuſh, and lurking amongſt the plates and 
dies. Here, on the contrary, was nothing to be 
ſeen but the ſporting of the Loves and the Graces ; p 
for in one little vaſe was actually condenſed the 


Bloom of the celebrated Ninon De Lenclos; in ano- 
ther the Milk of Roſes; whilſt a third was pregnant 


with the Bloom of Circaſſiu. But 1 ſhall for the 


preſent paſs over theſe, together with the Grecian 


Compound, the Eſſence of; Pearls, O- lympian Dez, and 


a long :lift of other celebrated Coſmetics; which 


ſhew: what: aſtoniſhing . improvements have been 
made in this art finee the. Days of Mr. Charles | 


I 


Lilley, the cotemporary and e Perfumer 


of my, hgnoured Progenitors.;z becauſe, I am anxi- 


ous to come more a to the i grand buſi- 5 
a 8 of, the Ib 160 roo: 
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And) lebe it will 1 55 os gs . detail every 
particular eircumſtance, which preceded my in- 


forming the fair Enghantrefs « of the principal Object 
Inquiry. « ] preſume, Sir, ſaid ſhe, for 


your lady O daughter, or or perhaps for both; * FOO 


but afluring | her that at Preſent I had not the hap- | 
pineſs to poſſeſs either the one or che, other; ; the 


appeared much ſurpriſed at the, oddneſs 'of my 


demand, and with an arch but good natured ſmile, 


at the ſame time caſting an eye towards my dreſs, 
= | : E 4 


* 


— — > i 
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booked as much as to fay, © Surely; Sir, it can never 
be intended for the pulpit,” In ſhort, I informed 


her without Reſerve, that it was feally for Public 


ſervice; and that I expected with her aſſiſtance, 
by ſome little additional Machinery, „to make it 
occafionally fit every head in one of the firſt Uni- 
verſities in the World. "Sie ſttiiled intelligence; 
and immediately under my directions began her 


1 operations ; and with- the fineſt, and moſt delicate 


threads of floſs filk, and certain little elaſtic: ſprings 
and pullies, in a manner hereafter to be deſcribed, 
executed her taſk ſo perfectly to my ſatisfaction, 
that like the Sportſmatt,' who gently throws his net 
over 4 covey of partridges, I can, whenever 1 meet 
with proper game, ſuſpend: or let it fall, light as 
the Gofſimer or the flakes of feathered ſnow, till it 
ſettles imperceptibly on the devoted head; and 
immediately renders every part of the ſkull ſimnilar 


to thoſe particular portions, which the moſt cele- 


- brated Anatomiſts have pronounced to be diaphanous. 
In ſhort, it is eaſy to perceive that in any other 
hands than mine, it might become very danger- 
ous ; but as I ſhall uſe it only for the moſt honour- 
able purpoſes myſelf, T will take particular care to 
bequeath it in my will to the Fellows of ———— 
College with an expreſs injunRtion, that it may be 
fuffered to hang up in terrorem, never to be brought 


I out * ba e the moſt public and | folemn/ occaſions. | 


© my 
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My fair Aſſiſtant ſoon gave me a convincing 
proof of the efficacy of "the Idvention; for whilſt 1 
was taking ſecond ſurvey of the ſcene before me, 
and like the ancient Sage was exclaiming, „What 
a variety of articles are here, which I do not want,” 
the had dextrouſly placed it on my head: And I 
could ſoon diftititly hear her repeating a number 
of the hints, which 1 Have long been collecting, 
and ſtoring in my memory for the uſe of the Loi- | 
terer. But ſuddenly tecollecting myſelf, I ſlipped | 


my neck out of the collar; and eager for retalia- 


tion, Was endeavouring in my turn to place it on 
her's : But ſtepping back, ſhe exclaimed, « Oh ! 


i Sir, not for the World,” and it inſtantly dropped 


on the head of 4 celebrated Naturaliſt, who had 
entered, and ſeated himſelf, juſt as this little ſcene 


of innocent gallantry and good humour was paſſing 


betwixt us. It was, however, entirely diſregarded 
by him; for his eye was immoveably fixed on a 
ſingular petrefaction, which- he imagined he had 
juſt picked up from a load of Gravel in the Street : 


So that we had ſuffieient opportunity thoroughly 
to inſpect his brain; in which, notwithſtanding it 
ſtill preſerved its uſual functions, every part had 
- undergone the moſt curious metamorphoſes. The 

. ſurrounding Membranes, which Anatomiſts have 
denominated the dura and the pia Mater, and the 
arachnoid coat, entirely conſiſted of the Wings of 
A Moths; 1 Papilios, arranged i in . * | 


te 
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3 Thearhor vitæ was. every where repre- 
ſented by beautiful -Famifications A white Coral; 
and each particulat; artery was,accopied; hy A fſtill 
bre delicate branch of red: Whilſt all the various 
exterpal circumolutions, and internal protuberan 
£68; were campoſed of little beautiful ſhells; and 
Fpkrry:: Ineruſtations. The Pineal Gland, which 
has long been the eſtahliſned ſeat pf the Soul, and 
io, Which of-;oourſe- the ruling { paſſign 45 always to 
tbe found, Was converted inte what: may be pro- 
-nounged_ the ſumnum bonum of a Natutaliſt's xe- 
ſſearches, viz. the che r the en 
n ee nne „Ack igt 21H, 3 80 
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be Whit 1. cooteinplaing cheſs fas; & we 
ges, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with a very odd appear- 
ance in the little Caverns, whieh Anatomiſts cal 
the Venttieles of the brain. Theſe are, well knoyn 
toccontain a clear) liquid, which appeared to be in 
the greateſt -Commativiis, and in which: I could 
obſetve chouſands bf little animated maſſes creep- 
ing and friſt ing in every direction. Ati firſt I real 
conceived them to be diminutive Lobfters,z but i 
ſoon diſcovered, that they were merely the effet 
f ſtrong imagination in the Philoſopher, 20 Cet | 
upon a nearer inſpection they proved to he. actually i 
len, which, he had in ſome unaccountable manger 
_ conceived. to be a ſpecies of, Lobſters; a;congeption 
in which he was ſoon unalterably. confirmed, Fot 
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1 at this particular jun&ture his Operator, Who had 
ſeen him enter, came up, and wiping his face 
which appeared heated to an uncommon degree: 
« Sir, ſaid he, we are all wrong in our conjeCtures; 
I have boiled fifteen thouſand agreeable to your 
direction; but ten only have turned red. , Then, 
ſfſaid the Philoſopher with a ſmile of triumph; let 
them be carefully preſerved ; there are ten irreffa- 
gable proofs of the truth of my general Hypotheſis” 
The Operator, however, ſhrugging up his ſhoul- 
ders, begged to know what he was to do with the 
fourteen thonfand nine hundred and ninety, which | 
were not in the leaſt altered. But inſtead! of reply, 
the Philoſopher caſt a look of contempt upon the 
Experimentaliſt, which convinced me, that ten 
arguments in favour of a Preconoeived hypotheſis, 
Wo will at any dime . as TOE THE to 
ö the Ty 1 Yiooel 03 I Fi nt 


ENT 8 774 1 U 1 f 1 1 3 


1 he Aug limits, to which 1 am evifiica,! will 
not permit me to communicate every diſcovery, 
S which Tthave already made with this Apparatus; 1 
um therefore under the neceſfity · of referring my 
Phifiologiedl® Readers to a ſeparate and diſtinct 
publication, in which I mean to filence every aif- 
pute reſpecting the true nature of the nervous ſtuid, 
and the animal Ip irits. But in regard to the paſ- 


Aan. of the wind, oy Bly Juſt hirit that I have in 
ſome 


1 3 * Wy Oey - p47 ** 
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ſonie Inſtances in a moment detected the moſt def 


picable, mean, and contracted Notions lurking in 
the heads of perſons, who have had the art to pur- 


loin a character for generofity and public ſpirit; 


whilſt on the contrary, I have diſcovered every 


- ſentiment of generoſity, all the finer feelings of the 
man of ſtrict honour and integrity, in characters, 


which the World has n en * 1 
or no eſtinlation. 114 


- 10 C34 


1 could perceive Comme, FETs 125 ohe te 


of peruſing theſe my lucubrations in manuſcript; 


heſitate when he came to the laſt paragraph; his 


cheek was inſtantly covered with erimſon; and at 


that moment I fixed my apparatus on his head. 
Eugenio, who lives perhaps in too cloſe and retired 


a manner, is by the World ſuppoſed to be in afffu- 


ent circumſtances, and even lately to have had a 


confiderable addition to his fortune. It is his 
neareſt connections alone, who knew that the firſt 
is a miſtaken notion, and that of the latter, from 


aà train of perplexing circumſtances, he hath been 


totally deprived. It was during the pleaſing ſen- 


ſations, which aroſe from a belief of a ſudden addi- 


tion to his fortune, that Eugenio made a promiſe 


of a fixed annuity to an indigent Relation, whom 
be had before only caſually relievedʒ the firſt pay- 


ment of which became due. on the day that he 


found 
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found himſelf totally deprived of the fortune, which 
had induced him to make the promiſe. Never 
ſhall 1: forget the anſwer, which he made, when 
he was urged to retract, © I feel, ſaid he, too 
ſenſibly the diſappointment, which I have myſelf 
ſuſtained; and J requeſt, only that the inconveni- 
ence, which it will occaſion, may never be menti- 
oned, becauſe I am ſure it would embitter the 

comfort, which Ay little gratuity conveys.” | | 


How: different a ſcene did the Brain of the weal- 


| thy Orgillis diſplay ! on whoſe head, while he was 


poring over the price of ſtocks, my Invention was 


| eafily applied. The Dura Mater, which is always 


the firmeſt covering to the brain, was here abſo- 
lately thickened into parchment, with which every. 
part of the brain was cloſely and ſecurely bound. 
The circuiating veſſels had taken. ſo extraordinary 


direction as to repreſent the forecloſure of 2 Mort- 


gage; but the inner or more delicate gnembranes 
were as yet only thickened into ſimple bonds and 


notes of hand. The Pineal Gland, or what I have 


already deſcribed as the ſeat of the Soul, was ſwel- 
led into the form of a plumb. Whilſt every other 
part of the brain was become a confuſed and har- 
dened maſs, in which all the delicate circumvolu- 
tions, that expreſs the finer feelings of the raind, 


were totally obliterated, | Vpon applying to a 


Kilſul | 
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{kilfol Anatomiſt to explain the meaning of thii 
extraordinary Phenomenon, he aſſured me that it 
proceeded from a preternatural enlargement of the 

Corpus Calloſum ; and that the liquid collected in 
the Ventricles of an Uſurer's brain was entirely 

compoſed of the tears of the ee and the 
W 89 
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ſkilful Anatomiſt to explain the meaning of this 
extraordinary Phenomenon, he aſſured me that it 
proceeded from a preternatural enlargement of the 
Corpus Calloſum ; and that the liquid collected in 
the Ventricles of an Uſurer's brain was entirely 
compoſed of the tears of the Widow; and the 
Orphan, | 
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Ph whe ds ; novus 's ingrediar tua a Sacerdos. 
Ovp. 


HE . this day intreats the Attention of 
the Public; and hopes, as they have ſhewn 
for na favour to the lucubrations of Mr. Loiterer, 

that they will now extend the ſame indulgence to 
the labours of his pen, while he relates the cauſe, 
which obliges him to take it up. 


Mr. Loiterer, though on the whole a very good 5 
ſort of Man, partakes a little too much of the 
hereditary indolence of his family; and I have 
frequently found it extremely difficult to get the 
papers from him in proper time. I had therefore 
: 8 


Vol. i. 


4 ere 
great reaſon to apprehend that a J6urney to Lon. 
don, as removing him at fo great a diſtance from 
the place of publication, might be prejudicial, if 
not to his exiſtence in a public character, at leaſt 
to that regularity (I ſay it neo periculo) which he 
has hitherto maintained. — For two weeks, how. 
ever, I was agreeably deceived, and really began 
to conclude that my apprehenſions were groundleſs; 
when the morning, in which I expected the ſtock 
of amuſement for this day, arrived without it : 


Another, and another paſſed. In ſhort, it was not 


till ſo late as on Thurſday laſt, that I received the 
following letter, which though written in the fami- 
liare, and J am ſure not with the intention of being 
publiſhed, yet as Mr. Loiterer always writes agree- 
ably, I ſhall take the liberty of inſerting. 


London, Sept. goth. 
Six, 515 e ee 


I paxꝝ fay you are much ſurpriſed at my ſilence; 


but my whole time has been ſo much engroſſed by 
_ enjoying the ſociety of a few friends, whom chance 


has here thrown in my way, and viſiting the fights 
and amuſements, of which this place is ſo fertile, 


that I have had no opportunities for compoſition. 


8 How the World will admit of theſe excuſes I can- 
not pretend to determine; but flatter myſelf, that 


the 


f 
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they will be lines to grant ſome billes to 
the calls of friendſhip and the impulſes of curioſity ; 


in ſpite of which I have made two or thires attempts 


to be very agreeable. 


As Travels are at preſent the faſhionable Study, 
it was at firſt my intention to have given ſome ac- 


count of my own Travels up to Town: Nor did 1 
ſee any reaſon why The Loiterer's Journey in a Stage 


Coach ſhould not have afforded as much entertain- 
ment to the World in general, AS Mr, Such- a-one's 


Tour in a Poſl-Chaiſe. But upon a cloſer confidera- 


tion of the ſubject, I found it impoſſible to com- 


poſe a relation, either enriched with luxuriance of 
deſcription, or diverſified by variety of incident: 
Both of which indiſpenſable ornaments a peculi- 
arity of circumſtances entirely precluded. For the 


road from Oxford to London is ſo well known, 
that a deſcription of it would be both uſeleſs, and 


unintereſting; and indeed if this was not the caſe, 
| yet the wonderful rapidity, and cloſe conſtruction 
of our modern Stages, admit neither of much con- 
templation of object, or latitude of proſpect. And 
as to Incidents ; few, 1 believe, can be expected 
in a Country, which abounds with ſmooth roads, 
good accommodations, and populous neighbour- 
hoods ; and I have found by. experience, that it 
is poffible to ſtop at an Lan n ensduntering 


Adventures. 
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I therefore abandoned this deſign, purpoſing to to 

0 ſelect another ſubject; but I deferred it fo long, 
that at length deſpair rouſed me from the inaCtize 
| ſtate, into which I was ſunk ; and I returned to 
my lodgings laſt night, fully determined to com. 
poſe a Loiterer. But to no purpoſe did I turn over 
and over again the leaves of my memorandum 
book; in vain did I have recourſe to my faithful 
friend Horace, to whom I am frequently indebted 
for a hint: No ſuitable ſubje& occurred; the 
clock ſtruck eleven; and for the firſt time in my 
life I threw down Horace with diſguſt. 


cal 
me 


In this dilemma 1 accidentally caſt my eyes on 
an Elbow Chair, which ſtood in one corner of the 
room: A lucky thought inſtantly darted acroſs my 
brain; and I exclaimed, „ Why ſhould I not 
dream !” As no time was to be loſt ; I lighted my 
lamp, extinguiſhed my candles, and ſat down in 
my elbow chair, firmly reſolved to dream a very 
entertaining Viſion. For ſome time I amuſed my- 
ſelf with the pleafing idea of all thoſe Temples, 
Groves, and Deities, to whoſe acquaintance I was 


| | juſt on the point of being introduced. But unfor- 
* lunately the firſt, grand requiſite was wanting; for te 
be agitation of my mind was ſo great, that I could n 
6 not ſleep. After toſſing about therefore for almoſt a 
| | a couple of hours, I refumed my ſeat at the table, p 
a 


and have written to You, Mr. Raxy, defiring you 
1 5 e to 
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to ſelect for this week's amuſement the communi- 
cations of thoſe correſpondents, whom Ow Judg- 
| ment an approves Gf. 


* am, Sir, Ya &c. 


LAZ. LOITERER. 


In compliance with the requeſt of Mr. Loiterer, 
] have carefully peruſed the ſeveral letters, which 
we have received, and have preferred the follow- 
ing, as being the only one in our poſſeſſion, which 
was written by a Lady : And if half our Readers 


1 are Men of as much Gallantry as myſelf, and 
Ie Mr. L. they will not think that I have abuſed the | 
U confidence, which he repoſed 1 in me. 1 
Ot 

8 

8 75 the AUTHOR of the LOITERER. 
* 


Dran s, 


1 HAVE always confidered a Periodical Work, 2 
as a very uſeful, and neceſſary publication. For 


or to omit all the amuſement it diſpenſes, and all the 
Id morality it contains, I look upon the Author of it 
ft Nas a confidential friend, to whom we Women in 


particular can "entruſt our trifling narratgves, whoſe ' 


25 
advice we can n.. on any occafion, and to 
whom 
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whom we may unburden all thoſe little ad u and 
complaints, which though not ſufficiently impor- 
tant to awaken the attention of the public, are yet 


of too much conſequence to be entirely concealed. 


With this view, Mr. Loiterer, I write to You; 
and after the recital, though you may not call 

my ſituation unhappy, at leaſt you wil alle it 
do wo —— 


* bes was a pe 8 in a 1 


try Town. I was the youngeſt of four daughters; 
and though his buſineſs enabled us to live genteelly 


enough for our ſituation; yet the expences of fo 


large a family, and the too ample fortunes, which 


he had already given with my three eldeſt Siſters, 
who were married, prevented him at his death 


from making any great proviſion for his youngeſt 
daughter. I was nineteen, when this melancholy 
event took place ; and I muſt confeſs it affected 


me very much: For I had not only loſt a kind, 


indulgent parent, but was reduced to much narrow- 
er circumſtances than I had any reaſon to expect. 
For ſome time I reſided alternately with my Siſters; 
till at the end'of two. years, I accepted the offer of 
a wealthy Tradeſman, though a few years older 


than myſelf. I will not be ſo uncandid as not to 
confeſs, that Intereſt had at firſt ſome ſhare i in in- 
ducing me to enter the matrimoni il ſtate with Mr. 


Simple; 8 for the match Was not anly very advan- 


9 | 


ta 


fro 
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FEET 
ageous in itſelf as preſenting me a pleafing proſ- 
pect of eaſe and plenty, but as affording an aſylum 
from the inſulting behaviour of my Siſters, who 
now began to talk of expences and dependance. 
In a ſhort time, however, the tender regard, which 
my huſband expreſſed for me, and a juſt confidera- | 2 
tion of his diſintereſted Affection, excited my grati- ＋˙ 
tude, and eſteem for him; and if I never loved | 
him with that paſſionate ardour, which Young 
People are apt to entertain, I believe that through 
W the courſe of fifteen years I have never given him 
17 ſerious en to ne of my conduct. 


— — — Ws 


And to do my huſband Juſtice, Mr. Ebert 1 : 
W muſt ſay that he is very kind and attentive to me. 1 

W He poſſeſſes a great deal of good-nature, and a 

perfect everiheſs of temper. His buſineſs is exten- 

W five, and he is too much intereſted in the welfare 17 
W of his children, to diminiſh it by any neglect on + mn 
his part: The conſequence of which is, we gro | 
W richer every day, and of courſe more reſpected.— ; 

W But amongſt all theſe good qualities, there is one 

peculiarity, which gives me great concern, He 

has, Sir, no vill of his own. Now I confeſs, that 

this at firſt fight appears to be abſurd ; and is'what * 

moſt wives would eſteem a happineſs rather than a 5 

misfortune : But I truſt I ſhall be able to convince 

You that it is not ſo, ; 
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A habit of contradiction is both unpleaſant, and 
ungenteel. My huſband is well acquainted with 
the truth of this; and therefore to avoid all appear. 
ance of ill-breeding, quietly acquieſces with every 
body's opinion. But ſurely, Mr. Loiterer, it is 
proper ſometimes to have an opinion of one's own: 
Becauſe we muſt not flatly tell a perſon that he i 
wrong, may we not civilly ſay, that we differ from 
him in ſuch particulars ? If contradiction betrays 
arrogance and ill manners, a perpetual acquieſcence 
is equally the ſign of folly and ſervility. How 1 avi 
frequently do I hear Mr. Simple uttering the moſt 
palpable contrarieties during his attendance in the 
Shop : How frequently am I compelled to bluſh 
for him in company. If one perſon ſays the day 
is hot, and another that the air is cold; if a third 
declares that it is fine, and a fourth that it is clou- 
dy; he thinks exactly the ſame with every one of them, 
though he ſees the ſun ſhine at that moment in 2 
clear open ſky. To add to my ſhame, ſome of our 
acquaintance have diſcovered this accommodating 
diſpoſition of my huſband, and frequently amuſe 
themſelves by making him agree in the moſt con · 
tradictory points. There, Sir, I ſee their nods and 
winks, and yet can take no notice of them ; nay I 
am often obliged to leave the room confuſed and 
mortified. If I afterwards tell him that he has 
been the ſport of the company, he is of the ſame 
* opinion; x: he thinks erat 4 4 a that to be the 
, | object | 


rr Ir 


bject of laughter is deſpicable; and agrees With me 
In the neceſſity of altering his conduct but this 
pe never has done, and I am afraid never will do. 


I muſt beg your pardon, however, Mr. Loiterer, 
Wor having troubled you ſo long with matrimonial 

i oncerns 3 but as none of your predeceſſors have 
q efuſed to become mediators between Man and 
Wife, I hope You will excuſe me.—Befides, as my 
Wuſband always reads your work, this may poſlibly 
Whave ſome effect on him; and when he ſees how 
idiculous his behaviour appears in print, he may 


1 


t length be prevailed on to have a will of his own. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Your conſtant Reader, 


M ART SIMPLE. 
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im their hearts, approved of either the one or the 


other, I can not preſume to determine, but 1 
humbly hope that they will not be ſorry to hear 
that J arrived in good health and ſpirits at my own 


Rooms on Tueſday laſt ; ' an event which gave 


myſelf, at leaſt, moſt unfeigned ſatisfaction, as I ; 
bad for ſome time been not a little alarmed for the 


firuation of the Univerſity which I had deprived of 


my preſence, well knowing how neceſſary my week- ; 
y diſtributions are now become, to direct the Taſte, 5 
and improve the Manners of my fellow Academi - 


cians ; which idea, Jenes to a conſciouſneſs | of 
Vol. II. 8 2 . what 


—— 
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Prioss « of my Readers who have 1— : 5 my 
laſt three papers, are ſufficiently acquainted 
both with my Journey to Town, and the reaſon 
which induced me to undertake it: How far they, 
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what they muſt inwardly ſuffer whilſt labouring 
under fo cruel a ſuſpence as my long Abſence muſt 
Inevitably occaſion, rendered me compleatly miſe. 
rable during the latter part of my ſtay in London, 
I had, indeed, repeatedly made ſome ſerious efforts 


towards getting out of Town, for four or five days 
ſuceeſſively, previous to my actual departure; but 
as regularly as I got to the White Horſe Cellar, 1 
was informed that all the Coaches had been gone 


by nearly an Hour, —a diſappointment which ! 
might have laboured under, perhaps, till the pre- 
ſent moment, had I not met my friend SENSI TI 
by chance, as I was looking at a Print Shop i in 


Bond Street, who was himſelf returning to Oxford 


the next day, and who offered me a place i in his 
Chaiſe; a mode of conveyance which wWas to me 
the more agreeable, as he meant not to ſet out till 


after Breakfaſt ; for I make a rule of never hurry- 


ing myſelf if I can poſſihly avoid it, and my friend 
| likewiſe is fond of taking things coolly, Having 


therefore met at a Coffee-Houſe, by agreement, 
and ſwallowed a ſufficient quantity of Chocolate, 


Tea, Bread and Butter, we bid adieu to the Me- 
tropolis, not a little elated, I believe, with the 


idea of ſeeing our common friend Dr. Villars, and 
again inhabiting a place, where we were of much 


more conſequence than when trudging along Fleet 
Street, or mobbing at the Haymarket. And here 
1 cannot avoid expreffing t the infinite pleaſure I felt 
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g at the idea of entering Oxford incog: A pleaſure 
ſt which I obſerye is common to all diſtinguiſhed - 
e- characters, ſince the Emperor of Germany, as well 
— as myſelf, ſeems prodigiouſly fond of putting off 
is bis dignity, like a Great Coat which does not 
4 fr fn. 

ut To be ſure. L was a little afraid, left Mr, Raxx 
1 ſhould have given too public a notice of f my being 
16 expected, and ſo have induced. either the. Vice- - 
[ Chancellor, or the Mayor, or perhaps both, to 
80 have walked in proceſſion to meet me; an event 
'E which really would have given me ſome uneaſineſs, 
in 48 1 could not at preſent conveniently make the 
d one a Prebendary, or the other a Knight; beſides, 
ig after ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks of Honour, I could 
e never in confcience have met the former without a 
il low Bow, or have bought my Stockings of the 
* latter without paying for them; two ceremonies 
id which are exceedingly troubleſome to one whoſe 
E Memory and whoſe Money often fail him. But to 
t, return to our Journey. As ſoon as we had paſſed 
e, Hyde-Park Corner, Mr. Senſitive let down the 
e- fore Glaſſes, and muttered ſomething between his 
ae Tecth, which ſounded very much like © I thank 
d God, ” and which I interpreted into « Thank God 
öh 


that we have left the Atmoſphere of Ceremony ad 
Smoke behind us, and have immerged into Free- 
dom and fine Weather ;” for 1 know it to be one 
of Mr. Senfitive's * texts, that the Sun 
5 never 


Satire on the Follies and the Vices of our Metro. 


Poſt Chaiſe, as I can never keep my own temper 


— — — — 


Whip, and the continual ſucceſſion of Objects, 


whole frame into ſuch a fidget, that my thoughts 
ſeem to be plagued with St, Vitus's Dance, and | 
with to diſpute with any body and on any ſubject. 
„We go very uneafily, methinks.” „ We go 
very faſt,” ſaid Senſitive, « and ſhall be i in Oxford 
by Tea-time.” His Eyes brightened as he ſpoke, 
and I faw the name of Villars trembled on his 
tongue; at this moment an old decrepid Sailor, 
leaning on a Crutch, put forth ſomething, whick 
had once been a hat, with one hand, whilſt with 
the other he hid his face; he did not ſpeak, but 
Senſitive read his hiſtory in- the attitude; © Poor 
Man! neceſſity compels thee to do what honeſt 
| ſhame and a remembrance of better days, bluſh 
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never ſhines over London; indeed, from the whale 
air of his Countenance and diſpoſition of his Mu. 
cles, I began to promiſe myſelf ſome exquiits 


bu 
fid 


Des + gi 
polis; but I was for a while diſappointed, for on 


a ſudden, the enjoyment of his preſent freedom, far 
and the anticipation of his approaching pleaſure, Win, 
put him into a moſt provoking good humour, and ha 
made him ſcorn to waſte a thought on the paſt, pe 
Now, unfortunately, I hate good humour in a h. 


in one; the rapid motion of the Wheels, the fre. 
quent Jolts, the inceſſant crack of the Poſt- Boys 


which glare without amuſing the Eye, put my 


but 


/ 
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but to think of,” Senfitive's hand was on his 


uf. purſe, but he had forgotten to let down the 
ite ade Glaſs, and the Poſt- Boy, at the ſame inſtant, 
o. giving his Horſes ſome inhuman Strokes with his 

on WW Whip, we in a moment left the unfortunate Beggar 
m, bar behind. One who had been bleſſed with feel- 
re, Wi ings leſs fine than Senſitive, would, moſt probably 

nd have ſtopped the Carriage, or at leaſt ſworn at the 
it, WW poſt-Boy, and reſted content with the luxury of 
2 having meant well. Senſitive did neither the one 
Der or the other, he ſighed, bluſhed, bit his lips, and 
re- WW fighed: again; a Fly pitched upon his Leg, he 
ys Wl ficuck it off with all his force, but it eſcaped, and 
ts, preſently ſettled on his Face; © Piſh !” ſaid Sen- 
my tive, and ſunk back in fallen filence on the corner 
its of the Chaiſe; I ſaw that he was now in the moſt 
11 delightful paſſion with himſelf and every one round 
Ct. him, and I reſolved to avail myſelf of the opportu- 
go nity.—< That's a very handſome Houſe on our 
rd right hand,” ſaid I, «whom does it belong to?“ 


Senſitive turned away his head, and groaned moſt 
delightfully. - «© Oh, I recollect it is the property 
of Sir * * * 4 —aye, his father got an immenſe 
fortune.“ « Yes, exclaimed Senſitive, he cheated 
Government of a Million!“ „“ Sir * * 4 # 


ut however, I think, behaved well abroad during the 
or late War,” 4 Tolerably, replied Senſitive, he was 
eſt not defeated ſo often as our other Commanders,” 
ſn And his conduct in Parliament, I believe, was 


highly 


, ; <4 pow ie y „ — — e rope ew: m2 r 
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highly approved of, for his Conſtituents applauded 
him in a very diftinguiſhed manner.“ « Very 
0 much ſo, retorted Senſitive, they burnt him in Ef. 
5 figy three times,” Sir * * * * * would have cer. 
| tainly been damned to everlaſting fame, had we 
not, as Senſitive finiſhed his laſt Philippic, turned 

into the Inn where we were to change Horſes 

The Landlord began to be very importunate in en- 
treating us to alight, and Senfitive, merely to avoid 

| being talked to, conſented to be ſhewn into a room, 

The Waiter was defiring us to walk up Stairs, 
when Senfitive exclaimed, «Can't you let us have 

2 front room below?“ «« Pleaſe your Honor, Lord 
Premium's family have taken up both the front 
1 parlours.” „Lord who?“ ſaid Senſitive. Lord 
Premium,“ replied the Waiter, « Umph, Lord 
Premium, it may be fo, but I don't remember his 

name in the Red Book,” (e No Sir, he has been 

created only three weeks, he was a Jew an pleaſe 

your Honor,” © and is a Lord, replied Senſitive; 

very well, ſhew me up Stairs.” Senſitive accom- 
panied this laſt obſervation with ſuch an n ineffable 
look of contempt, that had the Mr offered 
me a Blue Ribbon at the moment, I ſhould have | 
1 5 refuſed it. We had ſcarce ſeated ourſelves, when 
ga moſt alarming Þue-and<cry in the Street ſummon- 
ed us to the Window, from whence we ſaw the 
whole Town of Hounſlow, ſome on foot, ſome on 


/ | Horſeback PRONE a Tour” terrified wretch Who 
was 
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was ſcarce fifty yards before them, ſpurring and 
whipping, with all his might, a half ſtarved Horſe 
which appeared each moment, to be finking under, 
him; „What in the name of goodneſs are all 
thoſe people collected together for,” ſaid L © They, 
are in purſuit of a, Nobleman, I ſuppoſe,” ſullenly 
replied Senſitive. © Purſuit of a Nobleman, are 
you mad, Senſitive. ? "ug 8 Pugh, pugh, you know 
I mean 2 Highwayman no, no, there goes the, 
N obleman.” Lord Premium's Carriage drove from 
the door. - At this inſtant, John (Senſitive's 
Servant) came. into the room to aſk me whether or 
not I had any lug ggage, as, he could not find ſo 
much as the ſmalleſt parcel in any part of the 
Chaiſe. « No luggage, John, ſurely you are 
miſtaken, I have a large Portmanteau and a ſmall 
Sur de nuit. Indeed Sir, they are not here.” 


his 
Pi 60 Then 8 have left them behind me in Town. 
The caſe was exactly ſo. L had forgot to ee ge ug 


a ſingle thing, and upon ſecond thoughts, began 
to doubt whether L had even diſcharged my Lodg- 
ings ; the fact is, that through life, I have always 
truſted the management of my perſon and property. 
to the direction of people who have as regularly 
brought me into the moſt cruel dilemmas by their 


en | 
Theſe friends are „ more nor leſs than the 


pronoun They ; If I have a Cloak- bag to pack 
up, a Parcel to ſend Ws. or Papers to arrange, L 
always 


mM 


ö 
| 
| 


| 
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cannot bear to have his Maſter laughed at, even 
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to THE LOSTERER:; 

always expect They will do it, but ſomehow ol 
other, They are very treacherous friends, and ſel. 
dom, if ever, deſerve the truſt: which J repoſe in 


them. But to return tô my Story. Senſitive no 


ſooner perceived my diſtreſs, than he infiſted upon 
fending John back to diſcharge my debt and bring 
down my Cloaths the next day by the Coach. As 
J hate talking when I have nothing to fay, and 


deſpiſe refuſing a favour which I mean to accept, 


I conſented to this plan, and we all walked down 
Stairs to ſet John off; when I was got to the laſt 
. ſtep, I looked round, and ſaw that Senfitive had 
detained his Servant to give him ſome private di- 
rections, and was at that moment putting a Half. 
Guinea into his hand; as ſoon as Senfitive ſaw he 
was obſerved, he began bluſhing, and blowing his 
Noſe with great perſeverance to conceal his confu- 


fion; „ What's in the Wind now? ſome Aſſigna- 


tion 1 ſuppoſe; tell me, Senſitive, who is the 
Lady ? John, what's her name?“ John, who 


for a Moment, anſwered haſtily, « it's only the 
poor Sailor.” — © Hold your tongue, Sir,” ſaid 
Senſitive, with more aſperity than I ever heard him 
ſpeak with to a Servant before, and do you hear, 
make all the haſte you can.” John, who knew 
that his Maſter muſt be very much offended to call 
him Sir, diſappeared in a Moment; and a few 


minutes afterwards, the Chaiſe being quite ready, 


we 


J 
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ve purſued our Journey over Hounſlow Heath. 
The few words which had eſcaped from poor John 
were as good as a Volume to me; Senſitive per: 
ceived it, for we proceeded near five miles before 
he opened his lips; however, in due time and by | 
degrees he began to re· aſſume ſomething like ꝛon- 
fidence, and before we got to Maidenhead-Bridge 
ventured to look me in the face, and appeared not 
ſo much diſtreſſed at having been detected in 2 
virtuous action.—As I think that I cannot poſtibly 
impreſs my Readers with a better opinion of my 
own Judgment in the choice of my friends, or the 
claim which they have to their eſteem, I ſhall con- 
elude this paper with only mentioning that nothing 
elſe material happened to us till our arrival at 
Oxford, when we found that Magdalen Tower 
ſtood juſt where we left it, and that J ſhall conti- 
nue (as above mentioned) to amuſe, inſtruct, and 
improve my fellow Students, as long as I hayg 
matter to write, or they inclination to peruſe, 
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OF THE 


8 AT U R DAY, October 17, 1789. 


« God made the Country, but Man made the Town.” 
| CowPER. 


ce r Pu merit of the following communication 


of its publication, yet the length of it ſuch, as 


N umbers.“ 


vol. II. = 


LOLIL E R E R. 


being too confiderable to admit a doubt | 


far exceeds the uſual limits of one Paper. The 
Author of the Loiterer has, for the firit time, 
permitted the ſame ſubject to extend rene two 
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To the AUTHOR of © 'he LOITERER 


SIR, 


Touch I have been a conſtant reader of your 
paper from it's firſt appearance, it was not, till 
very lately, IJ ever entertained the moſt diſtant Idea 
of becoming your Correſpondent.— Poſſeſſing party 

1 certainly not above mediocrity, never having en- 
joyed the advantages of an Univerfity education, 
and rarely mixing with literary circles, I confidered 
myſelf as ill-qualified to attack the vices, the fol- 
lies, and'the inconſiſtencies of a world, over which 
their tutelary Deity Faſhion has thrown a ſhield ſo 
truly adamantine as to blunt the edge of Satire, 
and render the ſhafts of Irony pointleſs. Nor 
would the defire of ſending my pame * down the 
ſtream of time,” together with yours, have been 
ſufficient to have excited my literary ardor, had 
not your twenticth number engaged my attention, 
in a manner too ſtrong to be reſiſted, by flattering 
my prejudices, confirming my opinions, and giving 
my own ſentiments in better language than I could 
have expreſſed them. Mr. Edmund Eſcutcheon's 
letter has, indeed, ſaid all that reaſon can offer in 
defence of his and my favourite notions; give me 
leave, however, Mr. Loiterer, to ſpeak practically 
on the ſubject; and, by inſerting the following | 
CS: account 


if —— — * 
* 
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account of my life, make the world reluctantly 
own, that Family Pride has ſnatched at leaſt one 
Young man from the allurements of folly and diffi- 
nation, and added one good Citizen, Father, and 
Huſband to this Country, | 


My Father was the deſcendant of a family who 
traced their origin to the Norman invaſion, and 
actually poſſeſſed the Caſtle and deſmene Lands 
which had been formally granted to His Anceſtors 
| by the Conqueror himſelf. The value of the ſur- 
| rounding eſtates ſcarce exceeded 10001. a year, 
and was all that the havoc of confiſcations and for- 
feitures had ſuffered to remain of property which, 
once extended over the greateſt part of one of our 
weſtern Counties. This moderate Revenue, hither- 
to free from debts or mortgage, had been found 
ſufficient to ſupport the family in a reſpectable 
ſtate of Independence, Our immediate Anceſtors 
had all filled the office of. Sheriff, were 16 
| Chairmen at the Quarter Seſſions, and ſometimes 
Foremen of the Jury ; delivered their opinion 
boldly at all public meetings, and were univerſally 
looked on as (if not the firſt at leaſt) the moſt re» 


{pcctable people i in the County. 


tas might we have 3 in this ſtate of 
reſpectability, and long might we have © killed our 


game on * fe paternal e had my Father re- 
| mained | 
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mained contented with being what his Father has 
been before him. But his genius could not ſtoop 


to ſo narrow a plan. He was determined to bring 


himſelf forward to the notice of the world, and 
contrary to the advice of his friends reſolved to 


offer himſelf a Candidate for a Borough (which 


had once belonged to the family) at the next 
Sener! Election. 85 


1 paſs over, Mr. Loiterer, the many ka and 


heart-aches which this reſolution coft him, I will 
not enumerate the ſpeeches he made, or the liquor 


he ſwallowed on this occafion, and ſhall only fay, 


that neither his eloquence or his beer were thrown 
away, and that he had the unſpeakable honour of 
carrying the election by a conſiderable majority, 
againſt an Antagoniſt of much ſuperior Fortune, 
but greatly 15 us in point of Family. 


CY muſt not imagine, Mr. Loiterer, "hat his 


triumph coſt him nothing, on the contrary he 


might have faid with King Py rrbus, that ſuch ano- 
ther Victory would have ruined bim. But as he 


bad probably never heard of King Pyrrhus, this 


idea gave him no uneaſineſs ; and he chearfully 
mortgaged his Eſtate to half its value, convinced | 


that the lucrative poſts which he Was. ſure of ob- 
taining from the Miniſter, would abundantly make 


up the deficiency | in his income. He was perhaps, 
| for 


Had 


JWn 


r of 
1ty, | 


me, 


his 
he 
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for [ do not aſſert it, as 1gnorant and as venal as 
any member who ever entered the Houſe, and i in 


conſequence of a cloſe attendance on committee, 
and a ſure vote on the fide of Government, obtain- 


ed at the end of three years, a place, not indeed 


adequate to his wiſhes, but ſufficient to encourage 
him in hoping for ſomething better. As he now 
conceived himſelf a man of conſequence, and of 


courſe obliged to keep nothing but the beſt, that 


is the moſt expenſive company, he ſoon found his 
income, even with the addition of his place, by no 
means adequate to ſupport him in his preſent ſtyle 
of life; and after a long ſtruggle between the Pride 

of Family and the Pride of Wealth, married the 
Daughter of an opulent Citizen, who thought the 


hard-earned Savings of a life. of labour and ſelf- _ 


denial, well. laid out in Purchaſing a little better 
Blood for his Deſcendants. = e 


T his event 4 my Father to fix his refidence 
entirely in the Capital, for my Mother (whoſe ta- 
lent in ſpending money was at leaſt equal to her 


Father's in ſaving it) was much too fine a Lady to 


exiſt out of London. Beſides, his own buſineſs 
both in and out of the Houſe, left him not many 
months at liberty; and as he was now certain of 
being brought in at every Election for ſome mini- 


ſerial Borough, he gave himſelf no further trouble 


Some- 


in keeping up his country connections. 
times, 


* 
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times, indeed, in the effuſion of ſelf important 


Pride, he would talk of reviſiting his Native 


County, and occafionally amuſed his company 
with the improvements he intended to make in the 

t of his Anceſtors ; but the oppoſition of my 
Mother (who thought the money much better 
ſpent in a trip to ſome Watering-place) conſtantly 


prevented the execution of a plan, in which he 


was not perhaps very earrieſt ; and from the time 
of my birth to the day of his death, he never quit. 


ted Town but to paſs a few weeks at Brighton, or 
to ſpend the Chriſtmas receſs at the Villa of ſome 


of his political Friends. — As my Father and Mo- 


ther now led a moſt faſhionable life, they of courſe 


gave me a moſt faſhionable education : Inſtead of 


being ſent to one of the reſpectable public ſchools 
of this Kingdom, I was placed at a paltry ſeminary 
near London, where, except a little bad French 
and leſs Latin, L learnt nothing but thoſe petty 
a acquirements, which in the opinion of many, are 
important enough to preclude the neceſſity of any 


kind of Learning, Information, or Taſte. —From 
hence I was removed to a Military Academy on the 


| Continent, there J learnt to perform my exerciſe 
and make the cotillian ſteps in the moſt correct 
and graceful manner, and was equally great at the 


morning's Review and the evening's petit Souper.— 


Being thus alike qualified to diſcharge the duties 
| of a Soldier and a Citizen, T \ was recalled home to 


take 


THE LOITERER. Fy 


nt take poſſeſſion of a pair of Colours in the Guards, 
Ve which the intereſt of my Father had procured for 
ny me, and two years after, on my coming of age, 
he was by the ſame political connection made Member 
ny of the Britiſh Parliament. I was then at the age 
ter of twenty - one, and with a very ſmall ſhare of na- 
tly tural or acquired prudence, initiated at once into 
he all the Diſſipation of a luxurious Metropolis. My 
ne Duty as an Officer took up but a ſmall ſhare of my 
it. time, and (as ſome good Friend was always ready 
or to tell me when the queſtion was to be put) I 
me found the Houſe rather an agreeable lounge, than 
[o- a ſerious occupation. yy” had conſequently time 
rle enough on my hands 1 to do what I pleaſed with, 
of and I accordingly paſſed it in company with a ſet 
ols of young Men as thoughtleſs and diſipated as my- | 
ary ſelf; and as I never wanted Health, Spirits, or 
ch Money, and as I had acquired during my reſidence 
tty in France the great art of refining away the grofler 
are parts of vitious pleaſure, and covering voluptuouſ- 
any ness with a veil of ſentiment, I think I may fairly 
om conclude I received all the enjoyment which that 
the ſpecies of life is capable of affording. In this deli- 
ciſe rium of fancied happineſs, I was but little diſturb- 
ect ed by the loſs of my Father, who one day exerted 
the himſelf fo vehemently in defending an unpopular 
— Tax againſt the clamours of oppoſition, that at his 
ties return home he was ſeized with an inflammatory 
to Fever which ſoon carried him off. As the weak- 
ake 8 
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neſs of Conjugal or Parental love were never felt 


for ſome years afterwards my life paſſed aN in 
e Gone circle of buſineſs without intereſt, and 


never equal to their ſtate of living, was not likely 
to be improved by mine, and by the purchaſe of 
my Captain's and Lieutenant-Colonel's Commiſſion 


paternal eſtate, the net income of which, after 
deducting the intereſt. of the mortgage and the 


than three hundred a year. This latter expedient 
1 reſolved on without heſitation, for as I had ro 


eſtate gave me but little uneaſineſs, and the only 
Py of the bulineſs Which ſeriouſly affected me, 


10 FIii E L04TERES; 


by any of our family, and ſeldom heard of among 
dur acquaintance, this event gave me much Ie 
forrow than it would ſince have done; and after 
the firſt impreſſion of grief was over, I returned to 
my uſual occupations and my ufual pleaſures, and 


diſfipation without amuſement. From this courſe 
of life I was at length rouſed by a circumſtance 
which 1 could no longer conceal, even from my: 
ſelf ; the Fortune which my Mother brought, 


was now reduced within the compaſs of a few hun- 
dreds, I was therefore under the neceſſity either 
of quitting the army and giving up my Town 
connections, or ſelling the ſmall remainder of my 


roguery of the Steward, was reduced to little more 


idea it was poſſible to live out of the gay world, 
and always looked on a Country Gentleman in a 
contemptible light, the idea of parting with my 


was | 


THE LOITERER rr 


as the neceſſity 1 was under of leaving London 
zn order to inſpect the Title deeds, and ſettle ſome 
other matters previous to the Sale. 


ter Fa 

| to Nor let this be wondered at by thoſe who are 
and nacquainted with the ſtrong influence, which early 
in opinions and confirmed prej judices, will always have 
and rer the human mind. What my conduct was 
arſe then, will be the conduct of all thoſe who have 
nce been prematurely introduced into a world, where 
my the tender charms of domeſtic Society, and the 
zhe, N cacred reſpect for the Paterni Lares, are held up as 
ly abjects for Laughter, and their poſſefſors _— 
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M. firſt day's s journey was TIA RR 1 | 
B fant, the Gloomy .Heaths of Surry and the 
extended Downs of Wiltſhire are but ill calculated 
to amuſe the thoughts of the melancholy Traveller, 
and of the ſources. of internal entertainment, my 
ſock was then exceedingly limited. The ſecond 
paſſed away much better, a night of ſweeter ſleep 
than J had lately enjoyed, had given me a freſh 
recruit of. health and ſpirits, and I traverſed and 
admired the deep vales, and airy mountains which 
mark the weſtern extremity of the kingdom with a 
pleaſure, I had till then thought it impoſſible to 
receive from any objects at that diſtance from the 
Vol. II. : 12 3 a 
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Metropolis. A ſtrong proof that the pleaſure we 
take in contemplating the rich ſcenery of Nature is 
a propenſity congenial to the human mind, ſince 
we ſee it continually breaking out in thoſe, whoſe 
mode of education and habits of life have heen far 
from favourable to the improvement of thu elegant 
taſte. —The evening of the third day brought me 
to the refidence of my anceſtors, and little as I had 
hy | been' accuſtomed to indulge in gloomy or abfirated 
1 . ideas, I could not behold the time-worn turrets ri. 
: ſing in venerable grandeur above a ſmall hanging 
Wh wood of Oaks, which ſeemed almoſt coeval with the 
manſion, and on which the ſetting Sun juſt threw 
his laſt parting beams,-without-a mixture of ſenfa- 
tions which at that time I could not account . 
nor can now deſeribe. 
The original Caſtle had hows built © Gurt | 
turbulent reign of Stephen, of which the Towers, 
Gateway and Keep remained in rude aid primæval 
Simplicity. — The Hall and Chapel were in the 
middle ſtyle of Gothic, with cluſtered Pillars and 
fretted Roofs, dark, maghificent and glootny : And 
"8 "the remainder which eompoſed the babitable bart 
0 NS of the houſe was erected during the reign of- 'Henry 
3 | the Seventh, and built in the light and airy Gothic | 
| | which at that period was brought to its higheſt 
| [08 Wy perfection. The whole though compoſed in diffe- 
. Fcerent ys or archirecture, and from the neglect of 


"Huy Tory much pas to PT formed 8 
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a grand and pictureſque Pile of buildings, and 
| commanded a confined but pleaſing proſpect over 
a narrow green vale > Which loſt itſelf in a chain of 
ſteep hills, and was ſkirted by a ſmall village fron: 
whence our Caſtle and Family take their Name. 
Such was the. manſion. into which I was admitted 


by a grey headed Servant whoſe looks compleatly 


correſponded with the place, and who, had he nor 
been previouſly informed of my intended Viſit, 
would ſcarcely have acknowledged the fickly and 
thin figure which ſtood before him, as the legiti- 


mate deſcendant of his former Maſters. Owing 
however to this circumſlance, both he and his W ife 
(to whoſe care the Caſtle and Gardens had been 


committed, at my Father's removal to London,) 


were fortunate enough to diſcover a moſt ſtriking 


likeneſs between myſelf and every one of my Fa- 
mily, whom they had ever ſeen ; and in the over- 
flowing of their joy, gave me a long detail of the 


Rural and Convivial exploits of my Predeceſſors, 


and after expatiating on the unbounded Hoſpita- 
lity for which the Family had been always famous, 


concluded with obſerving, e that the whole village 
would be wild with joy, the moment they heard 


the Young "Squire was coming to live among them.” — 
He was not miſtaken in his conjecture, for he had 
ſcarcely finiſhed ſpeaking, when the Bells ſtruck up 


ſo loud a pea), that they ſeemed to endanger the 


5 5 lafety of the Village Steeple. 4 Good God,” I 


exclaimed, - 
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exclaimed, cc they are ſorely not making all this 
noiſe about me. » Nothing however, was more 
true, for before I could demand an explanation of 
what ſeemed to me ſo extraordinary a Compliment, 
L was ſurpriſed by the ſudden vociferation of a large 
troop of the inferior Tenants and Peaſantry, who 
were aſſembled in a conſiderable body to pay their 
| congratulations to the Repreſentative of a Race, 
1 | who had long been their Landlords and Benefac- * 
1 tors; and were expreſſing their joy and bidding | 
Hs dim welcome, by ſeveral Toud, e and re- 
peated Chears. 


Amazed as . was at this unlooked for reception, 
had recollection enough to go out and thank them 
in perſon for the welcome they had given me, and 
intreat them to ſpend the evening in drinking n my 


health at the only Ale-houſe the Village afforded. 


Though the manner of pay ing my Compliments 
was not quite in the uſual Style of the Family, the 
latter part, at leaſt, was perfectly intelligtble: They 
accordingly took the hint, and after affecting wiſhes 
for my proſperity, and reiterated ſhouts of applauſe, 
_ departed to teſtify their joy in a more ſubſtantial 
-manner.—Thcre was ſomething in the Scene I had 
| juſt been witneſs to, which gave me ſenſations hi- 
1 1555 therto unfelt, and rendered me unfit for any com- 
bpany ; I therefore ordered an early Supper, and 
ſoon after retired to my. chamber. 


Het 
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Here having no inclination to ſleep, I employed 
myſelf in conſidering the behaviour of the fimple 


them higher in my opinion, and inſpired me with 
the firſt idea of literally coming to live among ft them, 
by offering a new ſource of pleaſure to my view, — 
Nor will this appear altogether extraordinary to 
thoſe who recolle& the Scenes I had been hitherto 


its neareſt environs, Where the ſtrange mixture of 
' ranks has ſo blended the whole mals, that the Toe 
of the Peaſant gibes the Heel of the Courtier, I 


feudal veneration with which an old Family in the 


from generation to generation amongſt the Sons of 
Labour and Penury. In London I well knew no 


have been otherwiſe moved by my preſence or ab- 
ſence, my proſperity or my ruin, my life or my 


ſelves and their own intereſts, and am clearly con- 
vinced, that my Valet would have called in a Phy- 


ral, with the ſame well-bred compoſure, with which 


but honeſt ruſtics; which at every reflection raiſed 


: A > ear, nA pas 22. 


engaged in, and the people with whom I had till. 
now converſed. Always living either in London or 


had never entertained the leaſt idea of that almoſt 


Country is looked up to by their numerous tenants- - 
and dependants, or with what ſacred zeal the me- 
mory of their patrons and benefactors is tranſmitted 


one whom I employed in any one branch, would 
death, than as the event immediately affected them- 


ſician on my illneſs, or an Undertaker at my Fune- 


ne would have bruſhed my coat, aired my linen, 


. — 


— 


or combed my hair. Great therefore was the re. 
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verſe, and ſtriking the compariſon between thoſe 


whom I had left, and thoſe whom I found; and it 
was not till after I had exhauſted the powers of re. 


flection, by forming and rejecting a variety of 


plans, that I ſunk into a ſleep, which laſted till the 
old chiming clock in che Hall had FRO on 
hour of nine. | 


L aroſe immediately, and after manch an haſh 


breakfaſt, ſet out to take a regular ſurvey of the 
Caſtle, not unaccompanied' by my grey headed 
Friend, for whom I already began to feel a preat 
reſpect, and from whoſe notes I expected to receive 


great information in my Tour. We firſt viſited 


the Hall, where the ſuſpended ſuits of armour, 
| the large collection of javelins, pikes, and ſpears, 
| &c. curiouſly arranged along the walls, the wide 


Chimney Pieces and maſſy Oaken Tables, atteſted 


alike the valour and the hoſpitality of the ancient 


poſſeſſors of the Caſtle. My Guide then conducted 


me to the long Gallery, where an extended line of 
- Anceſtors entirely occupied one fide of the apart- 
ment, and frowned in ſullen majeſty from their 
2 gorgeous and duſty frames. My Conductor was 
here very eloquent, retailed numberleſs anecdotes 
of their martial proweſs, and related the various 
atchievements for which each of them had been | 

diſtinguiſhed ; and (though the confeſſion may poſ- 
ſibly draw a ſmile from your readers) I could not 


contemplate 


contemplate the manly appearance and conſider 
the hardy deeds, of my : Steel: clad Sires, without 
thinking myſelf a very inſignificant and degenerate 
being, and looking on my own paſt atchievements 
ina moſt. contemptible | ligh t. After ſlightly ;{ur- 
 veying the other apartments, we entered the Cha- 
pel, where the beautiful perſpective of the Iſle, the 
antique appearance of the Tombs, (on which the 
armed warriors and their conſorts repoſed at length 
ide by fide, with uplifted hands, ſurrounded by a 
troop of kneeling children,) ſet off by the ſoft, and 
mellow light, which ſtreamed. from the painted 
windows, gave me a ſolemn ſenſation which I never 
experienced at the entrance of. any modern edifice. 
Here I ſoon found that my Conductor had not 
over- rated the merits of the Family: The Cd 
Arms, the. long Inſcriptions on the monuments, 
and the tattered Banners whieh were ſuſpended over 
them, bore, witneſs to their thirſt for military glory 
and their ſucceſs in the fields of battle. And let 
not ſuch as are unacquainted with the various turns 
of the human mind, wonder if my Enthuſiaſm was 
by this time raiſed to the higheſt pitch, and if, at 
this moment, I felt an horror not to be deſcribed 
at the idea of parting with a place, of Which J had 
lo lately learned the value; not without a ſecret 
reſolution of ſubmitting to any mortification, rather 
than give up the ſeat of my Anceſtors to the merey 
of ſome opulent Citizen, o ονο˖, Gro Contractor: F 
F ull 


Full of this idea, 1 ſtrolled into the Garden, and 
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flinging myſelf down at the foot of a large Beech, wor 
endeavoured to hit on ſome plan, which might ex. accom! 
tricate me from my deer difficulties, without a duced 
ſaerifice which I was every moment more determi. who Ic 
ned not to make. None however occurred; for MI „nein 
indeed 1 knew neither the amount of my debts or ſo entil 
the extent of my income, and of all ſerious buſineſs de gre 
1 was both by education and habit entirely i ignorant. lively : 
How my deliberations would have ended I know dipped 
not, had I not been interrupted by the arrival of a awo 
perſon, to whom as I am obliged for every comfort of ther 
I now enjoy, I muſt beg leave to introduce more The 
particularly to your notice. * . eich ot 
The Father of Mr. B. —, who now approached ranity, 
me, was many years Rector of the pariſh and Tutor WT pared t 
to mine; in which ſituation he ſo endeared himſelf uſually 
to the latter, that at his death, he not only pre- love wi 
ſented his Son to the vacant. benefice, but alſo ob- 102 
tained for him by his political connections, another bappine 
living from the Chancellor, He ſoon after married connect 
an amiable young woman of ſome fortune, to whom who la 
he had been long attached; and with whom he had eome te 
ever ſince paſſed a life of Tranquility, Content and ſome m 
Virtue.— Such was the perſon, who now came with WW talk to 
the eager zeal of gratitude, to pay his reſpects to rough d 
the Son of his Benefactor.— As he was a ſenſible able op 
* man, and above the common forms, our converla- to furni 
tion ſoon became unreſerved on both ſides, and! ments f 


* 


heſitated 
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dettated not to accept his invitation to paſs the re- 
mainder of the day with his Family. I accordingly 
accompanied him to the Parſonage, and was intro- 
auced to his Wife, and two elegant Daughters, 
who roſe to receive me with a grace and air which 
convinced me, chat true eaſe and elegance were not 
ſo enticely confined to the circles of the great, as 
the great may be inclined to imagine. Indeed the 
lively and ſpirited converſation, in which the day 
ſipped away, and the tender and affectionate be- 
haviour of the Family fill vs pena wy ideas 
of them. | 
There ſaw I a huſband a wife actually fond of 
eich other, I ſaw young women beautiful without 
vanity, and improved without affectation. I com- 
pared their manners with thoſe of the women T had 
uſually converſed with, and went to bed ee in 
ove with —a Country F IT; 
I was rouzed next morning from dreams of rural 
happineſs with which perhaps Miſs B. was a little 
connected, by the information that Mr. Plumb 
who lately purchaſed a neighbouring eſtate, Was 
come to treat with me for mine. As he had come 
ſome miles on this errand, I could not refuſe to 
talk to him, but began the conference with a to- 
rough determination, to break it off the firſt favour- - 
able opportunity, and he was preſently fo! god as 
to furniſh me with one; for attiongſt other argu- 
ments for lowering the” price, ' he obſerved that the 
| 5 houſe 
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houſe itſelf was worth nothing, being ſuch a 44. 
 fhackeld old place that it muſt be pulled down, and 


and led 
ter of r 


that he even doubted if the materials would be good Wit] 
enough to be of ſervice; this was too > much, therefore happin 
| thoſe ti 
cc Glad of a quarrel rait I ut the door. — I may | 
My he: 
Something however was to be done, and ate? of the 
4 very ſhort ſtruggle, I opened my whole Gituation to WM amend: 
my new friend, and requeſted his advice in clearing Eliza; 
my affairs. I will not take up your time by unne- a beau 
ceſſary and unintereſting details, and will only ſay none C 
that he warmly entered into my concerns, and being FEW 
a man of buſineſs as well as a ſcholar, he ſoon de- And 
| tected the falſe accounts of my Steward, and ſo ought 
ſtrongly convicted him of roguery, that he was of you 
happy to refund the money with the addition of the M 
intereſt to ſave himſelf from puniſhment. —ÞBy the I de 
advice of my friend I fold my Colonel's Commiſſon, in gen 
my Houſe in T own, Plate and Furniture, which contra 

| rogether with the above- mentioned money not ouly W many 
_ payed off my debts, but left a ſam ſufficient to put opinio 
rhe Caſtle and its environs in full and compleat re prope! 
pair. Here then I retired in the rwenty-ninth year habita 
of my age, and after three years moderate como: ther, « 
my, with the aſſiſtance of a fortunate legacy, Was enjoy 
enabled to clear my eſtate from all incumbrances nous 
and the moment I had done ſo, ſolicited the hand M. 

of one whoſe heart I had: long had an intereſt in lize, 


And 
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and led to the Altar of my chapel the eldeſt Penh 
ter of my beſt Friend. 

With her I have now lived fix. years, in as much 
happineſs, as our ſtate will admit of, and excepting 
thoſe trifling vexations to which humanity 1 is heir, 


| may fairly ſay, I never know an uneaſy moment, 
My health and ſpirits are preſerved by the ſports 


of the field, my mind is improved and my heart / 


amended by the converſation and example of my 


Eliza; and I have the additional pleaſure of ſeeing 
2 beautiful and healthy family riſing round me, 
none of whom (if I can help 5 ſhall ever receive 


2 Town equcation. 
And now, Mr. Loiterer, 1 know not whether I 
ought to apologize to you, for taking up ſo much 
of your time; ſince if the Story is unintereſting, 
the Moral may be of uſe. _ 7 
I do not indeed imagine that the preſent Age i is 


in general worſe than' the preceding ones ; on the 
contrary if 1 it has loſt ſome virtues, it has eſcaped 


many crimes ; but its moſt ſtriking and (in my 
opinion) moſt blameable Characteriſtic, is a ſtrange 
propenſity among the higher ranks, to leave their 


habitations in the country, for many months toge= 


ther, often the greater part of the year, in order to 


enjoy the expenſive and empty pleaſures of a luxu- 


rious and over-grown CAPITAL. 


Much might be urged, were Ane to mor- 
lize, on the > folly of this practice.— The cruelty of 


n 
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taking money, which as it is the produce of th 
earth, ought to be ſpent amongſt its Cultivator, 


to laviſh on the , purveyors of luxury and pride; 


the danger of breeding their children in too eXpen, 
fie a manner for their income, are but few of the 
many reaſons which might be brought i in ſuppon 
of. my Argument. But as I have obſerved, ' tha 
no reaſon weighs ſo. much as that which aſſects our 
perſonal gratification, I will only defire ſuch of oy 
| Country Gentlemen, who like Sir Francis Wronghuad, 
are defirous of going up to Town and becoming 


| Parliament-men, to remember the Ring ing of James 
the Firſt. 


wo 


% You Country Gentlemen,” 
« * when in the Country are like Ships in a River, ani 
* make a great b; but in Town you are like Shi 
4 35 5 e Sea, and _— to be e at all! 
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sis, 


3 good -l nature with lied you have ac- 
cepted the communication of your Corre- 
| ſpondents, and the attention you have ſhewn to 
their ſeveral requeſts, have encouraged me to lay 
| before you the adventures of a Life, whoſe misfor- 
tunes are rather the effect of Folly, than Vice; 
and whoſe Follies, if not more pardonable, are at 
leaſt more ſingular, than thoſe of other people. 
My father, who was deſcended from a reſpectable 
family, obtained at a very early period of life a 
Vol. II. | hing 


; "TRE a 


living of zoo a Year, and immediately after mat. wort 
ried an amiable young woman, to whom he had WW kind 
been long and tenderly attached: In conſequence ſome 
of which unnatural procceding all his great rela. diſp. 
tions were ſo juſtly incenſed againſt him, that they thou 
with one accord pronounced him ruined ; and as jr fem: 
would have been uſeleſs to 2 a ruined man, they the 


left him to ſhift for himſelf. 5 
But in ſpite of their wiſe e my Fathe 
and Mother were obſtinate enough to perfiſt in be. 
ing happy; and as they had no child but myſelf, 
and no particular penchant but for the happineſs of 
each other, found their little income ſufficient for 
all their wants, and almoſt all their wiſhes. And 
thus poor but contented, humble but happy, with 
= unextinguiſhed, perhaps with increaſed -affeQion, 


frier 
inde 
yea 
ſom 
othi 
pof 
Wer 
| tive 
not 


they ſlipped quietly through life, remarked only cal 
among the ſmall circle of their acquaintance, for ned 
their goodneſs of heart and ſimplicity of manners, du 
| Amongſt the pleaſing occupations of a retired life be 
the inſtruction of a darling child was not forgotten; | 
to cultivate. my taſte and improve my heart formed ev 
the buſineſs of their ſerious hours, and the amuſe- an 
ment of their idle ones; nor is it to be wondered of 
at, if under ſuch inſtructors, I imbibed, together an 
with an admiration of their Virtues, a ſtrong de- De 
fire to imitate their example. — The comforts of a al 
ſincere friendſhip, and the luxury of mutual love, of 
were the firſt ideas [ can remember ; and at the age 5 
fo 


of nineteen, 1 quitted home, and entered 4hc 
FF worl 
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world with a heart beating kindly towards all man- 
kind, and eager to beſtow its warmeſt affections on 
{we deſerving and beloved object. With ſuch a 
diſpoſition objects are ſeldom long wanting; and 
though the circles of Oxford, by the exclufion of 
female ſociety, deprived me of the power to form 


friends at leaſt I had an ample choice. Various 
indeed were the intimacies I formed during the firſt 
year of my reſidence at the Univerſity, of which 
ſome were broken off by the levity of caprice; and 
others interrupted by the diſcovery of contrary dif- 
poſitions 3 ſome wore off by abſence, and others 
were diffolved by death; and conſidering the mo- 
tires on which moſt of them were founded, I know 

not whether the ſhortneſs of their duration can be 
called a diſadvantage. Amongſt the many con- 


duced me to form, one alone was TY of 2 
better appellation. | 


even my imagination could wiſh for in a friend, 
of chance, it was ſoon after the cauſe of mutual 
parts or information ; in judgment and real ſenſe 
of diſpoſition, far from leſſening our attachment, 


greatly increaſed it, —he was amuſed by my lively 
9 and I looked up to his Judgment with ad- 


bh, 5 
— 
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the kind of connection I. moſt wiſhed ; yet of 


nections, however, which accident or whim in- 


Charles B — was indeed every thing, which 
and though our acquaintance at firſt was the effect 
and real regard, —Hardly, perhaps, my equal in 


he was infinitely my ſuperior ; and this difference | 


K 3 miration 
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miration and reſpect.—Inſtructed by the converſ. 
tion, or charmed by the correſpondence of this 
Friend, more than three years paſſed away, in x 
ſtate of happineſs, which regret for its loſs has 
fince taught me the full value of.—In the Summer 
of the year—a memorable æra of my life, it was 
my fate to become acquainted with a lady of fa. 
mily and fortune much ſuperior to my own, whom 
I ſhall call Belinda. 7 

After what I have ſaid of myſelf, Mr. 3 
you will poſſibly imagine that a moderate ſhare of 
beauty and elegance, when accompanied by youth 
and good temper, would have been ſufficient to 
capivate a heart ſo little diſpoſed to reſiſtance. 
The lady, however, poſſeſſed more, and at this 
moment, when age, ill- health, and misfortune 
have long conſpired to blunt the finer feelings, 
when my blood no longer boils with the impetu- 
- ofity of youth, when my pulſe no more throbs 
with the ardour of expectation, yet even now I 
muſt own, that Belinda, both in perſon and mind, 

was almoſt without an equal. Rn! hoo 
Such was Belinda; and when to this account! 
have added that ſhe paſſed the Summer at the 
houſe of one of our neareſt neighbours, where l 
had frequent opportunities of ſeeing and admiring 
her, I ſcarcely need ſay, that they were ſoon pro- 
ductive of one of thoſe really difintereſted attach- 
ments, of which the ſenſual and the unfeeling may 

be perhaps inclined to doubt the exiſtence. e 

During 5 
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During the commencement of this attachment 1 
| felt nothing but pleaſure, never once reflecting „ 
on the ſuperiority of her rank and fortune, or my 
own dependant ſituation, I gave myſelf wholly up 
to the enchanting pleaſure I found in her company ö 
and converſation. Every freſh day brought with | * 
it ſome freſh engagement for a ride or a walk, and _ 5 
when we parted in the evening, I knew I was ſure q 


of paſſing the greater part of the next with her, 55 : 1 
and that was ſufficient : And if the reflection on q 
the difference of our fituation ſometimes gave me I: 4 
an uneaſy moment, I always took care to drive it , ; | 
away by ſome of thoſe happy delufions, which il 
Lovers, I believe, are never without. I well knew, | 1 1 
indeed, that had I been poſſeſſed of the wealth of „ 1 
the Indies, I ſhould have thought them inſufficient | 


for my happineſs without her, and I therefore ex- 

pected that ſhe would as chearfully ſhare a cottage | 

with me as a palace. —But, alas, I deceived my- 

ſelf |! —What Belinda might have done had my 115 

fortune been equal to her own, I know not; pro-; ³ 11 

bably, however, ſhe would not have been averſe to 

the connection, ſince ſhe always treated me at leaſt 

as a diſtinguiſhed. friend. But her diſpoſition was 

naturally turned to gaiety and amuſement, and ſhe 

had mixed fo much with the circles of the great, and 

been ſo long uſed to a life of faſhion, that ſhe felt 

herſelf wholly unequal to make a ſacrifice of enjoy- 

ments which cuſtom had rendered almoſt neceſſary 

to her, in favor of any man whatever. She theres: „ 
fore N 1 
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fore left me at the expiration of the Summer with 
regret, but not with tenderneſs, and haſtened t, 


EFondon, where ſhe ſoon after gave her band to , ler) 
man of rank ſuperior to herſelf, whom her friends pla 
inclinations rather than her own pointed out to her. to | 
— Though I had all the reaſon in the world to ex: oth 
pect this event, yet when it happened, I was whi 
nearly as much hurt as if it had been entirely un. f 
booked for and unlikely. And on my return to too 
Oxford in the Autumn, gave myſelf up to a me. Cui 
lancholy which the company of my Friend might Cut 
have perhaps been able to diſſipate, had I not ſoon pail 
after felt a ſeverer ſtroke in the ſudden loſs of both me 

2 my Parents, whom Death, kinder than he uſually 0 
is in ſuch circumſtances, carried off within a toy Far 
bours of each other. 15 the 
This was a ſhock, which in my preſent fate 1 -: 
was very unable to ſupport; and finding myſelf or t 
thus cut off from almoſt every thing which was mor 
dear to me on earth, I took the extraordinary e. mut 
ſolution of ſequeſtering myſelf for ever from the Wh 
World, and ſpending the remainder of my days in Wi occ: 
ſome retired ſpot, where I might indulge in all the com 
luxury of melancholy, undiſturbed by the buſtle rath 
of the buſy, or the levity of the gay.—Into thi o 
happy ſolitude, however, after mature deliberation, me, 
and as A particular favor, I determined to admit were 
my friend; but great was my mortificatio, L 1 
when, inſtead of accepting the offer with prope! Cx 
gratitude, he poſitively refuſed to have Way ſhare BAN Poll 


in 
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zn the ndulgenee of ſo abſurd a whim; and ex 
bauſted by turns, all the powers of reaſon and rail 
lery to difluade me from the execution of my 
plan.— But my determination was too deeply rooted 
to be altered by either; and his arguments had no 
other effect, than to produce a mutual coolneſs, 
which we never a afterwards made up. g 
As I had now. reached my twenty-third year, I 
took Orders, and was lucky enough to obtain a 
Curacy in the moſt romantic part of the county of 
Cumberland. To this place I immediately re- 
paired; and as my limited! income would not allow 
me to commence Houſe-keeper, I was contented 
| to board at the houſe of a creditable gentleman 
farmer. And here, for ſome time, I really felt 
the happineſs I expected ; I paſſed the morning 
in rambling over that rich and beautiful country, 
or tracing on paper thoſe ſcenes with which I was 
more particularly. Pleaſed.- In the evening I a- 
muſed myſelf with reading the few lounging books 
which I had brought: with, me. from Oxford, and 
| occaſionally beguiled the time by thoſe trifling 
compoſitions, both in verſe and proſe, which are 
rather the effects of leiſure than genius. But after 
no a long interval theſe reſources began to fail 
The mountains, the lakes, and the woods, 
were indeed ſtill grand, beautiful, and rich; but 
had ſeen them :— My. ſtock of books were ſoon 
C cxhauſted, and where reading gives no ſupply, com- 
© Poſition muſt ſoon grow nend now began for 
| the 
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the firſt time in my life, to experience the feel of = 
not knowing what to do with myſelf, or how o ele 
paſs away my time, —T laid in bed of a morning, or t 
becauſe I had no one employment to call me up; this 
I walked out becauſe I was tired of ſtaying within, WM .cic 
and returned home becauſe I had no where to go of: 
when I was out ;—T always wiſhed for dinner, not rect 
becauſe I was hungry, but merely for ſomething hav 
to do; and have paſſed many a ſummer's afternoon you 
in counting the vibrations of the old family clock b 
or feeding my landlady's poultry.— Tired at lenoth mat 
of my own company, I was obliged to ſeek relief I hap 
in that of others; but to thoſe of the neighbouring he 
Gentlemen, who at my firſt arrival had appeared is 1 
willing to ſhew me civilities, I had behaved with my 
fo much Hauteur and reſerve, that I effectually pre- hay 
cluded all farther intercourſe. I'was therefore un- tha 
der the neceſſity of taking up with ſuch company har 
as I could get, and ſoon after got into a very re. ind 
ſpectable ſociety of young Farmers, of whom! miſ 
was alternately the admiration, and the Butt.— neit 
This, however, bad as it may ſeem, was but the a fi 
beginning of my folly.— I am almoſt aſhamed am 
when I tell you, that the ſiſter of one of my new Fee 
friends, with no other recommendation than you Slo 
and a very ſmall ſhare of beauty, (who was weak aſh: 
enough to think that a poor Curate would make het 71 
happier than an opulent Farmer) had attractions 18 b 
ſufficient to draw me into ſuch an engagement, 8 rede 


made it impoſſible to refuſe een her. I thete · 
- fore 


ö | fore ſubmitted to my fate, and united myſelf fora 
ever to a woman whom I could neither admire, 
eſteem, or like, without even the violence of paſſion 
or the ardor of youth to plead in my excuſe, In 


his ſociety, and with no other income than what 


received with my Cara Spoſa helped me to ſtock, I 


manager and a ſlut, and that ſhe has made me the 
who bid fair to inherit her good qualities. Such 


my paſt life, and conſider both what I wiſhed to 
have been, and what I am, I cannot help thinking, 
that want of judgment is nearly as fatal to our 


a fituation exactly the reverſe of what I had been 
ambitious of obtaining, only from giving way to 


| glorying.in a weakneſs which I ought to have been 
aſhamed of. ph 


That the too great indulgence of romantic ideas 
is by no means the fault of the preſent age, I will 
readily allow; it is therefore only the more dan- 
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| ariſes from a Couple of Curacies and the produce 
of a ſmall Farm, which the few hundred pounds 1 


have now] paſſed ten years ; how they have paſſed 
you may gueſs, when I inform you, that my Wife 
js both vulgar and vain, extravagant and ſelfiſh, -a 


happy father of fix aukward and ordinary children, 


is my preſent ſituation; and when I look back on 


happineſs as want of virtue. Since without the 
indaſgence of any criminal paſſion, or the com- 
miſſion of any glaring fault, I have by means, 
neither uncommon or unlikely, drawn myſelf into 


Feelings, which it was my duty to repreſs, and 


gerous | 
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gerous to the few who poſſeſs them. Since the 
oppoſition, and even the raillery of the world wil 
encourage them 1 in their Enthufiaſm, by gratifying 
their vanity. I will therefore defire you to inform 
the younger part of your Readers, that they whom 
an early diſguſt with the world may induce (like 
the Writer of this Letter) to ſeek happineſs in re. 
tirement, will find more ſorrows than they leave 
behind them. Since an active life muſt at rf 
be a continual mixture of pain and pleafure, hope 
and fear, vexation and enjoyment; whereas a life 
of ſolitude can at het have no other claim to hay. 
pineſs, than exemption from actual mifery, and 
will probably be a ite of RR RE cs 
and Revs | 


- 5 wn . am, Sir, Your of Ke. 8 
wi 07 ke = Wk 59 1 


And 


| N. B. This Work will 7 in fare 4 fold by Me 1 
= | PrINCE and Cooke ; to whom our Correſpondents art 
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— Ricnoſeo | in voi  Puſate forme, 
Non 122 in me. ior PETRARCHA,. 


To the LOIT E R E R. 


3 f by overcome prejudice has long been the "844 
Y of reaſon : but ſurely, Mr. Loiterer, if the 
bufineſs of reaſon be to make us bappy and re- 
ſpectable, it might be better employed i in render- 
W ing ſacred thoſe attachments of the human heart, 
W which, while they encloſe, form a guard around 
W it, and from which our beſt propenfities often ori- 
ginate. Opinions, however weak in themſelves, 
that are by education made the foundation of good 
principles, can rarely be removed without endan- 

Yol. JJ... 8 gering 
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THE LOTTEREER 
gering the whole fabric. I am ſtrongly ſenfible of 
this truth while ſtating it, and look back with , 
feeling of ſeyere regret to the beginning of a lite, 
which has ceaſed to be either honourable or happy, 
in proportion as it has receded from thoſe habn 
of thought that marked its commencement, when, 
in the ardor of youth, my ſoul eagerly imbibeq 
the prejudices of birth and country, local to my 
nation, hereditary to my family. When I co, 
fidered the long-eſtabliſhed dignity of feodal ſuay 
as conferring a rank beyond all titles, and the deep 
devotion with which it was acknowledged as bind. 
ing me to every being around me by thoſe. moſ 
powerful links in the. chain of buman feeling, 
ſervice received or expected, protection given ur 
owed — life itſelf, if needful, ſeemed a ſacriflce due 
to ſuch claims; and when I contemplated in a long 
line of glorious anceſtry all that a high ſpirit af 
honour, united with a courage | fearleſs of danger 
in purſuit of duty, could lead men to atchiere 
often have 1 thought my birth ſecured me fron 
error, and enthuſiaſtically vowed that the blood 
that flowed pure through their veins ſhould not be 


uch was my 0 in the opening of youth, 
when the bounded ſcenes of a Highland lairdihy 


W :. 
comprized in my ideas every charm of , pre-em- Wl 
pence and independence, and promiſed. through WW 


li 


2» 
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© |: to be the conſecrated ſpot to which all its 
W wiſhes ſhould point. Sacred prejudices ! in tear- 
1 ing you from my boſom, what have I ſubſtituted 3 

W Every ſacrifice to reaſon has been the relinquiſh- 
ment of ſome virtue. — In the purſuit of a philo- 
ſophic ſuperiority to the impreſſions of habit, I 
firſt learnt to err; under the influence of it I have 
ref igned the beſt energies of life, fatally levelled 
my character, diffuſed my affections till they are 
weakened almoſt to apathy, and poĩſoned every 
W ſource of real enjoyment, —But I will purſue my 
} ſubject more methodically, and laying before you 
the leading facts of my hiſtory, leave you to draw 


the bleffings of this world as he can, and ſacrifice 
as little in return as Fe. 


Highland regiment, raiſed in the courſe of the war 
to ſerve in North America. Thither I carried all 
he martial ſpirit that an enthuſiaſtic ardor for the 
** 3 1 honcr 


W the compariſon of the national Highland Chief 
elowing with diſtinctions, derived indeed from 
prejudice, but foſtering all the virtues, who be- 
beld a brother's love in every eye that encountered 
his orn. — With the poliſhed Courtier exchanging 
bereditary conſequence for the fictitious ſplendor of 
Voealth, and regarding all mankind with indifference, 
as beings from whom he is to extract as much of 


My entrance! into life was marked with the fea: 
ures of my charater. —TIt was as a volunteer i in a 


Fin oer 
honor of that name and country which I beliereg 
to be a part of my exiſtence, could inſpire.— Bu : 
there it was I firſt learnt to doubt the propriety of l 
| thoſe ideas that had hitherto regulated all my 
actions. In the Americans I ſaw a people illuſ. 
trious without rank, united without ſubordination; 
and who in the equal. claims of citizens ſunk al 
the pride of diſtinction, while they exerciſed thy 
virtues I believed inherent 1 in it. In thoſe of the 
Engliſh with whom I affociated, I beheld birt 
degraded by every depravity of which nature i 
capable; and if they ever ſeemed alive to thei 
rank, it was merely to aſſert it with the moſt dif. 
guſting petulance, and an arrogance offenſive to the 
human feelings over the wretched victims whom 
fortune had humbled to their caprice. In ſuch 
contemplations my name ſoon loſt its influence: 
I no longer believed it the taliſman which ſhould 
guard me from diſhonor ; and breaking that ſpell 
of my infancy, congratulated myſelf on my eman- 
_ Eipation from the ſhackles of prejudice. Shaking 
off with them the intereſt which had hitherto bound 
me to my gallant Clan, and produced thoſe ach 
which claimed the diſtinction now offered, I ff 
fered my name to be enrolled in a lift of promo- 
tions, which, placing me in a regiment in diftant 
quarters, removed them from my fight as well 
my heart, and left me only the common niteres 
Dc. life to purſue, | 


ho 
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As 1 had now loſt a powerful incentive d 5 
I remained 1 in the ſtation to which I had been raiſ- 


ed by the devoted valour of my Highlanders, till 
the concluſion of the war reſtored me to Englan 4 


family remained, though mine were overcome, 
and however ſtrongly the ties of kindred might 
preſs on my heart, as 1 could not recall the a& by 
W which I had forfeited their confidence in my cha- 
| | rater, or light again that ſpark of enthuſiaſm 
W which example had extinguiſhed, I was obliged to 
| ſubmit to the rejection, and turn my thoughts to- 
wards forming my fortune on the principles of 


every man born to make agproperty of as he could. 
I began by a regular attendance on the Miniſter, 


; | but with Chieftains of long renown, now ſought 
played upon the lips unmarked, and which to- 


morrow might rob of all favour. After ſome time 


| | when my father ſuddenly dying, I became the in+ 
beritor of a patrimony ; rich, had it deſcended to 


not to my country !—for the prejudices of my 


e 2 3 I. . 


conduct J had adopted in that world, which I held 


and the heart which once haughtily refuſed to rank 


diſtinction from ſmiles which might yeſterday have 


ſpent in paying a vain homage to this great man, 
U began to confider my attendance as fruitleſs, 


ne with all the local attachments which would 
once have confined me to the enjoyments it offer- 
| | ed, but poor for the gratification of thoſe enlarged 
aas of F and happineſs I had acquired by 
| L 4 „ Sat 


F n rr 
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2 more extended knowledge of life. Lat out for 
Scotland with a heart faintly vibrating to the emo. 
rions I ſuppoſed my return. might excite. in a mo- 
ther and ſiſter once fondly attached to me, and in 
whom I hoped reſentment might be moderated hy 
| feminine ſoftneſs and recent affliction. As ] ap- 
proached che place of my birth, my increaſing emo- 
tions were wound to their height by the fight of 
my vaſlals aſſembled to receive me, though a con- 
ſcious pang wrung my ſoul on beholding among 
them two or three of the followers of my. fortune 


in America—all that had eſcaped !—My heart once 


more opened to the impreſſions of early habit 
felt my ſituation almoſt to tears; and entering the 
_ houſe with a mixture of depreſſion and exultation, 


experienced in ſenſations of the moment a nn 
1 had long ſhut out. 


: by they 5 1 the ſenſation of a moment! 


— On enquiring for my family, I learnt. that my 
öfter, led perhaps by my example, or following 
the caprice of her ſex, had alſo revolted againſi 
the pride of blood, and tempted by the laviſh offers 


of a Nabob, whoſe fancy ſhe had ſuddenly fired in 


| his tour through the Highlands, had abandoned 
| ber parents and country to follow an alien ſcarce 
| known, and ſeek in the ſplendor of the Eaſt, her 
palanquin, and ſlaviſh croud of attendants, a com- 


en far degrading her name by an alliance 
with 


— 
S85¾„ rr % * 


„ — — WH (SO 


with hereditary meanneſs. My mother had deen 


conveyed, immediately on my father's death, to 
the houſe of her ſiſter in a diſtant part of the coun- 


try, without waiting to ſee me.— How were my 
ſenſations damped! I looked round in vain for 


trated them, ſeemed now to poſſeſs a repellant 
tions it could no longer gratify. Accuſtomed to 
the luxuries of the great world, and placed be- 
yond the power of thoſe local delufions which had 


3 endeared it to me as the palladium of honour, 1 


W thing but a dark and irregular monument of bad 


every thing about me, I haſtened to ſettle the bufi- 


1 | neſs which had devolved upon me, again exulting 


W in the diſcernment that had fixed me far from ſuch, 
W an e in the gayer ſcenes of Exigland. 


my mother, whoſe poliſhed and dignified mind 


ſtrong predilection for her country, which, nur- 
tured as it had been by a life ſpent in the full ex- 
erciſe of the hoſpitable virtues of feodal magnifi- 
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ſomething on which to fix my awakened feelings; 
but every object which had once ſo powerfully at- 


4 quality, which as forcibly drove back the affec- 


] now ſaw in the dwelling of my fore-fathers no- 


W taſte; provided indeed with the conveniences of 
life, but deſtitute of all its eleganoies, Tired with 


Vet hn 1 bade adieu to Scotland, both duty 
and inclination called upon me to make a viſit to 


had not a ſhade of error but what aroſe from that 


CENCE 
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cence, had in ttuth formed the character it might 


occaſionally ſeem to obſcure, Worn with grief 
and illneſs, but centring all her feelings in her own 


boſom, the received me with the calmneſs of 
ſtifled diſdain, which I miſtook for indifference, 


and attributed to a narrowneſs of mind I then 
condemned with a vexation that left little room for 
| tenderneſs. We parted without explanation; and 


it was only to indulge a vain regret, that ! 


after wards became acquainted with the conflict 
ſhe ſuffered at that moment. But this is a d 


&. 


too ſombre for thought to reſt on! 


In the 1 of 6 to them, my faithful 
countrymen had been perſuaded to forget my for- 
mer deſertion, and once more ſhewed their conf: 
dence in me by electing me their Repreſentative, 


only requiring my ſupport to a ſcheme of mono · 
poly which they deemed of great advantage to 


that part of the Highlands. I promiſed every 
thing they aſked „and returning to London with a 


heart elated by the new ſcene of life opening be- 
fore me, ſoon loſt in brilliant dreams of futurity 
all thought of the paſt. The Miniſter no longer | 
anſwered my bow with the cold bend of ſuperiority 
places and penſions ſeemed already within ” 
_graſp; and in the fear of miſting them, (as! 
found he was no friend to the ſcheme I had en. 
gaged to ſupport) I ſulfered my ae to be 


over 
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over borne by the philanthropic zeal of his friends 
in favour of the natural and equal rights of man- 
kind, and being ſeized with a conſcientious vertigo 


e ö 2 ee | 
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vote; for which, as it was a hard-run thing, I was 
ſhortly after complimented with a place at court. 
I will not tire you with a detail of the means by 
which I have fince purſued my way to fortune. 
In this moment of conviction I could ſcorn myſelf 
for the leaſt of the ſacrifices I have made to attain 
my preſent ſituation and find too late, that the 
abſence of active virtue is the moſt deſpicable ſtate 
of vice, But Providence has puniſhed my deprs- 
vity in the  ſuceeſs by. which it has been crowned ! 


here yet remains one confeſſion 3 
mother had an orphan ward, the danghter of a 


deceaſed friend, who was bred up with my fiſter. 


ledge her charms, and as we advanced in life, I 


proud as I ſhould once bave boaſted my own — 
but much more noble. My parents ſaw with de- 


W to crown all their wiſhes, and my fair Ellen al- 


errcumſtances of family retarded our union for a 
few 


in my head, retired without being able to give my 


Almoſt in infancy my heart had learnt to acknow- 
felt their power more deeply. She was. beautiful 
and lively, fimple of heart and gentle in manners, 
though high-born and of a ſpirit, when raiſed, as 


light the progreſs of an affection which promiſed. 


ready confidered herſelf as bound to me, though 


rr 
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few years. In the general diſappointment my con: 
duct gave to my family, I have been led to belieyt 
her ſhare was not the leaſt; and though neither 
her pride, nor her attachment to my mother would 
permit her to partake the diſgrace ſhe thought! 
had juſtly incurred, ſhe ſteadily refuſed every othet 
offer, and ſeemed to reſerve herſelf for the rich 
reward of my return to feelings conſonant, to her 
own, and which ſhe hoped were obſcured rather 
than obliterated : But on my offering myſelf to her 
acceptance in this laſt fatal viſit to my mother, ſhe 
gave me a polite but determined refuſal, and not 
long after my return to England married a Scots 
nobleman of high rank and higher character.— 
felt not at the time all the regret that contraſted 
ER ſituations have ſince given me, and ſoon conſolel 
i. - myſelf in the poſſeſſion of a widow, whoſe im- 
1 mienſe fortune ſeemed in the eyes of the world, 2 
ö e well as in mine, to enſhrine all her imperfections. 
1 Vain, proud, and imperious, though mean- born 
and vulgar, ſhe endeavours to conceal her want of 

education and total ignorance of manners by a 
| aaudy diſplay of wealth, an overbearing imperti- 
5p nmence and a haughty diſregard of the attentions 
due to others. She has two daughters by her firſ 
| marriage, who were born and bred to the inheri- 
| 5 tance of all their mother's failings.—With ſuch an 
1 houſhold I could only find peace in apathy, and my 
| heart, daily . more cold to particular ties, 
ee | 
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bought to fill the void by expanding itſelf to the 
world, Profuſe from inclination and diffipated by 
ſyſtem, I have entered mechanically rather than 
| eagerly into every pafling extravagance of the day, 
and being too indifferent to combat the follies, and 
too ſucceſsful to thwart the intereſts of thoſe about 

me, I ſee myſelf looked up to, careſſed and ads 
Z mired by them but unattached and unattaching, 
W in the midſt of flattering crouds feel a real ſolitude 
W of ſoul, wheneyer for a moment I turn my * 
| inward, = 


3 


Such has been my fituation for years ſuch IL 


W fear it will be through life; and I had made up 
my mind to an acquieſcence in it J ſhould ſcarcely 
1 have been tempted to diſturb by this narrative, had 
N I not been led to compare my actual ſtate with 
g what imagination, in the early part of life, figured 
J its enjoyments might be, by hearing a gentleman 


deſcribe, in the ſituation of my Ellen (—my Ellen ) 
and her lord, the reality of that felicity which my 


W fancy had fo often anticipated with her, in thoſe | 


days of my youth which are, of all the paſt, the 


Y ay ones I can recall with delight. 


ſtately hoſpitality which ſo long marked the cha- 
racter of the Roda! times.— Every feature but its 


l the eſte" of Low” TH faid Mr. 1 
are to be found almoſt the only traces of that 


ferocity 
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pletion of his education has ſpent his life in the 


dence of character which ever marked his family; 
but no longer obliged, like them, to affert it by 
arms, he has turned his ſword: into a ploughſhare, 


main, and watching over the proſperity and morals 
of his tenantry, by whom he is looked up to with 
a reverence that gives him an undiſputed ſway over 


_ Cheriſhed, adored and happy, they ſee themſelves 
renewed in a numerous and lovely offspring; and 


them, they find the bleſſing revert to themſelves. 
Their eſtates, which once comprized only exten- 
ſive waſtes of land, by care and cultivation, and 


ſeconded induſtry, now yield an almoſt princely 


an extenſion of thoſe principles which have uni- 
formly governed their conduct.— 


my THE IL OITE REF R. 
ferocity remains — that, indeed „is ſo ſoftened down 
by the blended politeneſs of modern manners, as 
to be no longer viſible. Lord D. fince the com- 


Highlands, preſerving, amidſt all the refinements 
of cultivated taſte, that almoſt ſovereign indepen. 


and paſſes his time in improving his extenſive do- 


them — Lady D. is loved by them as an affec- 
tionate mother, through whoſe indulgent medium 
they ſeek protection in diſtreſs and excuſe in error. 


in thus forming the felicity of every being around 


ſome peculiar circumſtances in which fortune has 


revenue; the increaſe of which is diſplayed but by 


If virtue ever 


formed a Paradiſe on earth, it is in this choſen 
Spot! . 0 


1 liſtened 4 
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6 liſtened with an intereſt that conquered all my 
apathy, and in the ſenſations of that moment 
found, that feelings early imbibed, however coun- 


will return and claim their empire over the heart. 
anguiſh, that in tearing them from my boſom, I 
loſt, with the ey all the energy of virtue. 5 

mine can be of much general uſe; but ſhould it 
fall into the hands of any man who owns the claims 
of his Anceſtors on his conduct, he may be warned 


perhaps, not, like me, to queſtion their propriety 
—he will find in them a motive to excellence, 


| to dignify his pride rather than renounce it. 
| Iam, Sir, Your's, ws 


3 


N. B. 7 his Work will in future be fold by Me TM 


requefied io direct their communications. 


teracted and diſavowed through life, like nature 
[ fighed after all my prejudices, and canfeſt with 


had torn away the root of all my happineſs, and 


1 know not, Mr. Loiterer, that i 1 like 


which, once felt, can never be diſregarded but 
through an abaſement of character, and will ſeek 


Prince and Cooke ; 10 whom our m are 
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LLOITERER. 


Sunt quos curriculo pulverem (ESE 
Collegiſſe juvat — ——— Hog. 


ROM a variety of circumſtances which have 


a public Entry into Oxford on my Return from 


Ithe Metropolis; and of courſe, have at the ſame 
Wtime eſcaped the neceſſity of putting an immediate 


ſtop to theſe my weekly labors ; my Readers be- 
ing already informed, that whenever the Loi- 


terer is known, from that moment he ceaſes to 
Neriſt. —Athough my apprehenſions reſpecting the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Mayor were entirely 


groundleſs, yet in another quarter I find that a plan 


Vol. II. NM . | was 


1 lately occurred, I find I have, indeed, much 
more narrowly, than I was aware, eſcaped making 


— — —— — ———_ — 
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was actually laid for intetcepting me on the road, 


F —˙ ˙ö A 


it will now require the utmoſt Aresen of wy” inven- 


herent forgetfulneſs, I have often found my affairs 
' owing in an early part of my life, that my Grand- 


 Methodical, Knt. a rich and reſpectable merchant, 
was often heard to deſpair of my ever becom- 


in 

and which muſt have infalliby ſucceeded, had i 1 
not been for the very fortunate rencontre with my he 
friend M. Senſitive. I have already informed my 0 
Keaders of the various efforts which I had in vain cl 
made to get out of Town. Every one knows it is in 
the true characteriſtic mark of the Family of the in 
Loiterers, of which I have the honor at preſent to 90 
be the great Repreſentative, to deliberate long; ol 
but it is chiefly known to themſelves that the K. 
genuine Loiterer, let him deliberate as long as he 01 
pleaſes, always determines in 2 hurry. Thus it e 
has been with myſelf upon the preſent occaſion ; h 
my departure indeed was ſo very ſudden, that! 8 
neglected to bring with me the various Hints f 
which I had collected for many of my waving | a 
Papers, and which I now fear are irretrievably loſt, | 
particularly a ſecond and more agreeable vifit which | [ 
I had meditated to my friend Mr. Diſtich, which I 


tion to accompliſh, | 


2 _— 


From this Bald des diſpoſition, added to an in- 


in great want of arrangement; and to this it was. 


r ad 


father, by the Mother's Side, the late Sir Mathew | 


ing 
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ing what the mercantile World calls. a good Man. 
was ſeldom. indeed an hour in his preſence without 
hearing ſome ſage remark on the neceſſity of having 
1 Method in every thing. It was my Grandfather's 


cuſtom to keep a neat piece of poliſhed Ivory hang- 


ing upon a braſs nail at his chimney corner, both | 


in his Town and his Country Houſe : On one was 
generally inſcribed Mems for the Country, on the 
other the ſame, for London. By theſe means he 


kept every thing on his premiſes in the moſt exact 
order. In ſhort my Grandfather had a place for 


every thing, and every thing was kept in its place. 


Anxious to communicate ſome portion of this re- 


gularity to his. deſcendants, J remember his making 
me a preſent of a very handſome pocket - book, with 
a leaf of aſs's ſkin for Memorandums. There, 
ſaid he, Sir, let every thing you have to do in 


London be regularly ſet down, that I may hear no 


more of your forgets. In ſhort, even now I bluſh 


to relate, that the very next day, ſecure in the i im- 
poſſibility of forgetting, I made a trip to Town, 
and returned without once recollecting to look in 
my pocket- book. Well, Sir, ſaid my grandfather, 
you now I hope find the benefit of being a little 
methodical, to which, however, I could only reply 


by a rueful ſhake of the head; but being interfo- 
gated again, I was under the neceſſity of obſerving, 
that we had forgot to ſet down the moſt material 


article, We, Sir,” ſaid my grandfather, pray, 


M 3 5 


deavouring to force a ſmile into my countenance, 


pocket-book ; This is too much! and immediately 


very moment my Biographers will find the deftim 


After a ſilence of nearly an hour, my grandfather 
taking the poliſhed ivory from the mantle. piece, 


der candleſtick, quitted the room without ſpeak- 


amine the lines he had written, and which my 
5 Readers will _ believe were as follow : : 


not an abſolute fool, to ſend him to Oxford and 


rived at Oxford i in due t time with my portmunte 


Sir, what have abe 5 ww was I ever 
known to forget any thing? Ah, Sir, ſaid I, en. 


in future I am always determined to write at the 
bottom of my aſs's ſkin „ Memorandum, to re. 
member the Mems.” Z.— ds, ſaid my grand. 
father, and you have really forgot to look in your 


taking three ſtrides acroſs the room, he flung him. 
felf into his elbow chair. I am particular in my | 
account of this important moment, for on thi 


tion of the remainder of my life to depend, = 


haſtily wrote a few lines, and calling for his cham- 


ing a word. I was too much intereſted not to ex- 


Mem. N ever to ſuffer my grandſon to 1 — his | 
face in the compting-houſe.—But, * as the Boy i 


bring, him up to the Church. 


To return, Weiter, more imthedisdebyt to the 
ſubject of my preſent Paper, it is neceſſary to in- 
form my Readers, that Mr. Senſitive's man at- | 


and 


and the Sac DE NvIT, Which he delixered to me 
with much concern upon his countenance, and a 
very ſerious intimation that he was afraid ſome 
miſchievous plot was hatching againſt my perſon. 
But firſt, ſaid. he, per mit me, Sir, to give you A 
regular detail of my proceedings. As to the poor 


ſo I thought it right to withhold my maſter's 
bounty.—Your landlady, Sir, ſaid he, received 


, with nothing but brick- bats, till I had filenced her 
. by the offer of payment to the utmoſt of her de 
(- mands. I was happy, Sir, at the ſame time, to 


* reſcue a ſlip of paper from lighting the fire, which 
* your Worſhip had left behind. It was written 


4 No. 45.—Air Machine by the king's patent - 
; capable of great improvements - words are air— _ 


the Church—the Methodiſt-meeting, the Old- 


ble air — conſtitutional ditto - chemical analogy — 


—farthing candle extinguiſhed - London enlight- 
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Sailor, and pleaſe your Worſhip, I found him at 
the door of an alehouſe adjoining to the place where 
we had paſſed him; he was compleatly drunk, 
and had juſt been kicking up à riot in the ſtreet, 


me with a very bad grace indeed, even dropping 


upon in your own hand, Hints for the Loiterer, 


Bailey, Houſe of Commons — Augean ſtable 
Weſtminſter-hall foul air—pure and inflamma- 


the whole world in an error — an appeal to the teſt 


ened — the whole hemiſphere, in a blaze — Ultima 
| oh | | T hule, | 


3 7 * * - 
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T hule, Nc. &0.—Your Worſhip is the beſt j Judge, 
whether I did right in preſerving it. Very right, 
ſaid I, John; it is a valuable Scrap, indeed. 
But let me hear how you got down in the coach, 
Extraordinary well, Sir, till we came to Nettleheg 
| | Woods, when we were ſuddenly ſtopped by three 
| daſhing young men, two of them well mounted, 
and the third driving a chair with two horſes, one 

| before the other. We were all pulling out out 
1 5 purſes, when one of them defired to know if there 
| | | was any letter or parcel for Mr. Whirligig, at the 
8 fame time almoſt throwing half of his body into 
[, the window of the coach. The ladies ſcreamed, 
| and honeſt Steers the coachman made anſwer, that 

q be very often had both letters and parcels directed 
or Robert Whirligig, Eſq; but at preſent he be. 
Fo lieved there was nothing either in the boot or the | 
| biatxet but a large portmanteau and à bundle of 
mm: Mr. Loiterer's, and the other things belonging to 
| the paſſengers. Immediately the gentlemen all at 
once burſt forth into the loudeſt Tallio 1 ever n. 
member to have heard. 2 5 "or 1280 


1 


ET. Mr. | Whirligig Wsedlesiy deſcended from d 
[| „ chair, and begging to be admitted, was in a mo- 
if TO ment ſeated in the infide of the coach; but he ſoon 

appeared to be very much diſatsified upon finding 
only a fat old lady, three very queer looking young 


| women, and _ At firſt he directed his dif 
| 5 courſe 


"MI 

4 

{| 

\ 

1 
R Y 


| urſe entirely to me, and J verily believe, Sir, if . 
he had not obſerved the corner of my livery. peep= . 
ing out from under my great coat, he would have 
actually taken me for your Worſhip's ſelf. Well, 
John, and ſuppoſe he had, ſaid I, interrupting | 
him, I hope I ſhall never be aſhamed to be taken 
gor an honeſt man, whether his Coat is turned up 
with Orange or Buff. — The compliment which fell 
unpremeditatedly from my lips was a receipt in 
full for the trouble of his journey; and honeſt 
John proceeded to inform me, that Mr. Whirligig 
| ſoon ſtopped the coach, and. getting out, made a 
number of enquiries of the coachman, which 
could not be diſtinctly heard, reſpecting the owner 5 
of the portmanteau. Indeed, Sir, ſaid he, I am — | 
ſure they have all three ſome very bad defign againſt — -- 
you.——Although it did not raiſe any very dread. 7 
ful apprehenſion in my mind, yet the ſerious man- 
ner in which this laſt part of the honeſt man's de- 
tail was delivered, I muſt confeſs excited my curi- 
ofity; and it was not till this morning, when the 
following Letter was delivered to me, that I could 
oroughly ng the whole ſtate of the caſe, 
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225 My old | Boy, you ow PI given us the ++ 
© flip—I had a wager of one hundred guineas d. | 
" (ny on r return from London. We 6 
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were informed that you were expected down 


every day.' Some, indeed, were of opinion, 


becauſe Sagel ly, forſooth, had been heard to * 
as much, that the whole Scheme to Town wa; 


a mere Hum, and that you had never travelled 
an inch from your own fire fide. But I why 


have an implicit faith in every word which ! 
read in the Loiterer, immediately offered to lay 
a hundred guineas that I would meet you on the 
Road, my old Boy, and bring you into the 
High- ſtreet in triumph in my Tandem. I was 
immediately backed by Jack Racket and Kit 
Cockney, who is wonderfully improved, and 
the Bet fairly taken up by Careleſs. We were 


three days upon the ſcout, looked into every 
coach, rowed the waggons, examined both the 


boxes, the roofs, and the baſkets, but all in 
vain. Five times we were taken for highway- 
men; once the guard actually pointed his blun- 


derbuſs, and here we fully expected to har 


broke Cover, but preſently found ourſelves at 
dead fault, Upon whiſpering the coachman for 
ſome further information, he ſaid, he fancied 
the poor gentleman was ſtill in Town. It was 


. true that he had been at the Inn, and had mud 


believe to come down ſeveral times; but he al- 
ways took care to be an hour after the laſt/coach 
ſet out, and never offered to pay earneſt, | 


ſuppoſe, poor fcllow, he could not. raiſe the 


ce Wind, 
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e got within three miles of Maidenhead, when we 
« had a-view at a conſiderable diſtance of a very 
« reſpectable Clergyman wiping his face with his 
« handkerchief, and approaching us on foot 
e Tallio'd again Cockney was in firſt, but there 


« ance, that he had not courage to ſpeak ; and 
« juſt as he was turning round with a look of con- 
460 tempt at Cockney, Racket, who had got a 


« the reverend Mr. Candour, his uncle and my 
broke my neck, and actually ſprained my wriſt, 


c to beg Mr. Loiterer that you will ſatisfy my 
« curiofity, and let me know to whom I am ad- 


5 pay the wo | 
F an &c. 
Bos WRHIRLIOIOG.“ 


In anſwer to this curious Epiſtle I can only ob- 
ſerve, that every man who loſes a large fum of 


ow 7 
— 


« Wind, and I dare fay you'll meet dim trudging 
4 it on foot. Off we go again, flap daſh, till we 


« was ſo much dignity in the gentleman's appear- 


« fide view of his face, diſcovered that it was 
« guardian. Cutting ſhort round, I had nearly 
« which has prevented me from writing ſooner, 
6 dreffing this Letter, either by a private hint, 


or publickly in your next paper, that we may 
« not look fo much lke fools when 1 we come o 


money upon ſo ridiculous a wager, or perhaps 
N NO : 
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a little fooliſh when the payment is demanded, 7 
ſhalt alſo further obſerve, that although the Lg. 
terer is unknown to Mr. Whirligig, yet Bob, ang 


the whole fraternity of the Whirligigs, the Racket 


and the Cockneys, are very well known to the 


Loiterer; and though TI have not the ſmalleſt deſire 


to ride in Mr. Whirligig's Tandem, yet as the gen 
tleman, both in perſon and property, appears to 
have been a ſufferer on my account, I will juf 


inform him, that as ſoon as I have diſpoſed of the 
hints reſpecting the Air Machine, the next Paper 


ſhall give him all the information. reſpecting the 


perſon or perſans of the Loiterer that he can rea · 


. require. 


x 
5 


"6 WM 09-5 


N. B. T his Work will i in I be ſou by Me 7 
PrIXCE and Cooke ; to whom our Correſpondents art 
er to direft their communications. 
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64 4 ftuation wwhich'a Fords 10 choice, but cboice 


40 of MV. ;fery.” — 
5 Cumberland's Myſterious Huſband, 


MONGST | thoſe who have devoted their 


pretended to think, that the toil of ſtudy was ill- 


| they expoſe us to a thouſand dangers, from which 


the ſneer of the envious, and the abuſe of the ſa- 
| tyrical; to the calumny of our enemies and the 


Fol. II. 
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time to the attainment of Literary Excel- 
lence, there are few who have not thought, or 


repaid by the luſtre of a brilliant reputation, or the 
complacency of conſcious pre-eminence : fince 


| Indolence or Mediocrity muſt remain for ever 
exempt—to the miſrepreſentation of the ignorant, 


flattery of our friends. — How far, indeed, the 
above complaint may be well founded, or whether 
the complainers would really be glad to exchange 
fituations with thoſe whom they aftect to envy, the 
| N 2 0 world 
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4 THE LOITERER 


flatter myſelf, however, aber my Readers will he. 


ment feel the ill effects of poſſeſſing an extenſn 


before them two Letters, which I received laſt 


caſes it 15 equally dangerous * pleaſe I 


To the AUTHOR 7 the LOITEREL. 


who have ſeen your Papers (for I ſeldom read my: 


ticularly your 22d, you have taken moſt unwar: 
rantable liberties with a fet of men, who are not 
uʒſed to let any indignities offered them go unreſent: 
ed, and have dared to mention the noble Science 

of Boxing and its honourable Profeſſors in a ven 


(though writing is an exerciſe of the hand, which 


COL 


lieve me, when I affure them, that I at this my. 


reputation, or, as an old Engliſh Phraſe expreſſy 
it, having one's name up; finceI am going to lar 


week, and which prove inconteſtably, that in fone | 


Ras: 
1 am informed by ſome of my acquaintance, 


ſelf ) that you have taken upon you to reform the 
World, and have in ſorne of your Numbers been 
very ſevere on the Coxcombs and Fribbles, with 
which this age abounds. I commend you for ſo 
doing, for they do not deſerve to be ſpared,—But 
Sir, I am alſo informed, that in ſome others, par- 


improper and indecent manner. Of that numbet 
I have the honour to be ranked as one. And 


I am not much ufed to) fhall undertake to ſet you 


hs and ſhall offer ſore arguments 15 
| | | chin 


TIT r 
Y 4 LY Far : Shs Fv 
I ; 1 


Fd 


tink will induce you” to alter your opinion, and 


es coming reverence. — And indeed, Mr. Loiterer, 
lay [ muſt be furpriſed, that a man of your penetra- 
of tion ſhould never have confidered the many advan- 


tages which are likely to ariſe to the Britiſh Na- 


theſe little playful ſparrings with each other, have ſo 
decided ſuperiority over their effeminate and puny 


adrerſaries.— Thus far is certain, that the brighteſt 
Kras of our Hiſtory have been equally diſtinguiſh- 


ing apainſt one of the Judges in England, and laid 


bet entry, in the golden days of Queen Beſs, ſpent 
\nd many happy evenings in the elegant amuſement of 
ich Veer-ſtealing 3 ; in the courſe of which excurſions 


they had frequent engagements with the Park- 
Keepers ; in which, - hopgh they did not fight ex- 
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nenceforth look on the Pugilliſtic Art in a more 
reſpectable light, or at leaſt ſpeak of it with be- 


tion, from the cultivation of this manly and noble 
Science, whenever our natural enemies the French 
ſhall again be in a condition to attack us. Surely, 
ISir, you muſt allow, that the undaunted reſolution 
of mind and improved ſtrength of body, which 


much contributed to enereaſe, muſt give them a 


d for Battles and Boxing Matches; for beating 
dur Enemies abroad, and threſhing our Friends at 
home, Henry the Vth, who afterwards gave the 
French ſo many Croſs-Buttocks, firſt began practiſ 


In a blow ſo neatly, that his Lordſhip, it ſeems, | 


ould neither fop nor return it; a ſure preſage of 
his future greatneſs. — The young Nobility and 


* 


ac 


—— es 
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moſt powerfu 
I know it will be objected by many, that Brutal 
and Courage have nothing to do with each other 
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actly in the preſent mode, they at leaſt uſed th, 


Quarter-Staff (a moſt noble weapon) with a dex. 


terity which muſt have given them great ſtrength 
of Hand and Arm, and doubtleſs contributed not 
a little to the victories and the glory of the Maiden 


Reign. Nay, the Virgin Queen herſelf appezr 
to have ſet a very good example to her ſubjeds in 
this particular, ſince it is notorious that ſhe once 
endeavoured to have a little ſparring at leaſt with 
5 her favourite General Eſſex, probably with a View 


of trying his courage. The conſequence every on 
knows, Eſſex was afraid to return the blow, aud 


was accordingly ſoon after executed. The famoy 
Duke of Cumberland, and the more famou 


Broughton, were both cotemporaries, and ac 
quaintance; and theſe great men actually made: 


campaign in Flanders together. Soon after thi 
period, it is well known, that this noble Scienc 
was ſhamefully neglected, and the fatal event of 


the late diſgraceful war was the regular and in. 
 evitable conſequence of it. And it is equally cer 
| rain, that fince the revival of theſe domeſtic cot 


teſts we have become every day more reſpectabe 


among foreign nations, have baffled the deſigns d 


the French an Dutch, and at preſent, are th 
Nation in Europe.— To this ſyſtem 


that Hardineſs of Body by no means implies mel. 


tal FOO ON and that (as there. is little chance af 
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perſuading the French to lay afide Mouſkets and 
Bayonets, and truſt entirely to Fiſts and Quarter- 
Staffs) our proficiency in the Science I am recom- 
mending will be of little uſe, and the Profeſſors 
themſelves make a contemptible figure againſt a 
ſingle company of Infantry, But this is all a mere | 
Gratis dictum; for ſurely a man who has one borne = = 
an hour and a quarter's pummeling from an expert 5 
Bruiſer, need never afterwards fear being popped 
at by a whole army at any reaſonable diſtance: 
beſides, who can ſay that the French will not 
adopt the plan above-mentioned, after the ſur- 
prifing change we have already ſeen take place in 
their moſt favourite opinions and moſt confirmed 
habits ?—And, if they ſhould, what a fortunate 
circumſtance for this Country — What an oppor- 
tunity for men of real merit to put themſelves for- FA | 
ward !— Forgive me, Mr. Loiterer, if for a mo- | 1 
ment I feaſt my mind by indulging i in this pleaſing 1 | 
 reverie, and ſee (in my mind's eye at leaſt) the | 
probable. advantages which will ariſe from this 
change in military Tactics. In the firſt place, 
the ſaving to Government would be immenſe, * 
as there would be no more occaſion for Muſ- "5, 
kets or Swords, Powder or Balls; for the In- 8 | 
fantry would want no other Arms than what Na- | 
ture had given them; and a tolerable quantity of 
Bludgeons and Backſwords for the Light Horſe, 
would at once equip an Army for immediate action. 55 | 
N or would there gver be wanting a ſufficient um- gp * 
ber l 
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ber of able and experienced Commanders to lead 
the Britiſh forces, thus properly appointed. And 


what might not be expected from our Light Horſe 
when headed by ſo active a Leader as Mendbꝛa? 


Or who could reſiſt a batallion of grenadiers led 


on by Big Bei © — Another advantage too would 
attend the plan propoſed, in the number of lives 
which would be faved on both fides. For in the 


way matters are carried on at pteſent, ſcarce a ſkir- 


mifh can take place without the loſs of an hundred 


or two of men, killed and wounded, whereas by 


this means, the moſt hard conteſted Battles might 


be fought, and the moſt fignal victories obtained, 


with the trifling loſs of a few eyes, noſes, teeth, 
and ribs. The above conſiderations - muſt ſurely 
have great weight with every one who is a true 


lover of his country; but they are not all I have to 
offer on this ſubject; for when once this mode of 

Fighting 15 thoroughly eſtabliſhed abroad, it will 
of courſe be practiſed at home, and be univerſally 


adopted as the beſt means of ſettling private as well 


4 vations! quarrels, —Inftead of having recourſe 


to thoſe cowardly weapons, called Piſtols, which 
reduce the manly and the effeminate to a level, our 


young men of ſpirit would then decide their im- 


portant diſputes in a proper manner, and drub 
each other with great ſucceſs behind Montague- 
houſe : A citcumſtance which would be attended 


with this particular advantage, that it would give 


a certain ſuperiority to thoſe men whom Nature 


* | 
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(when ſhe formed them) ſeems to have intended 
ſhould be ſuperior to their Cotemporaries, the 
ſtrong, the active, and the daring. — Conſidering 
cherefore the many advantages, both in public and 
private, which attend the cultivation of this Science, 
[ flatter myſelf you will not only abſtain from any 
improper reflections on the Heroes of the Fiſt, 
but will henceforth recommend it to your Fellow 
Students to learn the uſe of their hands in a proper 
manner : an acquirement which will be of no ſmall 
uſe to them whenever they are inclined to. ſtrole 
into the Purlieus of St. Thomas in a dark night, 
and may ſave them many a black eye and broken 
head from a drunken Bargeman. — If the argu- 
ments I have offered are inſufficient, I have but 
one more: it is however a zveighty one, and be- 
tween you and me, has often ſtood in good ſtead 
with an obſtinate opponent. Let me tell you then, 
Sir, that if you do not immediately comply with 
my requeſt, I ſhall (by means you cannot guard 
againſt) find out who you really are — in which 
caſe, I ſhall do (what I believe your Authors never 
yet did) reduce my own Rules into practice, and - 
give Yau a goo drubbing—” till when, 


Tam, Sir, Your's, &c. 


BEN. BLUSTER. 


Lam ſure I need not inform my Readers how . 
terribly and how juſtly I was frightened at the re- 

ceipt of Mr. Bluſter's Letter; bus. before I had 
| well ö 
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well finiſhed it, the following was delivered me, 


whoſe contents, perhaps, — will think ſearc 
leſs alarming. 


To the AUTHOR of the LOITERER, 


My dear Sir, | Precindts, Canterbury, 


You will perhaps be ſurpriſed, both at the receipt 
and the contents of this letter; but do not let your 
amiable modeſty incline you to doubt the ſincerity of 
the Writer, for merit, like yours, deſerves to meet 
every encouragement; and under ſome particular 
_ circumſtances the Poet tells , 


% A Maid, unaſked, may own a well placed Flame.” 


But 3 it is neceſſary I ſhould tell you who and what 
Iam. Take then the following account of the 
perſon who 1s deſtined to be your future Helpmate, 
1 am, Sir, the daughter of a country Clergyman, 
who having lived, what is called up to his income, 
| that is a good deal above it, left me when he died no- 
thing more than a ſmall annuity, which was ſecured 
to me by my Mother's marriage articles. With 
this I retired to the place whence I date this letter, 
and where, between prayers and ſcandal, ſermons 
and cards, I lead a tolerably happy life, and ſeldom 
find my time hang heavy on my hands. 
One circumſtance alone has occafionally inter 
rupted my tranquillity, which i is the ſtrange neglec 
I have experienced from your ſex, who ſeem er 
N averſe to any acquaintance with me, not- 
8 n 


ſoon ſee if I am right, as I intend ſhortly paying 
| you 


withſtanding] 1 have been very far from carrying 
myſelf 1n a reſerved and. haughty manner towards 
them, but have on the contrary | always demeaned 

myſelf with the moſt open and conciliating com- 
placency. —T am fure, Mr. Loiterer, you are too 


much a man of ſenſe to pay any regard to mere 
external beauty; otherwiſe I would tell you, that 


I am in perſon of the very talleſt ſize, not incum- 
bered with the coarſe redundance of plumpneſs, or 


fluſhed with the vulgar glow of health ; and that 
I have preſerved my figure in the unbending Ma- 
jeſty of prim perpendicularity, uncorrupted by the 
preſent faſhionable lounge of our modern Girls, 


who always appear to me as if they were going to 


tumble on their noſes. —Such is my perſon, nor is 
my mind unworthy of it, for except an unfortunate 
propenſity to tittle tattle, and an hereditary love of 


the bottle, 1 have few failings, and am wanting in 
no virtue except Candour, Generofity, and Truth. 


Such, Mr. Loiterer, as I am, and in my thirty 
but no matter for my age, I am ready to become 
yours. —Don' t, my dear Sir, object my never hav- 


ing ſeen you; for ſince I am perfectly acquainted 
with your better part, your writings, that is of 
ſmall conſequence. And indeed I have as perfect 


an idea of your figure as if I had ſeen you—T 
imagine, for inſtance, you are a little ſquare broad 


ſhouldered ſquat man, with a fallow complexion, 
dark eyes, black eye-brows and beard.—But 1 ſhall 
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| 


„ in 


you a viſit at Oxford; where your Publiſher will 
direct me to your Rooms, and where I truſt we 


hall quickly ſettle. matters to our mutual ſatiſ. 


faction; for, as I before told you, I am ſure that 
it is deſtined by fate, that I am to be Mrs, Loi. 


terer: in hopes of which I remain, 


N Vour's, affectionately, 
| MARGARET Mites, 


"a I think I may fairly aſk my Readers, whe: 
ther I have not fully proved the Misfortune of 


| having too extenſive and too good a reputation, 


fince I have unknowingly excited in the breaſts of 
my Correſpondents, the two moſt violent paſhons 
of the human heart, and am in a fair way both of 


fighting and marrying againſt my will. From the 


anger of the firſt, I am indeed not without hopes, 


that my early publication of his Letter will in ſome 


meaſure enable me to eſcape: but from the love of 
che ſecond who will enſure me? Ibelieve, however, 


I muſt reſt my defence on this Plea, and tell my 


5 fair friend, on the honour of a Gentleman, that 1 
do not anſwer the deſcription ſhe has given in the 


ſmalleſt particular; and that it is impoſſible for 
me to accept her intended kindneſs, as I haye che 
mis fortune to be Fellow of a Calle 5 


By 28 d 59 


N. B. This Work will in future be va by Meſſs 
PRINCE and COOKE ; ; to whom our Correſpondents are 
ae to direct thejr communications. 
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Heaven's laft, befl, Gift. 


A* ON G the number of young men, ka 
the monaſtic rules, which accompany Uni- 
rerſity preferment, have condemned to paſs many 
years in Celibacy, there are few who have not ar 
W tmcs indulged in the idea of one day poſſeſſing 
{ome elegant, and amiable Partner, and retiring 
from the buſtle of buſineſs, or the noiſe of diſſi- 
pation, to the ſweets of domeſtic happineſs, and 
the comforts of a family fire-fide : — Of theſe fome 
few perhaps have a fair Favorite to whom, if their 
promiſe is not given, their Affections at leaſt are 
engaged, but by far the greater part have no par- 
icular object to fix their thoughts on; and when- 
ever they amuſe themſelves with theſe viſionary 
Vol. II. 0 2 Schemes 
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Schemes of Happineſs, are obliged to form 5 

imaginary Fair One, whom they always take cr; 

260 | to decorate with thoſe graces to which they ate 
either by habit or inclination more particularly pa 

tial. Various in conſequence are the ideas formed 

by theſe ingenious Schemers with regard to the 

peculiar attractions of perſon, and mind, which 

are particularly to diſtinguiſh their reſpective Pa. 

vorites. One is ſtruck with the rattle of flippan 

volubility, and another captivated by the bluſhes 

of baſhful Innocence; the Piquante Brunette, and 

the delicate Fair, have each their admirers, not 
are there wanting ſome, who give to the poſſeſſors 


3 Jil 


YU 


of a particular fer of features the excluſive right 
of making them happy.— In one circumſtance 
alone they all agree—that the ſaid Lady is to he 
of a moſt ſubmiſſive, and complying diſpoſition, 
and to be ruled in every thing by her huſband, 


It happens, however, a little unfortunately, that 
not one of theſe plans has ever been known to ſuc- 
ceed, for of thoſe who have thus pictured to 
themſelves an image of an ideal excellence, ſome 
have ſpent ſo much time in finding the companion 
| they wiſhed, that old age or death have interrupted 


1 „„ their enquiries, or concluded their ſearch. — 
| Wo Others, more fortunate in the diſcovery, have 
1 been unſucceſsful in the purſuit; have put an end 


to a fretful Celibacy, by taking a companion from 
1 *** the 
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te loweſt rank of life, and united themſelves to 
vulgarity and meanneſs, rather than bear the 


RB cdium of their own Society, 
15 They who ve confined their admiration to a 
the peculiar Style of Be auty, have by a ſtrange fata- 
nich lity been notoriouſly famous for marrying women 
Fe. icc<t!y the reverſe ; and they who have been loud- 
vant eſt and firmeſt in ſupport of a Huſband's authority, 
ſhes have been ſo often reduced to the condition of 
and Ferry | Sneak, that a declaration of this kind ſeldom 
FA fails to draw a ſmile from every woman, at leaſt 
lors every married one, in company. Conſidering theſe 
oft circumſtances it is not without fear and trembling, 
nes that the Loiterer touches on ſo delicate a ſubject, 
„be WW ice it is not impoſſible but his correſpondent in 
10 me laſt Number, or ſome other perſon, may one 
day make him ſuffer for having ſo profanely at- 
tempted to peep behind the Curtain; and whilſt he 
b lays before his Readers the following light Sketches 
uc. of the matrimonial happineſs of fome of his ac- 
6 poets deprecates their laughter, and im- 
Fo ptores their pity, in caſe the ſame Fate ſhould one 
5 ® be his own, 
ted Of all the men I ever knew, Charles Sedley 
— WT + the moſt cautious in the grand affair of chooſ- 
are ing a Wife; and after mature deliberation, diſ- 
M covered that faſhionable women were vain, and 
1 xcompliſhed women affected. He therefore mar- 


0 3 ried 
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ried the Daughter of one of his Tenants, with 10 
charm excepting a little health and freſhneſs, and 
no acquirements beyond thoſe of a country boarg, 
ing ſchool ; being perſuaded that becauſe ſhe 93 
ignorant, ſhe muſt be humble, and becauſe low 
HR. born, unexpenſive. But of both theſe inferences 
| h he lived to experience the falſity; for his Cy, 
5 . Spoſa ſoon became intoxicated by the poſſeſſion of 
I pleaſures of which ſhe had till then entertained ng 
| | OE. idea, entered with eagerneſs into every ſpecies of 
faſhionable diffipation, and paid ſmall regard to 
Huſband, for whom ſhe felt little gratitude 2nd 
1 $79 leſs affection. 


It was in vain he argued, implored, and threat. 
| 15 ened; too weak for reaſon, too obſtinate for in. 
| treaty, and too paſſionate for remonſtrance, the 
heard him with the vacant laugh of folly, or an- 
ſwered him in the pert virulence of vulgar in. 
vective; the only part of her country edler 
tion, which ſhe never forgot, 


After aa it in Fal for ſome months with 
an enemy to whom he was a very unequal antago- 
| niſt, he ſubmitted to an evil which he could not 
| | | remedy, and is content to be ruined by the ex. 
1 


pences, and tormented by the follies of a vulgar 
Termagant, for the ſake (as he ſays) of PAC“ 
and QuiETNEss,—Very different was the opinion 


. A <ne TO EMCI '* PRI WAN); 2 ores nr prongs. 
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Ind the fate of his brother Edward,— Determined | 
not to be made miſerable by a low-born Vixen, he 
| early attached himſelf to Lady Caroline Almeria 


no 
and 
ard. 


Was Horatia Mackenzie, who inherited together with 
low the blood, the ſpirit, and the pride of a long line of 
nces North Britiſh Nobility.— After a long and tedious 
Can courtſhip, in which ſhe took care to make him 
1 of WW compleatly ſenſible of the honour done to him, her 


d ng 
8. of 
to a 
and 


Ladyſhip obligingly condeſcended to. give him her 
hand; and ftill more obligingly introduced to his 
acquaintance and his houſe, ſomething more than 
a dozen of her great Relations, who have ever 
ſince taken taken up their abode with him. 
reat. Alter this, it is needleſs to ſay, how much ke i 15 
Maſter in his own Family: Since every ſubject of 
conjugal diſcuſſion is immediately laid before this 
impartial jury; who inſtantly pronounce judgment 
on the caſe, and exhort him to pay proper regard 
to a Woman of Lady Caroline's' underſtanding, 
| accompliſhments, and rank. So that he poſſeſſes 
no other advantage over his Brother, than the pri- 
vilege of being made miſerable in the very beſt 


lil 

the 
al- 
in- 
luca 


with 


ago company. 

not by OY” . . 

ex. The two Sedleys,” ſaid my old friend, Frank 
Agar | Blunt, on entering my room the other morning, 


ACE 
nion 
and 


Were a couple of filly fellows, and are deſer- 
| © vedly et for their EY — He who ſets + 
e out. 


& gut in a wrong road, muſt not wonder if he 


cc you would come over and take your Mutton 
cc with us to-day, and you ſhall be convinced, 


— — REO. 4c 
2 


tion and accompanied him to his houſe, which 


rebuke, for having ſo much out-ſtaid his time, and 
| expoſed her to all thoſe uneaſy ſenſations which the 
always felt in his abſence. He excuſed himſelf in 
the moſt tender manner, and they both left the 


whether I was in a bad humour for reading, ] 


amuſe myſelf with my own reflections. They were, 


the moſt tender kind, between the Maſter and 
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cc does not reach his journey's end. Had I fol. 
c lowed their example, I fhould have been 23 
c miferable as they are - but I have choſen wiſe. 
« ly, and am happy very happy. — have mar. 
& ried a woman of the gentleſt manners and the 
* ſweeteſt diſpoſition. — I with, my dear Friend, 


a 
a) 


ec that when a man chuſes well, Marriage is the 
& happieſt ſtate upon Earth.“ — As I love to ſce 
my Friends happy, I readily accepted his invite. 


is an eaſy ride from Oxford. — The Lady reccired 
us in the moſt gracious manner, and teſtified the 
higheſt ſatisfaction at ſeeing any Friend of her 
Huſband's, —giving him at the ſame time a gentle 


room, in order to prepare either the Dinner, or 
themſelves.—I, of courſe, took up a book; but 
whether the Author was particularly ſtupid, or 


know not, but I ſoon flung it down, and began to 


however, ſoon interrupted by a dialogue, not of 


Miſtrels 
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Iliſtreſs of the houſe, which the thinneſs of the 
partition ſuffered me to hear with tolerable cor- 
tectneſs.—“ Indeed, my dear Mr. Blunt, I won- 
| & der you could think of bringing your Friend 
here to-day, when you know there is nothing in 


nar. 

the © tbe: houſe but a breaſt of mutton, and ſome 
end, «© minced chicken for the children's dinner; be- 
tton « ſides, the ſervants are all ironing - But you men 
ced, « have no ſort of contrivance.“ —*< Indeed, my 
uh & dear, replied the Huſband, <« I am very ſorry 
 (-- « jr ſhould be 1 inconv enient to you to receive him, 
views « but really Mr. is ſuch a particular friend 
lick that I could not well avoid inviting him.” 

ic « Lord, you are always bringing ſome particular 
te Vriend or other from Oxford with you, and L 
"heb « {uppole this particular Friend means to ſleep here 
inte « to-night, but J am ſure ] don't know where to 
and « put him : the worſt bed-chamber has been juſt 
\ the © waſhed, and I ſhall certainly not let him go into 
2 « the Chintz-room with his dirty boots. If he 
ge © docs ſtay, he muſt ſleep in the green garret: 1 
* ee dare ſay he has been uſed at College to ſleep 
but © without curtains, and I believe the Glazier 
Or * mended the windows yeſterday.” Sorry am I to 
. ] lay, that J heard no more of this curious alterca- 


tion, and the more ſo, as I may poſhbly never 
gain have ſach another opportunity of making 
myſelf acquainted with the regulations of domeſtic 
W 201192: yy 7 but the ſervant juſt then unluckily en- 
tered 


houſe, the Breaſt of Mutton, and the mince 
down apparently in high good bumour with 
_ tice, paſſed during the vifit, and I returned to 


Oxford in the evening (in ſpite of their earneſt and 
fincere endeavours to detain me) where I ſurveyed 
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tered to make preparations for dinner, and made E 
ſuch a clattering with his knives and forks, that 1 
totally loſt Mr. Blunt's anſwer, and could only air. 


cover that (whatever it was) it was ſpoken in z 
low and ſubmiſhve tone of voice. 


Soon after this, the Maſter and Miſtreſs of the 


Chicken, all made their appearance, and we fat 


each other! Nothing further, worth no- 


my own fire-fide with peculiar complacency, and 
thanked my Stars, that I had 3 the Honour 
of the green Garret. 


.% N 


A 


4 
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Nimborum in Patriam, Loca feta furentibus Auſtris 

Aulliam venit. Hic vaſto rex QMolus antro 

Luctantes Ventos tempeſtateſque ſonoras 

Inperio premit, ac Viaclis et Carcere frenat. 

Mi indignantes maguo cum murmure Montis 5 
Circum Clauſtra fremu urge. Vino. 


Y Readers are already, perhaps, more than 
ſufficiently informed of the Reaſons which 
| occaſioned my late abrupt depazture from London, 
and which have reduced me to a Situation not 


lebrated Travellers, who, ſitting quietly down in 
their elbow Chairs at Home, very obligingly con- 
deſcend to amuſe or inſtruct the Public with their 
Vol. II. P 2 Tours 


very different from that of many of our moſt ce- 
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Tours abroad. — It is the duty of a periodicy 
Writer, like the Loiterer, to give his Readers the 
earlieſt Intelligence of every new Invention which 
appears, even in the remoteſt degree, likely to in. 
fluence the Cuſtoms, the Manners, the Morals, or 
the Literary Purſuits of the Age. Scarce had | 
time to cool from the hurry and agitation of 
Spirits excited during the T?re-a-Tote, which! 
have recorded in my thirty-fifth paper; when | | 

found myſelf ſummoned by public Advertiſemen 

to the Ini! pection of another Invention perhaps not 
leſs curious, or important, than that with whick 
my Readers have already been fo agreeably enter. 
tained, In ſhort, the Subject of my preſent Paper 
is nothing leſs than the celebrated Air Machine, by 
the King's Royal Letters Patent, The politeneſs of | 
the Worſhipful Company of Tallow Chandlers 
had induced them to grant the uſe of their Hall 
for the Diſplay of this very elegant, though ſimple | 
Machine, to its worthy and facetious Proprietor | 
the Patentee ; with whom J ſoon found myſelf on | 
very free, eaſy, and familiar Terms. And whilſt WW 
he was demonſtrating its wonderful Powers by 
filling the whole Edifice with the Fumes of Gum 
Benjamin, drawn from an Apartment at a conſi- 
derable diſtance; and the aſtoniſhing diſcharge of | 
the ſame at the rate of 60,000 gallons in a mi- 
nute — whilſt he was dwelling on its great Utility | 
in rue the Inhabitants of ſultry Climates 


with } 


with cool refreſhing Air, and thoſe of the colder 


able; together with its unexampled Power of ex- 
acting foul Air from Ships, Mines, Hoſpitals, 


Public, which bids fair not only to diffuſe Cotn- 
the Lives of thouſands of his Majeſty's Liege 


Subjects. You have done more, Sir, ſaid I, than 


Edinburgh and Carliſle. | For what are all the 
Diſcoveries of Cavendiſh or Prieſtley, of Lavoiſier 


troul over the Winds; and, like the wiſeſt of the 


288 looking perſon, whom I have fince diſco- 
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Regions with that which is warm and comfort- 


and Priſons; and ſupplying them in return with 
that which is perfectly pure and wholeſome: 1 
was immediately ſo forcibly ſtruck with the Idea 
of its general Utility, that J could not refrain 
from complimenting the Patentee on the Satisfac- 
tion it muſt have given to his own Mind, in hav- 
ing thus been able to offer an Invention to the 


fort, but abſolutely to preſerve the Health and 


all the great aerial Philoſophers of the preſent 
Age, from the Cities of London and Paris, to 


or Kirwan, or even of Black, of Crawford, or 
Harrington, when put in competition with your's. 
Whilft they have been contradicting each other 
whilſt many of them have been contradicting 
themſelves, you, Sir, have actually gained a Con- 


Grecian Heroes, have incloſed them all in a box. T 
| was proceeding to enlarge Rill further on this 


important ſubject, when a very grave philoſo- 


55 5 i vered 
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vered to be a diſciple at leaſt, if not an acctus 
deſcendant of the Roſicrucians, allured by the gif. 
courſe, immediately joined us, and graciouſly 
bowing, and at the ſame time addreffing his dif. 
courſe to me,. The Proprietor, Sir, ſaid he, 
does not appear at preſent to be aware of half the 
Important purpoſes to which his machine is appl. 
cable.“ I, Sir, who have already projected ſome 
of the moſt important Schemes, though hitherto 
but little attended to, will engage to give the Pro- 

prietor ſuch Inſtructions as will ſpeedily render 
him one of the moſt noted Characters of the Age. 
In ſhort, Sir, to me it appears evident, that this 
elegant Apparatus may not only with propriety be 
called an Ain but an Oratorical Machine. What 
the Bellows are to the Organ, in future ſhall this 
Machine be to the Orator. —WorDs ARE Al n, 


Ho! 
dir, ſaid he; I conſider this as one of thoſe Truths he 
Which almoſt every Man in the World at one be- wit! 
riod or another mulſt have experienced, And you, | an 
Sir, he continued, who appear to be ſo deeply by 
verſed in the Philoſophy of Chemiſtry, muſt very | rep 

well know, that one Gallon of Air is required ap] 
every Minute for the ordinary breathing of com- pli 
mon. Men ; but an Orator, during- the vehemens | fin 
Parts of his Speech, upon a reaſonable compu- Wil us 
tation, cannot uſe Jeſs than three times the Quan | ha 
tity which I have mentioned. It admits, there- | thi 
ki 


forey of £47 calculation to- Know the exact Quan- 
„ 


. 
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tity that will be neceſſary for ſupplying a Speech 
af five Hours. And fince it is in our power by 
ſhifting the Valve, to blow hot or cold, pure or 
impure, and by various applications to either end 


attic Salt that we pleaſe. 


« niſhing.” What you tell me muſt certainly be 


Powers. — The very large one which you ſee in 
that corner, is to be fitted up immediately in the 


he continued, I ſhall be happy to he favoured 


| by the Roſicrucian or the Loitercr. In ſhort, we 


appointment; and no ſooner was the Machine ap- 
plied, than the Roficrucian, purſuing the very 
ſingular idea which he had already ſtarted, allured 


the Powers of the Machine, but of the different 
kinds of Air. which would have been actually ge- 


of the Tube, to give whatever impregnation we 
pleaſe to the Air, it neceſſarily follows, that an 
Oration may thus be ſeaſoned with any Degree of 
« Wonderful, Sir!” ſaid the Proprietor, © aſto- 
true; for ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable Members | 
of the Houſe of Commons have already examined 
the Machine, and appear to be charmed with its 


Houſe ; if you will do me the honour, gentlemen, 


with your company. — It i is difficult to fay whether 
an invitation like this was more eagerly accepted 


repaired with the utmoſt alacrity to the place of 


us, that had the Houſe been fitting, he would 
have immediately given us ſpecimens not only of 


nerating. 
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nerating. But as there is no difficulty which 2 ſue 
real chemical Adept is not able to ſurmount, x B, ( 
have only to relate, that turning himſelf three 

times round, and as often applying his hand tg Fr 
his forehead, he exclaimed, “ Few are ſo j ign0- he 0 


& rant as not to know, that in ſome parts of the 


« world, words have been actually found frozen B. 
« it neceſſarily follows, therefore, that round the lette 
« Seat of every celebrated Orator there muſt be of / 
& more or leſs of an Atmoſphere, or Condenſation it h 
40 of Words in the form of Air.“ pin 

| the 

But, before I ts inform my Readers gare 
that he immediately applied an elaſtic Tube to the was 
Machine, which could eaſily be moved to every con 
part of the houſe, it is neceſſary that I ſhould tiga 
diſclaim every idea of perſonal application in the log) 
reſult of our Experiments, as it would give me | of, 
fincere concern to have my very worthy publiſher pro 
obliged to go down upon his knees before the | 
Houſe, or my own papers and bureau to be ran- 1 
ſacked. In ſhort, though I would wiſh the tha 
' Loiterer, No. 45, to be as much read, and fit 
Equally celebrated with the North Briton of the $91 

fame Number; yet I flatter myſelf that none of | 

the other extraordinary conſequences which at- ” 
tended that publication, will be experienced upon WW = 
tue preſent. occafion, To do away, therefore, the 
tic 


every ng. like perſonal e I ſhall pur- 
ſue 
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ſue the common letters of che alphabet, A, 
B, C, &c. 


1 > letter A nothing remarkable was to 
be obtained. 


of Air, fo highly perfumed, that it appeared as if 


the hyacinth, and every flower of the field or the 


was remarkable, however, that fome had been 
confiderably faded; and, upon a thorough inveſ- 


logy ſubſiſting between this and every other ſpecies 
proportionate to the fragrancy. 


No ſooner was the ie Tube 8 to the Letter Go 
than we felt ourſelves thrown into an irreſiſtible 


S$quib, and a handful of Crackers, 1 5 


The letter D produced a phenomenon of the 
moſt ſingular nature; for at every revolution of 
the wheel, inſtead of Air, there aſcended little par- 
| ticles of Gold Leaf, And here I ought to inform 


But applying the extremity of the Tube to the 
letter B, there immediately iſſued 60,000 gallonz 


it had been wafted over beds of lillies and roſes, 
pinks and carnations; in ſhort, the jonquil and 


garden ſeemed to have contributed its ſhare. It 


tigation, we diſcovered the ſtricteſt chemical Ana- 


of factitious Air ; for the purity was by no Means 


fit of laughter at the inſtantaneous exploſion of a 


4 
14 
4 
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my Readers, that there is a very narrow part in 


the Tube of this Machine, exactly ſimilar to that 
in the Throat of the real Orator, which Anatomiſts 


Armi 
mem. 


have denominated the Rima Glotidis, or, in Plainer Te 
terms, the entrance into the wind pipe ; which, mate! 
upon an unuſual Exertion of the Machine, be. F, fc 
came ſuddenly choaked up, fo great was the likels 
quantity of theſe Leaves, which ruſhed all 1 alph⸗ 
once into this narrow Pafſage. quan 
| | | | 2 te, 
The E's like the A's produced nothing remark. whic 
able; but no ſooner did the Tube come within the pred 
Vortex of the Letter F, than torrents of Air of man] 
various Qualities, . ruſhed through the Machine exce 
with the greateſt impetuoſity; nor did this Air the! 
differ more in its real Properties, than in the Opi- our{ 
nion which the World entertained of its Purity, able 
It is aeceſlary, therefore, to dwell more particu: mer! 
larly here, becauſe, upon further examination, we ſaid 
found nearly one half of the Houſe replete with nent 
Air of a fimilar Nature, though of a leſs powerful wht 
Impregnation which had iflued from a number of _ FB 
Seats leſs worthy of attention. But that which Ar, 
was afforded by the Letter N, was two remarkable be 
for the Roficrucian t to paſs over in filence, It was lap! 
diſcharged and repeated in the moſt vivid and 85 
brilliant Flaſhes, exactly reſembling the Aurora WW ** 
Borealis; and like the Aurora Borealis was pot- oh 
rentous of Battle and Murder and Bloodſhed; of aa 


Armics | 
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Armies fighting in che Air, and — Gifs 
| membered. | l | | ju | 


To our great aſtoniſhment this Air had inti- - 
mately combined with that produced by the Letter 
F, forming a compound which at firft appeared 
likely to fill the whole Houſe, till purſuing the 
alphaber a little further, we diſcovered a ſurpriſing 
quantity of Air of a Nature diametrically oppo- 
te, ifſuing from the Letter P, the flavour of 
which was ſo peculiarly powerful, as very ſoon to 
predominate 3 but various were the opinions of 
mankind, reſpecting the comparative purity and 
excellence of theſe two kinds of Air, with which 
the Honſe was completely filled ; and we thought 
ourſelves remarkably happy in having ſo favour- 
able an opportunity of determiping their reſpective 
merits. However widely Philoſophers may differ, 
cid the de eee in their ideas of the compo- 


which chey is eee, viz. That its puriey 
is beſt known by the old eſtabliſhed Teſt. That 
Air, he continued, is univerſally acknowledged to 
be the beſt, which contributes moſt largely to the 
ſupport of Flame. He extracted, therefore, im- 
mediately 60,000 Gallons of Air from one Side of 
the Houſe. But to the aſtoniſhment of every 
perton preſent, the whole 60, ooo Gallons, at every 
aN were : inſufficient to light vp a fingle farthing 

Candle. 


Lamps, and every Species of Combuſtible Matter, 
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Candle. On the contrary, the ſame quantity he, 


ing extracted from the oppoſite Side of the Houſe 
Light was in a moment produced from Candles 


form 
ples 7 
poiſot 
priou 
table 


"which continued burning in the moſt brillian 


Manner, from the ſetting to the riſing Sun, This, idle. 
continued the Roficrucian, is the ſame Air as that M t 
with which the whole City of London was {4 eral 
lately illuminated, which propagated its Lipht plebe 
through every City and Town, every Village, giſtie 
every Houſe and Cottage of Great Britain, even in a 

. to the Uliima Thul; and which is at this moment Conf 
perhaps burning with the brighteſt Luſtre in the Mac! 
remoteſt parts of India. : Hoa 
SER FVV 
E But to omit particular inſtances, let us take a auge 
more general and a more extended view of the 7:11 
ſubject, and we ſhall find a very curious, a very tal 
ſtriking Analogy between political and atmoſphe- mes 


rical Air; but fo confuſed are the ideas of our | 
moſt celebrated Philoſophers on theſe ſubjetts, 
that it will be neceſſary in a few words to give you 
a plain and conciſe Analyſis of the Latter. Ten 


as t. 
phen 
of! 


years are now elapſed fince this Analyſis was firſt 
offered to the public by a chemical Adept, whoſe wor 
principles I am happy to adopt. The circum- Fd; 
ambient Atmoſphere, continued the Roſierucian, TE 
conſiſts of fire as a material principle, and the WI Ar 
; mephitic acid combined by means of water in the . ain 


form 


form of an aerial F laid. Either of theſe princi- 
ples in a ſeparate ſtate, is believed to be a deadly 
poiſon; but in combination, they form that ſalu- 


able kingdoms are ſupplied with the vital Prin- 
eiple. And thus for more than five hundred years 
11s this Houſe been filled with political Air of a 
ſunilar Nature. On one Side a groſs, mephitic, 


giſticated and imflammable Air ; either of which 
Conſtitution. But obſerve, — the Proprietor of the 


Machine, who in ventilating and purifying this 
Houſe, I have no doubt expects to meet with a 


| Tube to particular places, let him take one gene- 


a ee 


im, and will ſoon be totally extinguiſhed. Even 
now 
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brious Fluid from which the animal and the vege- 


| plcbeian Vapour ; ; on the other the highly phlo- 


in a ſeparate State has repeatedly endangered the 


Labour like that of Hercules in cleanſing the 
zugean Stable. Let him but ceaſe to apply his 


ral diſcharge, and he will immediately diſcover | 
theſe two contrary principles ſo uniformly blended, ö 
as to produce a Fluid ſalubrious like the Atmoſ- 
dbere, and exactly calculated for the Conſtitutions 


| Tine fails me, continued the Philoſopher, or 1 
would. have introduced 2 Tube into that immenſe 
Udifice, pointing to Weſtminſter Hall, where ſuch 
torrents of foul Air have been ſo long collecting. : 
Already the Lamp of Truth burns uncommonly = 


i! 
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now I foreſee the arduous taſk of extraction; but 
with, ſo valuable a Machine nothing need bk de- 
ſpaired of. After five hours inceſſant labour, the 
whole of the foul Air, at the rate of 60,00, 
gallons in 2 minute, will be nearly extracted. 
When ſhifting the Valve, ſuch copious and te. 
Freſhing ſtreams of pure and panegyrical Air ſhal 
be. thrown in, that with the aid of ſome of the 
moſt coſtly perfumes of the Eaſt, I have no doubt 
bur its fragrancy will be reſtored, and the Lamp 
of Truth will again burn with ſuperior Luſtre, and 
perhaps extend itſelf into the form of a Coronet, 


If I have been happy, he concluded, in my 

_ inveſtigation of this important Machine; if I have 
made it appear, that the Air Machine by the 
King's Royal Letters Patent, may be ſubſervient 
to the purpoſes of Oratory, I flatter myſelf the 
taſk will be eaſy upon ſome future occaſion to 
prove, that by Virtue of the ſame Royal Letters 
Patent, An Grate may become an Air Machine. 


blk DY -: 


N. B. This Work cl in fare be 1 0 by Me F; if 
Prince and Cooks ; 70 whom our Correſpondents are |} 
requefted to direct their communications. 
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T HE following na con 

vice to the gen ſpre 

Chief circumſtances related in it have ariſen from icq 

a peculiarity of fituation, which feu I hope will he h 

experience. A ſmall Part however it may profit | cipl 

by Warning them to avoid the dangers into which luſt 

1 have fallen; and thoſe whom it may fail to in- the | 

tereſt, it may ſerve to „„ i look 

Animated by an inſatiable ambition, my father Wl gail 

raiſed himſelf to one of the firſt civil o ces in this . loiles 

Kingdom, This poſt he long held with great re- entire 
Putation to bimſelf, and 24 4c... 


unfec 
me g 
Phil 
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England. I was too young, when this event took 
place, to conſider the conſequences of it, and be- 
came fenfible of the change of fituation only by 
the novelty of ſcene, and the introduction of freſh 
amuſements. | 

As years advanced, Te only 8 I 3 (ir it it 
al be called a ſociety) was that of my father, 
and of courſe the only education I received: was 
from him. But alas! how ill qualified was he for 
ſuch an undertaking ! The recollections of former 
times had never ceaſed from preying on his mind, 
and the death of my mother, which happened 
ſoon after our retirement, had contributed to en- 
courage theſe. Thus pride and reſentment, the 
effects of diſappointed ambition, had, by degrees, 
contracted the feelings of his mind; ſolitude had 
ſpread a ſullen gloom over his thoughts; and, un- 
aequainted with the ſoothing precepts of Religion, 
he had ſubſtituted, in their room, the narrow prin- 
| ciples of a miſtaken Philoſopby. Under ſuch an 
luſtructor, prejudice ſoon overcame nature; and 
the unſuſpecting ardour of youth, which bids. us 
look on all, mankind as friends, was early extin- 
| oviſhed, In recompenſe for theſe irretrievable 
lofles, I was taught to conſider my own intereſt as 
entirely unconnected with thoſe of mankind ; an 
untecling contempt for ſociety was repreſented to 
me as Independance : under the ſpecious title of 
Philoſophy, I eagerly. embraced the deſtructive 
principles of Wiener ; and became callous to 
n the 


rayſelt armed only againſt the frowns of Fortune, 


of a maiden Aunt, and reſided entirely with her, 


might have counteracted the prejudice of eduea. 
at the ſtate at which I arrived; the gradations to 
_ encouraged by the example of him, whom every | 
thing conſpired to point out as the object of my 


Imitation ; if unacquainted with the pleaſing de. 
lights of ſociety, friendſhip, and love, and unen- 


' that L erred; and that maturing reaſon, far from | 


gerous principles; till at length arrived at ſuch 


was forming. ſome deſign to injure or overreach 
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the tender ties of Nature, whilſt I fondly though 


At an early age, my only ſiſter, who was a few 
years younger than myſelf, accepted the invitation 


and thus was I deprived of the only barrier which 
might have ſaved me from the precipice on which 
I tottered; of the only companion whoſe ſociety 


tion, and whoſe friendſhip might have ſoftened the 
ſeverity of my ſyſtem. Wonder not, Mr. Loiterer, 


vice are quick and imperceptible; and one link 

broken in that great chain which connects all 
human kind, can ſeldom be reunited. Wonder 
not therefore, if inſtructed by the precepts, and 


ligntened by the rays of Religion, wonder not 


diſpelling the clouds: in which I was: enveloped, 
ſerved only to darken them. I began to difiruft 
thoſe whoſe. intereſts appeared independant of | 
mine, and ſuſpicion ſoon introduced more dar- 


a pitch of- infatuation, as to look on man as 1 
greateſt enemy, and believe that every one I met 


me. Miſerable however as ſuch opinions muſt 
have 


tre 
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have rendered "me, an inward pride, inſpired by 
ef approbation, ſtrengthened me in them, When 
1 ſaw the reſt of mankind enſlaved to ſervility and 
weakneſs (for in that light I conſidered the ties of 
Nature and Society) how flattering was the con- 
ſeioulneſs of my own freedom; and when 1 fancied 
chat all the world were by nature Villains, with 
what ſatisfaction did 1 contemplate the excelleney 
of my own reaſon, which, by raifing me ſuperior 
to others, had enabled me to guard againſt kheir 
treacherous defigns. Thus 1 became proud of, 
and influenced by that pride, continued to perſe- 
yere in principles, which were deſtructive of every | 


and to which 1 can never look back without oy 
and remorſe. 92 75 | 
My father died Gadenly when L was s about . 
and twenty; but never having regarded him with 
filial fondneſs, 1 lamented his death alone, a8 


enemies; and accordingly I reſolved to double 


vom I now had not ſeen for almoſt twelve years, 
came to viſit me. Fondly painting to her ima- 
gination the renewal of that friendſhip which we 


all the warmth of ſiſterly affection. But my 
hoſom throb'd with no pleafing emotions at her 
„„ * 


noble action, and inconſiſtent with one generous 
ſentiment 3 which embittered great part of my life, 


leaving me more expoſed to the attacks of my 8 


my circumſpection. At this interval my fiſter, 


profefled in our childiſh days, and eager to claim 
from me that fondneſs and protection which ſhe 
had vainly expected in a father, ſhe met me with 


i 
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fight ; 2 e her fond careſſes to artifice, 
and checked the ardour of her tenderneſs by my 


own. coolneſs and reſerve. Who can tell what It 
that moment were the ſufferings of her mind; 2 


4 7 ſuſceptible of the moſt lively and tender 


feelings but far from expreſſing her diſappoint 
ment by complaints, ſhe endeavoured by all the 


perſuaſive endearments peculiar to her ſex, to re. 
vive a flame which the conſidered as ſmothered by 


abſence, rather chan "extinguiſhed by Prejudice, 


How could 1 be inſenſible to ſuch inſtances of 
w- affection To the charms of a graceful perſon 
: and the beauties of an accompliſhed mind, ſhe 


united a ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, which could not 


5 fail to pleaſe, and a goodneſs, which could not 


fail to intereſt any heart, but one like mine, ob- 


durate through principle, and hardened by ſyſtem, 


Not equally inſenfible were all mankind to her 


merits; and ſhe had already attracted many ad- 
mirers. Among them was one, who, unexcep- 


tionable in his character, and of a rank and for- 


tune much ſuperior to ours, had inſpired her with 


a mutual attachment. As ſoon after the death of 
my father as decency would permit, he wrote to 


me on this ſubject, and hoped that I would not 


withhold my conſent from their union. In anſwer 
to this, I informed him, that he muſt have been 
in ſome degree impoſed on; that my ſiſter's for- 
tune was very inconiiderable, and that of courſe 


ſach an alliance could be neither advantageous, ot 
deſirable to him. A few days, however, brought 8 


me 

that 
that 
in n 
req 
my 

as l 
ſine 
idea 


pol: 


| pat! 
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me a ſecond letter, in which he acquainted me, | 
hat fortune was not the object of his purſuit; 


in my fiſter, and that he accordingly renewed his 
requeſt with greater earneſtneſs. Judge what was 


as I had always been, and unacquainted with t the 
finer feelings of the mind, I could not form any 


idea of a real and Aiater eite affection. The pro- 
poſal ſo very unaccountable in itſelf, and the im- 


[ was ignorant; and, warned by theſe apprehen- 


me to be reconciled to them. But to their ſolici- 


nounce it for ever. 
In the mean time a proſpect of a different na- 
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hat all his proſpects of happineſs were centered 


my ſurpriſe at reading this! Enſlaved to prejudice, 


patience with which he requeſted my compliance, 
cauſed me to ſuſpect. ſome hidden deſign of which 


ons, I peremptorily, but without aſſigning any 
reaſon, refuſed my conſent. The conſequence of _ 
this was natural. My ſiſter, ſtung with my unjuſt 
behaviour, liſtened to the perſuaſions of Love, 
and fled from the preſence of an unnatural brother 
to the protection of a fond huſband. They wrote 
to me immediately on their marriage, explaining 
the reaſons of their conduct, and even entreating 


tations 1 paid no attention; and, ſtruck with this 
freln inſtance of human perfidy, ſtrengthened. 
myſelf in the approbation of my ſyſtem,” by thoſe 
very means which ſhould have taught me to re- a 


ture preſented itſelf to me. My father had ex- 
tended his opinions of mankind to every depart- 


ment of life; and the ſame philoſophy which 
15 cauſed 


N : 2 
* - , op 2s 8 — a 
ee il 5 


nution of my fortune opened my eyes; for though 


tidnate ſiſter. 
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cauſed him to ſuſpect their intention in the offices 
of friendſhip and ſociety, had led him alſo to dis. 
truſt their integrity in the tranſactions of bufineſs, 
He had therefore lived entirely on the principal of 
his money; and at his death the reſidue was ſo in. 
conſiderable, that if I had declined to imitate bin 
in this particular, it would not have been in my 
power. For ſome time I continued to purſue my 
uſual courſe of life, till at length the viſible dimi. 


| was myſelf too much of a philoſopher to regret 
the want of money, yet I knew that it was im. 
| poſhble to ſubſiſt without it in this age of univerſal 
| corruption. 'The only ſcheme which occurred to 
me ns practicable, was, with the ſmall remainder 
of my fortune, to retire abroad; for I conſidered M 
that every country was to the wiſe man equally | 
indifferent; or that even any country would be 
preferable to one in which 1 had met with ſuch 
repeated inſtances of ingratitude and depravity, 
While I was preparing to put this plan into ex- 
ecution, my fiſter, by the intereſt of her huſband, 
procured me the offer of a ſmall finecure in one of 
the public Offices, the emoluments of which 
would have enabled me to live in eaſe and inde- 
pendance. But every principle in my ſyſtem of 
philoſophy bad me reject ſuch a propoſal with dif 
dain; and thus was I permitted to add freſh 
wounds to the feelings of a tender and affec- 
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I therefore ſoon ſat out on my y expedition; E 
left 
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left my country without ſorrow or regret, I was 
too well convinced of the moral depravity of 
mankind to expect to find them better in a foreign 
kingdom; nor did my pride permit me to indulge 
the hope. Thus prejudiced, the impoſitions of 
the inn keepers, and the depredations of the poſt 
boys appeared to me as ſo many inſtances of na- 
tional depravity; and a change of ſcene of men 
and manners, which inſpire others with. open and 
generous ſentiments, made mine more hardened 
and contracted. For ſome months I roamed from 
place to place, not allured by hopes of diverſion, 
but in ſearch of freſh objects which might excite 
my indignation, and confirm my principles ; till 
entering a ſmall village late one evening, I found 
on alighting from my chaiſe, that my portmanteau 
had been ſtolen. This contained every thing on 
earth which I could call my own; and the loſs of 
this preſented me with the moſt melancholy proſ- 

pect. In what manner could I act? I ſcorned to 
lay myſelf under obligations to others, and I was 
above retaliating on man by fraud. In this fitua- 
| tion to die alone ſeemed pleaſing. I had found 
nothing attaching in life, I ſaw nothing formidable 
in death. I haſtily ſeized a piſtol, which I carried 
in my pocket, and directed it at my head. Inſtan- 
tancous darkneſs overpowered my ſenſes 
The people of the houſe alarmed, as I after- 
vards heard, at the report of the piſtol, ran into 

the chamber, whither I had retired ; and, on open- 

ing the door, found me on the floor ſenſeleſs, and - 
Yb covered 
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covered with blood. A ſurgeon was immediate) 
ſent for, who having examined my wounds, ex. 
preſſed ſome hopes of my recovery, and ordered 
me to be put to bed. On coming to myſelf, the 


firſt thing I diſcovered, was, the form of a yene. 
rable prieſt, who ſat at the ſide of my bed. He 


carneſtly enquired how I felt; but, through weak. 
neſs, and a diſturbed imagination, I could make 


him no anſwer ; and he left me. In a ſhort time 


he returned with the ſurgeon, who began to dre 
my wound, During the operation an imperfe& 
recollection of my fituation occurred, and I en- 


dcavoured in a fit of deſpair to tear off the ban- | 


dages from my head ; but the firuggle and exer- 


tion overcame me, and I once more ſunk into a 
ſtate of inſenfibility, On wy recovering, I again 
_ diſcovered the ſame venerable figure by my fide; 
but though I was now exhauſted to the greateſt 
degree, my ſenſes were perfect and collected. He 
availed himſelf of this opportunity to enquire the 
motives of my attempt; <« if poverty,” continued 
he, after a pauſe, “ has reduced you to this ne- 


ceſſity, you ſhall not want a friend to relieve it. 
But my preſence fatigues you ; to- morrow you 
hall again ſee me; till then be calm.“ 


As ſoon as he had left me, I began to reflect 
with ſurpriſe on the ſcene that had juſt paſſed, — 
What advantage, thought I, can he expect to 


obtain from one who is deſtitute of every thing 


What deſign can he have formed on me, whoſe 
fe is at preſent uncertain } > His conduet appeared 
vnsccountable; 1 
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vnaccountable; and I waited for his return with 
an impatience which I had never before experi- 
enced. He was punctual to his time, and I felt 
an inward ſatisfaction at the fight of him; there 


affectionately taking my hand, began to ſhew me 
how inconſiſtent my action had been with every 
manly ſentiment 3 how repugnant to every precept 
of Religion ! But,'alas! I was ignorant of every 
precept of Religion! He ſaw the defect of my 
miſed to renew his viſit on the enſuing day. 

| Not to treſpaſs too long on your patience, Mr. 
Loiterer, let me inform you, that not a day paſſed 


but I faw my amiable friend; for ſuch I muſt 
call him. He' gradually inſtilled into my mind 


the impropriety of my paſt life, the injuſtice of 


him. This laſt recollection filled me with the 
ayitation, that they were once more apprehenſive 


friendly conſolations of Duval (for that was his 


ferent from thoſe which I had before entertained, 
As 


was ſomething in his countenance which could 
intereſt even my heart. He fat down by me, and 


ſtuation; but fearful of fatiguing me, he pro- | 


the principles of Religion, and diſcovered to me 
a ſource of conſolation, a rule of action, of which 
had before no notion. He pointed out to me 


my prejudices, and the inhumanity of my conduct 
towards my ſiſter; for I concealed nothing from 


utmoſt remorſe, and threw my mind into ſuch 
of my life. But the continual preſence, and 


name) preſerved me; and I daily recovered my 
former ſtrength, though with ſentiments very dif- 


- 1 - * — 
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As ſoon as my health would permit, Duval 46 
quainted me, that my ſiſter, who had been jn. 


accordingly introduced her into my apartment. 
| conceived by you, Mr. Loiterer, than deſeribed 


by me. She forgave me all my injuries, and 


1 returned with her to England. 


Duval, who often viſits me, I have experienced 
from the impiety of my former conduct; the fe. 
my memory. But in the conſtant exerciſe of Re. 
and the ſervice of Heaven, I have earneſtly en- 
deavoured to make atonement for my paſt offen. 
unſucceſsful. Of this, however, I am convinced, 
that a ſtate of unſocial and ſullen independance, 


is neither conducive to the intereſts, or congenial 
to the Nature of Man; and that the only path to 
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formed of my fituation, was juſt arrived; 3 and he 


The tenderneſs of our meeting may be more eafily 


loaded me with inſtances of affection; and, ſoon 
after, having taken an affectionate leave of Duva, 


Since this time I have lived on a ſmall place 
which my brother ! in law procured for me. Bleſſed 
with the ſociety of my ſiſter, and the friendſhip of 
more happineſs than I could have dared to hope 
collection of which ſometimes intrudes itſelf on 
ligion and Virtue, I have found pleaſure ; and by 


an unremitted attention to the claims of mankind, 


ces; and I truſt my endeavours have not been 


Ar 


ne is a li 58 of aftive Virtue, 
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JF [ rightly anileifiand the nature 6 your Wr 
1 the writer of the following pages will not act 
improperly in ſubmitting to your conſideration 
ſome few remarks on certain prevalent opinions 
which have lately made more than common pro- 
greſs, and which demand a ſerious refutation. 1 
am ſorry, Mr. Loiterer, to obſerve, that a ſpirir 
of degenerate and fickly refinement has ſpread 
«ſelf with ſuch rapidity through the regions of 
| faſhion and elegance. It might indeed be in- 
; ſtanced in ſeveral caſes, bur I ſhall at preſent con- 
Veh. II. 8. 2 yy fine 
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fine myſelf to one particular effect, which is hs 
more worthy of attention, as it is productive of 
the moſt grievous calamities. What I here allude 
to, Sir, is, that exceſs of ſentiment and ſuſcepti.. 
bility, which the works of the great Roufſeau 
chiefly introduced, which every ſubſequent N 
has fince fofter'd, and which the voluptuous man. 
ners of the preſent age but too eagerly embrace. 
1 ſhall not here enumerate the many baneful effects 
which are produced by it in the morals of man. 
kind, when under the maſk of feeling and libera. 


theor 
(alla 
of ſe 
tactel 


0 lity are concealed the groſſeſt allurements of ſenſe, mor! 
and the moſt daring attacks of Deiſm ; but ſhall brin 
merely conſider this one point, * how far the in- ot 
dulgence of the above mentioned ſentiments affects | that 


the immediate happineſs or miſery of human life, 


To enter into a philoſophical diſquiſition on the 1 
nature of paſſions and affections, 1s a taſk far be- kx 
yvond my abilities. But 1 think 1 it is not aſſuming of 
too much when 1 venture to aſſert, that the violence ee 
of them is in a great degree influenced, and of of 
courſe may be much reſtrained by early care and of 

© proper education. This being once acknowledged, M 
it ſurely will not be a difficult thing to prove, hat li 
ſuch a reſtraint and government. of them does actu: ju 
ally contribute to our future happineſs. | For theſe . 


very ſentimentaliſts themſelves, theſe worſhippers | 
of extravagant refinement muſt confeſs that the 
identical works whence they draw their favorite 

| 5 theories, 
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theories, exhibit the' ſtrongeſt proofs of their own 
ſallaey. For though theſe Heroes and Heroines 
of ſentimental memory be only imaginary cha- 
eaters, yet we may fairly preſume, they were 
meant to be probable ones ; and hence too we may 
conclude, that all who adopt their opinions will 
ante their fate; that they will be tortured by the 


the Martyrs to their own Suſceptibility. Now, 
that contrary. effects are produced by contrary 
cauſes is ſelf evident; but as example is ever 


than a ſeries of eee 


1 


erer my ſole wiſhes ; and to prove the acquiſition 


life to the ſtricteſt attention to bufineſs, realized 
undertake, habit often induces us to perſevere in, 


praiſe 


Fo 
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poignant delicacy of their own feelings, and fall 


more powerful than precept, I ſhall beg leave to 
bring forward my own life as the beſt juſtification 
of my ſentiments, and give a recital of facts rather 


In the following Went of myſelf, Mr. Loiterer, 
expect neither variety of incident, or excentricity 
of conduct, fince mediocrity and contentment were 


of them compatible with the eommon occurrences 
of human life, is the purport of my preſent letter. 
My Father had by devoting the early part of his 


ſufficient to have indulged | his age in affluent in- 
dolence 3 but what neceſſity firſt compels us to 


long after the neceſſity is removed. This was 
r wy Father's Fe nor do I think it leſs 
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_ praiſe worthy than it is natural; fince in no * 
tion could he have been ſo reſpectable, and · in 50 
ne of life could he have enjoyed opulenee ſo be. 
comingly as in that where hé had acquired i, 
But though he was content himſelf to lie a Citi 
| haps a ſecret deſire of aggrandiſing his family, 
child an elegant Scholar, an accompliſhed Polti. 
cian, and a future Member of the firſt Senate in 
the World. I had accordingly the honour of 
two dead languages in the company of Lords and | 


5 public ſchools in the kingdom. Poſſeſſing nat. 


hauſtiblèe flow of ſpirits, I was diſpoſed to langt 


baniſh abſtracted and unſocial thoughts. Total 


and Cricket or Tennis in the Afternoon, I read 


where the frequent recurrence of public amule- 
ments, and the continual intercourſe of company, 


zen of London, yet parental partiality, and ye. 


determined him to endeavour at making his only 


being whipped into a competent knowledge of 
Right Honourables, at one of the moſt” faſhionable 
rally a good conſtitution, and an almoſt inex- 


whenever I could, and ery only where 1 could 
not help it. The plan of education, and the 
number of my companions, tended till more to 


taken up with Horace and Virgil in the. Morning, 


neither Romances or Novels. I had little time to 
build caſtles in the air; I never fancied myſelf in 
love, or ſuſpected that I was a Prince in diſguiſe. 
My vacations were generally ſpent in London, 


confirmed 


eonßrmed the natural bias of my innate and I 
reached the age of eighteen without ever thinking 
of rivulets or groves, without making a ſingle 
copy of love verſes, or remembering one pretty 
ace a moment After I had ſeen another. From 
hoot I was removed to college in Oxford, where 
J reſided about three years, And let me not miſs 
this occaſion of paying the tribute of 'unfeigned 
e to that place, and the friends I made in 
Certain am I that the recollection of thoſe. 
Jet years has often ſerved to check the figh 
which the events of ſucceeding ones would ſome- 
times but too well have Juſtified, - And though [ 
grant that a numerous body of young men con- 
nected among themſelves, and removed from the 
| | frown of parental authority, may ſometimes ac- 
company each other in temporary extravagance, 
or even encourage each other to temporary vice; 
fill muſt T think that the certain advantages of a 
Vniverfity Education are greater than the poſſible 
evils of it. For a young man may not only form 
friends for his future years, and gain intelligence 
for his future ptofeſſion; but he will likewiſe ſen 
what he ought to avoid by feeling what he has to 
repent of. It is in ſhort a rehearſal of life be is 
ſufficiently in the world to make a trial of him- 
ſelf, and yet has it Rill in his power to reform or 
to change his ſubſequent character. When I left 
the W I Matter myſelf I Ou away 
from 


from it a conſtitution unhurt, and a mind unde. 
bauched; my temper, too, I think, was not al. 
tered; my feelings were neither blunted by ſenſu- 


ality, or tortured by too. ſentimental and EXquiſite 


a refinement. Thus diſpoſed to like all. around 


me, yet cautious to loye but few, I complied with 


my Father's will, and my own inclination, in 
ſetting out on the grand tour; and left my coun. 


try, if not with pleaſure, at leaſt without pain, 
| becauſe I hoped to return better informed con- 
| cerning others; 5 more canton rich own. 


The firſt We at 1 9 1 1 was of courk 


Paris, and here I determined to take a view of the 
French nation; concluding, that in the Metropolis 
1 ſhould find an epitome of the whole. Being 
amply provided with recommendatory letters, and 
ſeriouſly wiſhing to profit by them, I found it not 
a difficult taſk to acquire an extenfive acquaintance 
among the gayeſt and moſt faſhionable circles. 
And to this it was owing that I very ſoon found 
myſelf deeply engaged in an adventure, the event 
of which I muſt beg leave to lay before my readers 
as they will find it the primary foundation of my 
preſent opinions, and the indirect cauſe of all my 
ſubſequent happineſs. — At one of the petits ſoupers | 
of M. de T 
elegant Marquiſe de la ve. My being a 
ſtranger was ſufficient to intent her cutiofiy, and 


, I happened to ſit next to the 
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my ignorance of the French language a plea fox 


of returning them, In France ſuch a profeſſion 
intimate with my new friend 1 in the ſpace of three 
women in as my years. 


4 


M. de la Marquiſe was a coquet, but ti was 
an accompliſhed one. Poſſeſſing at once quick 


reaſon, Equally careful to conceal the forward- 


the world was unguarded generoſity, and exquiſite 


and, under the ſpecious terms of unbounded con- 
fidence, and romantic refinement, gloſſed over the 
exceſs of voluptuouſneſs, Thus did this conſum- 


of Virtue, and affect to facrifice at the ſhrine of 


exerting her politeneſs. Grateful, young, and bien 
Frowdi, what wonder that I ſhould feel myſelf 
charmed by her attentions, and profeſs my deſire 


enſures its own ſucceſs; and I found myſelf more 


days, than I could have been with moſt Englih : 


obſervation and correct judgment, ſhe had the | 
addreſs to ſedure the heart without alarming the 


| neſs of direct invitation, and to ſuppreſs the ſaucy : 
ſallies of caprice, the only character ſhe offered to 


ſenſibility. Affecting to deprecate the arts of our 
ſex, and to defy the malice of her own, ſhe pre- 
tended to fling herſelf on the honour of her lovers; 


mate Hy pocrite give to her very frailties the ſtamp 


diintereſted Love, in the very moments that ſne 
vas gratifying vanity without diſcrimination, and 
Paſſion without Preference. Relying on my own . 

„ e diſcernment, 
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diſcernment, and confident of my own. ſtrength, | 


entered into engagements without reluctance, be. 


cauſe I thought that T could break them at ple. 
ſure. But let no man preſume to ſay, © 80 fy 


and no farther will I play with my paffions” 


Their violence is too fluctuating for foreſight to 


prevent, and their reign too abſolute for phils. 
ſophy to controul. Seduced by pleaſure, rather 


than deluded by ſophiſtry, T continued to adrance 
whilſt I was reſolving to withdraw, and verged 


upon the precipice till my feet had well nigh 


ſlipped. But Fortune preſerved me when Pry- | 
| dence was diſcarded. La Marquiſe, either at. 


tracted by the novelty of the conqueſt, or defirous 


of rouſing the jealouſy of my rivals, or from ſome 


other equally commendable reaſon, devoted ſo 
conſiderable a ſhare of her attentions to me, that | 
her conduct was ſoon the topic of public dil. 
cuſſion; and a young French officer, who thought 


himſelf unjuſtly neglected, threw out ſome reflec- | 


tions on her character in a manner too public to | 


de unnoticed, and too ſarcaſtic to be - forgiven. 


My fair friend by turns raved, wept, and fainted; 


at length after innumerable proteſtations of her 
honour and her love, concluded with the | model | 


requeſt that I would cut the throat of her calum- 


niator. But however I might have hitherto ſhut 
my eyes againſt common ſenſe, and conſented to 


make my reaſon ſabſervient to my vanity, ſuch a 
 thyndatbol 


— 
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thunderbolt could not but ſufficiently awake me. 
As my ſentiments concerning ſingle combat were 
not totally a ia Francoiſe, I did not ſee, any neceſlity 
of riſking my life againſt every random ſhaft of 
\ rumour. The more eſpecially as there was reaſon 
to think, that her accuſer had ſome grounds for 
his inſinuations; fince a few weeks before my ar- 


her admirers, and the higheſt in her confidence. 
Accordingly ſummoning to my aſſiſtance all the 
courage, and all the French I could collect, I 
and the ſincereſt confidence in her honour. I ex- 


hours, would tear me from all I loved; but 
aſſured her, I ſhould be charmed at my return to 


Marquiſe I have ſince heard, that ſhe once conde- 


beſerre ſuch a title muſt be determined by my 


rival, he was known to have been the warmeſt of 


profeſſed the higheſt admiration of her v nu, 


 ecrated the calls of buſineſs, and lamented the 7 
injunctions of parental authority, which, in a few 


fling myſelf at her feet once more, and renew the 
vows of my profoundeſt homage. Having finiſhed 
my harangue, I left the houſe with the utmoſt ra- 
pidity.—Eager to ſecure my retreat, and to avoid 
the poſſibility of a relapſe, I ſet out for Italy that 
very day, not a little pleaſed with having cut the 
| knot which I could never have untied. —Of La 


ſcended to mention me under the name of C Le 
Garcon Anglois, ſans foi, and ſans cæur.“ How far I 


. readers ; "30 
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readers ; who, I hope, will not be ſurptiſed, that 
where 1 profeſſed no eſteem, 1 could beſtow little 
affection; nor prevail on myſelf to be Jealous of 
= > perſon,” where . 8 the intl. 
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oo be continued in our nert. 
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9 E further I advanced on my journey, the 
clearer was my perception of the dangers 1 5 
had encountered, and the greater my ſelf- congra- 
tulation at ſo ſeaſonable an eſcape. Not but that 
reflections of this ſort were now and then croſſed 
by the remembrance of my own infatuation, and 
credulity ; for whenever I attempted to trace the 
progreſs of my error, and to recount the ſum of 
ler attractions, it could not but increaſe my aſto- 
niſhment at having ſo long been charmed by ſo EEE pe | 
weak a ſpell, Such inward examinations however, CO, 4 
Vor. II. Ta nw 
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moment may 1 date the riſe of thoſe ſentiments 
my preſent happineſs ; from this critical moment 
detect the impoſtures of ſentimental Hy pocriſy, 


that durable Contentment is equally removed from 


penurious air of the inhabitants but too ſoon told 


to other climates ; ; and the very magnificence of 


Ihe whole nation exhibited one melancholy proof 


political and mental vigour; they were fallen, 6 


; the prowell of a Calar, mall never boaſt a an 


were not without their good effect; for from this 
which. have both pointed out, and ſecured to my 
have I learned to diſcover the approaches, and 
and have ever ſince believed and experienced, 


the Enthuſiaſm of Romance, and the Sophiſtry of 
Platoniſm. — But to purſue my narrative, — As ] 
ſlowly deſcended the Alps, I found my heart 
dilate with an ardour eafier to be imagined than | 
expreſſed— I was approaching the ſacred Spring 
of Poetry and. Science; was each moment entering 
on Claſſic Soil, and looked for a Mantua in the 
ſpires of every diſtant city. — Alas! the lazy, and 


me, that Genius and Energy had long {ſince fled 
the ruins, which preſented themſelves on every 
fide, whilſt it ſtrained my ideas of ancient Rome 
to ſublimity, ſunk modern Italy beneath regard, 


of that intimate connection which ſubſiſts between 


they roſe, together; ; and that poſterity, which 
dared. not to imitate the patriotiſm of a Cato, and 


Tully, or ahockes Virgil. If I entered Italy with 
:nconfiderate rapture, 1 left it with ſettled con- 
tempt; and though in Germany, expected to 
ſee neither breathing canvas, or living marble; IL 
thought myſelf certain of finding the originals 


undebauched by luxury, and unſhackled by ſuper- 


ſtition. « ] ſhall find at leaſt, 1 exclaimed I, cc a 
race of hardy Warriors, and profound Politicians.” 


Opinions drawn from compariſon are frequently 
fallacious, and I ſoon found that the country I 


was entering had little cauf&'to boaſt of ſupe- 
ziority over the one I had left behind. The earth 
was waſted by war, the Peaſants oppreffed by par- 


| tial taxes, and Society contracted by the Pride of 
Individuals, or controuled by the ſuſpicion or” - 


| Deſpot, The policy of Government was inimical 
dike to the affluence, the freedom, and the ſecu» 
ity of the ſubject. A number of petty Princi- 


palities checked each others growth, and blaſted 


the general proſperity, For which reafon, the 
object of each ſeparate ſtate ſeemed to be not ſo 


much to encreaſe its own authority as to leflen that 


pf its neighbour, on this fingle principle, that the 
power which is totally unequal to aggrandiſe itſelf, 

may ſtill be ſufficient to impede the riſe of others. 
| Equally diſguſted with vicious elegance, degene- 
rate taſte, and ſiniſter policy, I hurried back to 
my native country, I hope, a wiſer man; I am 


> 


ſure, 
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was the being able to draw an advantageous com. 


females who will accept of impudence for eaſe, | 


Wiſh, as the propereſt puniſhment, the attainment 


of her Lover, will ſoon neglect the honour of her 


of my fair country women, it was very naturil 
for me ſoon to attach myſelf to one of them. A 


more on equality of temper, and conviction of | 


| recompenſed * its conſequence, contentment. 
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ſure, a better citizen; as one effect of my trareh 


pariſon in favour of that land in which I rejoiceg 
to have been born, and where I hoped to die. 
But chiefly was I delighted by the ſtriking ſupe. 
riority which our Women poſſeſs both in beauty 
and manners over thoſe of other nations — an aſſer. 
tion to which all will ſubſcribe who prefer the 
language of nature and ſimplicity, to the allure. 
ments of capricious coquetry, or dauntleſs invite 
tion. There are ſome, I know, who affect to if. 
cover baſhfulneſs and ruſticity in every Engliſh 
woman, and who exiſt but in the ſociety of thoſe 


and infidelity for ſpirit. To all ſuch people do! 


of their own deſires, fitce experience beſt vil 
teach them, that ſhe who does not court the eſteem 


Huſband. With a heart ſo prejudiced in fayour 


marriage which built its proſpect of happinels 


mutual worth, than romantic affection, could: not 
well be an unfortunate one: in the preſent inſtance | 
I am ſure that circumſpection has been abundantly 


Eale 
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Faſe and tranquility have ſeldom been ſtrangers to 
my family, and 1 have glided down the ſtream of 
life, e equally removed from the diſappointment 
which uſually attends enthuſiaſtic Love, or the 
apathy which too often accompanies the weariſome 
| ound of domeſtic occupations. —Tt is true, that 
the parent, whoſe affection had firſt procured me 
the advantages of an elegant education at home, 
and afterwards added that of an extenfive know- 
ledge of countries abroad, was not a little eager 
to ſee me become a member of that Houſe, a 
ſeat in which he had evet looked upon as the pro- 
pereſt field for exertion; and where merit, if there 
were any, was ſure of being rewarded. But the 
very means which he took to qualify me for that 
honour, were the cauſe of my refuſing i it. Having 
been ſo long uſed by continual travel to conſider 
myſelf merely a ſpectator in the Region of Poli- 
tics, I could not without leſſening my imagined 
independence reſign the character of a Citizen of 
the World, or withdraw my efforts from the ſer- 
vice of all mankind to concenter them in the in- 
tereſts of a Faction. For as to parliamentary neu- 
trality, my own heart but too well informed me, 
that where I loved the man, I could never have 
condemned his meaſures. Yet though averſe to a 
public life, J was reſolved not to live an idle one; s 
being perfectly convinced, that he who does nos 
| thing, 
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thing, does ill. — There 1s but one profeſſion in 
which eaſe: ceaſes to be idle, and retirement ; in. 
active. In the ſervice of Religion, it is not im. 


poſſible to be diſengaged from the hurry of the 
world, and yet buſied in promoting its welfare, 
It is now twenty-five years fince I took Orders, 
not I flatter myſelf becauſe I was found #1 for | 
nothing elſe, but becauſe I thought nothing could 


ſo well fix me. in the practice of my own duties as 


the frequent enculcating theirs to others, From 
the external gifts of Fortune too, if I gain ſome 

additon to my happineſs, I may alſo derive ſome 
| ſecurity of my virtue; for my income, though 
ſufficient with common œconomy to ſupply all te 
comforts of life, is fortunately ſtill ſo contracted 
as to deny the indulgence of any ſuperfluity, 
Thus neither diſtreſſed by the probability of want, 


or elated by the ſecurity of affluence, I have no 


inducement. to augment my poſſeſſions by ſordid 
parſimony, or ſquander them i in crimigal exceſs. 


1 In addition to the affection of my Matilda, and 


the diſcharge of my profeſſion, I have other ties 
which endear me to life, and other gifts which 
demand my gratitude to Heaven. —I am an old | 
man, Mr. Loiterer; perhaps when I ſpeak of my 


children a weak one; and yet I think, that“ al 


my ſons are noble, and all my daughters virtuous.” 
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May the latter imitate their mother ; and, as the 


education of the former is my peculiar province, 


{ ſhall it be my peculiar care. — They ſhall be 


conſecrated to the ſervice of their country, If I 


can effect it, they ſhall be dauntleſs ſoldiers, and 


peaceful citizens. This at leaſt they ſhall not be; 
the abetters of licentious faſhion, or the victims of 
vicious refinement. How far this long ſtory of 


myſelf, Sir, ſhould you think it worth the pub- 


lining, may be either entertaining or uſeful to 
your readers, is not for me to determine; and 


were I to be inſtantly tranſported to the Palais de 


Verit?, and there made to explain the motives 


| which induced me to write this letter, I might 


perhaps be brought to confeſs, that the love of 
hearing myſelf talk, even if it be but by proxy, 
has made me thus generous of precept, and pro- 


digal of advice. But a genuine confeſſion of every 
ſingle motive where many co-operate is not always 


prudent, or neceſſary ; and however ſelf love may 
have made me arrogant, or prolix, I both hope 
and think, Mr, Loiterer, that I had ſome other 
and better motive for taking up ſo much of your 


time, I wiſhed from my own feelings, and by - 
my own example, to perſuade all thoſe whoſe pro- 


ſpects of life are yet opening, and whoſe happi- 
nels or miſery is not abſolutely determined, that 


they would be more likely to conduct their future 5 
we life 


r EG 


| 
de 
F 
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life with prudence and virtue, by accepting the 
certainty of moderate contentment, than by pur. 
ſuing the ſhadowy form of exquiſite bliſs, at the 


riſque of experiencing exquiſite miſery. 5 
I am, dear Sir, your's, &c. &c. 


. AURELIUS, 


N. B. This W ork will in ee be ba 5 M: 12 
| Paint and Cook E; to whom our Correſpondents are 
requeſted to direct their communications. 
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1 is a kind of active cuts in the 

mind of man, which continually prompts 4 

kim to extend his views beyond the ſmall circle of 

his own neighbourhood, and renders him defirous 

of being acquainted with the manners and cuſtoms 

of thoſe, who from difference of climate or edu. 
cation, have each imbibed ſome peculiar and cha- | 
racteriſtic habits of thinking. Nor is this thirſt 

tor information confined ſolely to human or even 


to animated nature, fince many are more amuſed 
Poel. Th WS by 
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by a delineation of the features of a country, than 


a diſquiſition on the manners of its inhabitants; 
and almoſt all feel gratified by a deſcri ption of thofe 
places which were either celebrated for natural 
beauty, or have the adventitious advantage of 


having been the reſidence of Valour, Learning, 
or Genius. — Hence the avidity with which travels 
of every kind are peruſed, not merely by the 
Philoſopher, the Politician, or the Naturaliſt, but 
s by thoſe, who having no particular attachment 
to any one branch of Science, read rather to loſe 


time, than to gain information; in ſhort, by that 
reſpectable body of men the Loiterers.— And, confi- 
dering this prevailing rage after knowledge, it is a 


moſt fortunate circumſtance, that the number of 
| theſe volumes has increafed in proportion to the 


demand for them, and that ſo many able-bodicd 


men are found, who voluntarily and chearfully 


undergo the difficulties, and brave the dangers of 


travelling, and commit their perſons to crazy 
Cabriolets, Diligences, and Gondolas, for the ſake of 
amuſing their countrymen with an account of their 


adventures. —Not, indeed, that at preſent there 


is any neceſſity for encountering ſuch imminent 
dangers, in order to obtain the reputation of an 
Author, ſince it is now diſcovered, that our own 
country, if properly examined, will furniſh an 
almoſt inexhauſtable ſtock of materials for compo- 
ſitions of this kind; — and a man may pack up 
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his pottmantua and himſelf into the firſt ſtage 
which paſſes the White Horſe Cellar, travel a 
couple of hundred miles (no matter which way) 
and, at his return home, produce three very pretty 
of a handſome vignette frontiſpiece, will cut a 
numerous, indeed, are the publications, which, 
and Southern tours, have lately made their ap- 
in a little time every part of this iſland will be 


minutely examined, and accurately diſplayed to 
the great edification of all his Majeſty's ſubjects, 


inhabitant of South Britain acknowledge that 
procured in Scotland. — A reflection which muſt 


ſenſations. But as human pleaſures are always 


each other; and, ſometimes, from themſelves, in 


places: ; 


2H 4 


volumes in duodecimo ; which, with the addition 
reſpectable figure in the bookſellers window. So 
under the title of Northern, Eaſtern, Weſtern, 5 


pearance, that we have fair reaſon to hope, that 


who may by this means, obtain a tolerable inſight 
into the manners and cuſtoms of their moſt remote 
countrymen, Thus a native of Thames Street 
may perhaps be made to comprehend, that there 
are human beings who exiſt at the diſtance of 
ſome hundred myles from the Metropolis, and an 


there are other eatables befides ſheeps heads to be 
give every philanthropic mind the moſt pleaſing 


fated to be imperfect, it has been lamented as a 
misfortune, that travellers ſhould often differ from 


| the ' deſcriptions: they draw both of perſons and 
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places; a circumſtance which muſt greatly dimi. 


niſn the pleaſure of thoſe who read works of 1 
kind with 2 laudable defire of gaining information, 


1 know not whether it is Fam being myſelf an 
author, but I confeſs, that the generality of rea- 
ders appear to me in this reſpect to be a little de. 
ficient in candour, and to impute the trifling miſ. | 
repreſentations. and miſtakes they may meet with 
in works of this kind to a deſign of deceiving 
others, when, in reality, they only aroſe from the 
writers having been deceived themſelves, They 
ſhould remember, that the ſame objects ſometimes 
appear differently to the ſame people, and con- 
ſequently may often do ſo to others. —Something 

In theſe caſes ſhould be allowed to variety of taſte, 
ſomething to diverſity of ſeaſons, and ſtill more to 
the particular ſtate of the traveller's mind ariſug 
from the good or ill fortune he has met with in 
his tour. For inſtance, —the traveller may have | 


5 been burned by hot, or drenched by wet weather; 


his horſe may have broken his knees, or he him- 
ſelf ſuffered in a more tender part; — the turnpike 
men may have given him bad halfpence, the boys 
in the ſtreets pelted him, and the chambermaid 
ſlapped his face, when he offered to kiſs her.— 
Nou it muſt be owned, that ſuch accidents as theſe | 
(and what traveller is not liable to them all?) may | 
very naturally have ſoured his temper ; nor can it 

reaſonably 
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eaſonably be expected, that he will give the ſame 
flattering account of the country and its inhabi- 
tants, as the more fortunate adventurer, whoſe 
good ſtars have preſerved him from ſuch compli- 
cated misfortunes. I would therefore wiſh my 
readers, whenever in the courſe of their ſtudies 
they may meet with contradictions between tra- 
vellers, would be charitable enough to impute 
them to ſome of the above mentioned cauſes, 
rather than to any wilful intention of concealment 
or miſrepreſentation. I am the more inclined to 
make this requeſt by the following letters, which 
[ received this Autumn from two of my moſt 
intimate acquaintance, who went together to pay 
a viſit to a nobleman of large fortune in a diſtant 
country, from whom I had, previous to their 5 
departure, exacted a promiſe, that they would 
each ſend me a minute account of the ſituation 
of the houſe and environs, as well as the character 
and manners of their entertainer, 


November the 1ſt. 


My dear friend, 


I ſet down with pleaſure to fulfil my promiſe, 

not merely becauſe it is a promiſe, but becauſe I 

can do it in a manner ſatisfactory both to you and 
myſelf, We arrived, after a pleaſant Journey, 

wichin fight of this venerable Manon. on n Wednef- 


day 
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day evening, and never do I remember being 5 


ſtruck with the coup d oeil of any place in my life. meet 
C. Caſtle is one of thoſe few remaining gothic ſocia 
edifices, whoſe grand and ſpacious rooms ſeem to who 
mock the frippery ſtile of our modern noblemen; . 
houſes; and, unlike them too, is comfortably for Tl 
Placed in a bottom, ſecurely ſheltered by a range you 


COMI 


of ſheep downs and romantic clifts, (whoſe tops | 
WHCT 


are veild in fogs) from the North and Eaſt winds, 
and open only to the South, where the eye is 
carried over a woody lawn to a conſiderable lake, 
terminated by a moſt pictureſque. village, wich, 
half loſt in elm hedge rows, ſhuts the proſpect, — 
Such is the place from whence I now write ; but P. 
what ſhall I ſay of its owner? Candid, fincere, Lore 
generous, hoſpitable ; Lord CO — has not beha 
failing except that trifling attachment to family, | plact 
for which few have ſo good an apology as himſelf, 
Never fo happy as when ſurrounded by his friends 
and neighbours, he takes care to have his houſe 
conſtantly filled with the beſt company in the | 
county; in which he is ſo much and ſo juſtly be. 
loved, that it is almoſt univerſally believed, that 
his brother will be returned at the next general | 
election without the leaſt oppoſition whatever, 
Nothing can be more pleaſant than our way of life 
here; the morning is ſpent in the diverſions of the 
field, or in riding or walking with the ladies by 
| thoſe who are not ſportſmen; at dinner we all 
„„ meet, 
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meet, and the evening paſſes away in the moſt 
ſocial, yet not intemperate manner. Charles R. 
vho came with me, (you know his failing) took 
offence At ſomething, and left us laſt week. As 
for myſelf, I am ſo comfortably ſettled here, that 
vou muſt not expect me to come back to college 
commons in a hurry. Remember, however, that 
wherever I am, I ſhall always be, 


Your's ſincerely, 
* 


P. S. I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that his 
Lordſhip has already written to the Miniſter in my 
behalf, and aſſures me, that 1 may depend on the 
place as ſoon as it falls. | 


London, November 20th, 


I ſhould fooner have complied with your in- 
zunctions had I been able to perform it, but really 
my ſpirits were ſo hurried by the various torments 
which attend the keeping great company, that I 
required ſome little time to recover myſelt. —I do 
not in the leaſt wonder that Ned H ſhould 
have given you a pompous account of Lord C— 
and his place; — poor fellow! he is eaſily ſatis- 
| ; 4 . fed, 
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fied, and, perhaps, it is as well for him that he 1 
ſo. You, who know him, will not therefore be 
ſurpriſed when I tell you, that C—— Caftle ; 184 
wretched, irregular, heavy, and rambling Pile of 
building, whoſe front preſents you, with nothing 
but pointed gable ends, and windows where the 
ſtone predominates over the glaſs i in a moſt unfair | 
Proportion. Of the back front I cannot ſpeak, as 
I never truſted myſelf within fifty yards of it for 
very good reaſons. The ſituation of this precious 
| manſion is, if poſſible, worſe, and i is, indeed, the 
fink of the whole country; it is particularly cal. 
culated to catch the water which deſcends in 
ſtreams from a long ridge of naked and barren 
hills, on whoſe tops it is either rain or fog 
eight months in the year. The only proſpet | i 
can boaſt is over a lawn, or paddock, or gooſe | 
common, for each name is equally applicable ; at 
the end of which is a ſtoampy fer, which his Lord- 
ſhip's friends are fo obliging as to call a lake, and 
the whole ſcenery is terminated by a miſerable 
hamlet, whoſe ragged cottages preſent the mind 
with no other i image than thoſe of watt, cold, and 
wretchedneſs. As for Lord C——, he is like | 
moſt other great men, proud of his family without 
| reaſon, and without pretending to one. His 
generoſity conſiſts in giving away money which be 
cannat ſpend, and provifions which he cannot 


conſume ; ; and he proves his hoſpitality by getting 
| together 
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together a houſe. full of company, (in which, by 


the way, he is not over nice) with whom he paſſes 


his whole time in the alternate ſtates of exerciſe 
and inebriety.— In this plan he is alſo confirmed 


by the idea, that he is ſecuring an intereſt for his 


brother againſt the next vacancy for the county, 


for which (as I am told by thoſe who are in the 
ſecret) he has not the moſt diſtant chance, In 


ſuch a place, and with ſuch people, you cannot 
wonder if my ſtay was ſhort; but I know not 
whether I ought not to have told you, that I ſoon 
found that my hopes of preferment were very 


fallacious ; — one of the livings being already 


given away, notwithſtanding his promiſe to my 


uncle, and the other intended for the fon of a 
dirty attorney, who can command about a dozen 
votes for the county, To any other than yourſelf 


I ſhould ſcarce have mentioned this at all; but 


you know me too well to ſuppoſe, that could have 


in the leaſt warp'd my judgment, or rendered me 


a ſcverer critic than I ſhould otherwiſe have been, 
Wiſhing that you may never have any thing to do 


with Great Men, | 
I remain, your's, 


7 : ' 8 : 
Ca, Fa | | | J. M. 


N. B. This Work will in future be fold by Meſſrs. 
PrixcE and Cooke ; to whom our Correſpondents are 


requeſled to rec their communications, 
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4 ſtance for the cauſe of Virtue, that there are 
ſome good qualities in which even the opinion of 
the World will not excuſe our deficiency. Of theſe 
general paſſports to the favor of mankind, each 


age has its particular favorites; but however the 


faſhionable morality of the day may vary with 


times and circumſtances; all agree in requiring 
ſome leading traits of character which may palliate, 
if not excuſe, our particular defects. In the laſt 
century nothing ſo effectually ſecured our Reputa- 
tion againſt the attacks of Slander, as a ſtrict re- 5 
gard to propriety in our converſation, our beha- 
viour, and even our dreſs: Provided theſe external 
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T has been uſually deemed a fortunate circum- 
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appearances were preſerved, few concerned them. 
ſelves about our good temper, liberality, or can. 
dour. And in confideration of our paſſing one day 
of the week 1 in a rigid abſtinence from every ſpecic; 
of enjoyment, we were good - naturedly permitted to 

ſpend the remaining ſix 3 we pleaſed. At Preſent 
we ſeem to profeſs a very different ſyſtem of 
Ethics; certainly not too obſervant. of the Form, 
we flatter ourſelves that we are more attentive to 

the ſubſtance of Virtue; and while we modeſtly 
give up all elaim to a nice propriety of conduct 
and behavi iour, we pride ourſelves on our ſuperior 
proficiency in thoſe qualities which conduce moſt 
to the happineſs of Society. Amongſt theſe Gene- 
rofity has long and juſtly occupied the higheſt rank, 
not only becauſe it is an indication of an open and 
enlarged underſtanding, but becauſe it is a quality 
often found extremely convenient to our Friends. 
To deny the prevalence or depreciate the merit 
of a Virtue, on which the preſent Age ſo univer- 
ſally piques itſelf, and on whoſe exertion many 
individuals found their ſole pretenſions to à good 
Character, may appear, perhaps, neither a candid 
or a prudent, undertaking; yet a regard to Truth 
obliges ma to, declare, that in my opinion, we a 
little over- rate our merit in this particular, and 
that, in ſpite of our boaſting, the preſent Age is 
: neither more generous or more charitable than the 
laſt. It is true nern, that they whoſe unfortu- 
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THE LODTERER 5 
aud temporary relief, rarely fail to obtain it; on 


entire and a pitying audience even amongſt the 
mixt circle of the diſſipated and the thoughtleſs— 
me laugh of pleaſure} is for a moment ſtopt, every 


contribute to the comfort of a fellow creature. 


profuſe from | levity, and that as neither take 
the ſmalleſt pains to examine whether the object 


claim to pride themſelves on their Generaſiiy, ſince 
the former merely lay down a certain ſum, to re- 
caive in return a certain portion of applauſe ; and 


tion, it rather proves Feeling than Generofity ; ſince 
after the momentary impreſſion was over, it would, 


terial part of thoſe ſums which are devoted to the 


not appear to my Readers deficient in Candour, 
et me relate to them a few circumſtances, which 
have induced me to form ſo unfavorable an opinion 
of modern Generof ty. 


date fituation renders them in want of immediate 


he contrary, a Tale of Woe always finds an at- 5 


purſe 1 is drawn out, and every hand is extended to 
Yet let it be remembered, that of thoſe who' thus : 


gire, ſome are generous through oſtentation, others 


be deſerving, or the ſſory true, they can have little 


the latter only fling away that for which they have 
no value. Even on the moſt favorable conſtruc- 


| believe, be equally difficult to obtain from either, 
any ſerious and permanent aſſiſtance, or to draw 
off, for the purpoſes of uſeful liberality, any ma- 


demands of Pride or Pleaſure. But that I may 
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pariſh think themſelves extremely happy in having 
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It was my fate (not long before the commenec. 
ment of this Work) ta be Curate of a large 
Village at no great diſtance from the Metropol, 
in which ſome few-of the inhabitants were very 
anxious for the eſtabliſhment of a Sunday Schoq| 
but as they were themſelves neither numerous or 
wealthy, it was found nec effary to aſk the affiftance | 
and contributions of their richer neighbours, in 
order to forward the execution of a plan which 
would have been equally beneficial to the whale 
Pariſh. This office, from my fituation, I wa 
zudged the moſt proper perſon to undertake, And 
a5 the demand on each individual was trifling, and 
the neighbourhood was at once populous and opu- 
lent, made no doubt of ſucceſs. — For the firſt 
time therefore in my life, (and I ſincerely hope it 
may be the laſt) I made the tour of = ACquain: 
tance, in order to, beg money. 
My firſt viſit was to the Villa of; Sir Chats 
Courtley. = He received me with his-ufual politc- 
neſs, and after having heard my requeſt with the 
moſt condeſcending ſmile of complacence,—* My 
| tear Sir,” (ſaid he) „ Your Zeal for the inſtruftion 
of theſe poor children does you the higheſt honer; 
the cultivation of the human mind is indeed pe- 
culiarly becoming your office. I am ſure the whole 


lo good” and fo learned a Clergyman. But my 
8 $999 Fr tend | you do vourſelf great injuſtice by con- 
fining 
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fining your abilities to a place like this. Genius, 
ſuch as your's, is abſolutely buried here. What a 
pity you are not known to the Chancellor! — 
What little aſſiſtance I can be of in recommending 
ſo much merit to the notice of the world, I am 
ſure I ſhall be happy“ — He was proceeding i in his 
harangue with great fluency, when I interrupted 
him, by ſaying, that I felt the ſincereſt gratitude 
for his good intentions with regard to myſelf; but 
that at preſent, I ſhould be {till more obliged by 
the exertion of his Benevolence in the cavſe, for 
- which I was ſo much intereſted. My aſſiſtance ! 
moſt undoubtedly I ſhall be happy to contribute 
my mite towards ſo uſeful an eſtabliſhment ! but 
do not you think application ſhould be made to 

the Biſhop ? I dare ſay his Lordſhip would ſtand 
forward, and (looking at his watch) bleſs me, 1 
hid no idea how late it was! I, beg pardon; but 
mp carriage is coming round in a few minutes, 
will you give me leave to ſet you down any where?“ 
As I was already ſafficiently et doton I declined his 
offer, and haſtened away to the houſe of a family 
with whom J had for ſome time lived in the greateſt 
intimacy, and who were exactly in that middle ſtate 
of life which, equally removed from the extremes of 
luxury and diftreſs, is uſually ſuppoſed moſt favor- 
able to the improvement of the generous and ſofter 
affections.—Unluckil y, neither the Father or Mother 
«+ were at home, and 1 was fliewn into the dreſſing 
PT Er Oe | =__ 
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room at the inſtant when their two daughters (who 
were by the way very pretty girls) were in a moſt 
intereſting diſpute on ſome ornament of female 


when 


and Y 


dreſs : The moment I entered the room, and he. mo 
fore the door was, ſhut, they both exclaimed, oh! gone, 
dear Mr. „you are come juſt in the moment of the 
when we were ; wiſhing for you, you ſhall determine of fot 
the diſpute between my Siſter and myſelf ; the moſt 
matter was of courſe laid open, and though it was ind g 
a dangerous attempt, I contrived to give ſuch a of Ph 
verdict as was agrecable to both parties. The tics, 

moment this diſcuſion was finiſhed, I endeavoured oblig; 
to introduce the ſubject of my embaſſy; bu: diſpo! 
before I could get through the firſt ſentence, the fipps 
youngeſt ſuddenly cried out, oh Louiſa ! what do ruptic 


you think ? They ſay that Captain M— is really | 
going to be marricd to Miſs L—. Do Jou believe 

it Mr, —— ? This of courſe gave us afreſh ſub- 
ject for e ee and it was not till after we 
had thoroughly examined this important point, 
that J could even attempt to mention my projected 
ſcheme. At laſt, however, out it came, — they 
heard me with an attention which was diſtracted 
by nothing but feeding the Canary Bird, patting 
the Lap Dog, and occaſionally running to the 
Window to ſee ſome one who was going by. But 
let me do them juſtice, they both grew ſerious 
towards the concluſion of my harangue, and the 


. had ee ks her hand! into her pocket, 
when 
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and young troop of each Sex, who were come to 


fy my little chance of ſucceſs. was now entirely 
gone, I took my leay e, and repaired to the houſe 


of Philoſophy, Hiſtory, Theology, and Mathema- 
oblige her friends, ſhe ſeldom found her friends 


lifpoſed to liſten. As Sophronia was not quite ſo 
fippant as my laſt neighbours, I found no inter- 


her features into a look of the deepeſt penetration, 


that a plan of this kind would be of ſervice to the 


t to ſay, that ſhe entered ſo deeply into the nature 
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when the door flew. open, and in ruſhed a large 


-\treat them to join their party in a walk, As TI 


: 2 © 
bathe =. Stead 
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of the grave and learned Sophronia, a maiden Lady 
of fortune, whoſe good graces I had gained by a 
moſt ſubmiſſive and flattering attention to her long 
| and grave diſquiſitions on the moſt difficult points 


tics, to which, notwithſtanding her readineſs to 


ruption during the explanation I was giving, of the 
plan we propoſed to follow in the formation and 
government of this ſeminary, 'After drawing up 


ſhe replied, ** And do you really ſuppoſe, Mr. _—,, 


community ?” Moft certainly Madam, (TI anſwered) 
if an increaſe of knowledge and reformation of 
manners in the lower orders of ſociety is allowed 
to be beneficial, this ſcheme has a fair claim to 
te aſſiſtance of every: well-wiſher to their Country. 
To give the entire anſwer of the grave Sophronia, . 
vould much exceed the limits of my paper. Suffice. 


of duman n ſoticty, ſo clearly diſplayed the . 
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of preſerving the different runks from encroaching 
on each other, and made fo matiy” pertinent 7e. 
marks on the ill conſequences of encouraging learn. 
ing among the common people, that ſhe well-nizh 
convinced me that by endeavouring to inftrud 
few harmleſs and innocent children, I was domy 
an action which: Would be en dtritmenial 90 
the rifing generation. 
Tired with liſtening to argen which 1 coul 
not comprehend, and words without meaning, I leg 
her to feaſt her mind with the contemplation 0 
her ſuperior powers of Eloquenee, and reſolved to 
make my next attempt in the family of Mrs. Notz. 
ble, whoſe diſpoſition; if it was not very favor: 
able to thé ſucceſs of my enterpriſe, would, [ 
| thought at leaſt fave me from the torment of necd- 
leſs altercation. I was right in my conjecture, ſhe 
neither examined or wiſhed to examine the merits 
of the cauſe, but ſatisfied herſelf by faying « She 
Paid a great deal every year for poors rates, and 
| the did not know any right _ had to yapo wap any 

. is more from her.“ | 
Various, in ſhort, were the öden as _ as the 
motives of refuſal which I experienced in the courk 
of my tour, According to the temper, the man- 
ners, or the ſituation of thoſe whom I addreſſed.— 
Sometimes the riſing compaſſion of the Wife was 
checked by a ſurly ejaculation of the Huſband, and 
at others the bee generoſity of the Huſband 
| damped 


: Fo! 
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damped by a prudent nod from his Wife. In one 
reſolution, however, they all finally agreed — not | 
to part with a ſingle penny. | 
Wearied, at length, with fruitleſs expoſtulation, 
and diſguſted by repeated diſappointment, I was 
quictly walking home, meditating on the Generoff Hy 
of the Age, when I ſaw my neighbour, Mr. Hum- 
phrey Diſcount, ſitting at the door of his country 
houſe, ſmoking his pipe, and enjoying the duſt, 
which then roſe in a glorious cloud from the weſtern | 
road, and marked the track. ok. one of the Mail 
Coaches. | 
Whether it, was ; from Canties © or  Curiofiy, B 
know not, but I could not reſiſt making one effort 
more; and, after the common forms of ſalutation, 
opened my bufineſs to him as clearly and as con- 
ciſely as I could. — He heard me, apparently, 
with the moſt earneſt attention, not unmixed 
with a ſhare of ſurprize; and as ſoon as he 
found I had concluded, with great deliberation 
took his pipe out of his mouth, and after ſhaking 
out the Aſhes, replied, And pray, Sir, what am 
I to gain by this?“ „ You will gain, Sir,” (an- 
ſwered I) ée the ſatisfaction of knowing that ou 
have laid out your money well; you will gain the 
pleaſing reflection of having increaſed the know- 
ledge, and conſequently the happineſs of your 
fellow creatures; and you will gain the comfort of 
preſerving your garden and premiſes unmoleſted 
by the idle and miſchievous youth of the lower 
Tanks, 
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-ranks, of whoſe depredations I have ſometime, 
heard you complain.” — To this Speech, which, 
| like all great Orators, I had endeavoured to wind 
up, by an artful appeal to his paſſions, he made 
the following anſwer, with which 1 ſhall conclude 
this number. 0 
« Why, Sir, as to laying out money Hell, I 
believe I know where to place my money as ſafe as 
any man in the Alley ; aye, and make as much of 
it too: With regard to what you was ſaying about 
knowledge and happineſs and all thar, it is all very 
well in its proper place; but I make it a rule 
never to think of thoſe ſort of things out of 
Church, —and as for preſerving my garden, I have 
zuſt bought a couple of ſteel-traps, and I warrant 
the young raſcals will keep clear of my premiſes 
dy the time I have broke two or three of their legs. 
o, Sir, you ſee there is no neceſſity for laying 
out my money in this here Scheme.—And if 
might be fo bold as to offer you a bit of advice in 
return, I ſhould recommend it to you to mind your 
own buſineſs, and endeavour to get a little caſh of 
Four own, inſtead of running about the country beg- 
ging other people's; or elſe (take my word for it) 
you will never be worth a3, 54a as lng as ou live. 
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Writers, none have been purſued with more in- 
the Science of Phyſiognomy. So faſhionable in- 
deed have inveſtigations of this nature become, 
that if the very beſt founded Hypotheſiſes carried 


they imply abſurdity in their invention, the world 


inhabitants; and both Poets, and Pick-pockets, 
Prudes, and Proftitutes, in ſhort all thoſe who 


T doubt not, have been ſhipped off with the very 
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have ars he rich ity, a employed 
he obſervation of modern Readers and modern 


tereſting eagerneſs, or leſs real ſatisfaction, than 


but half as much truth in their application, as 


would long fince have got rid of all its ſuperfluous | 


have too much cunning or too little money, would, 


firſt cargo of Conviets to an Bay. Since im- 
mediately 


mediately from our birth might be diſcovered' in 
our faces the weakneſs of our Heads, or the baſe- 
neſs of our Hearts, and by a litrle well timed ſe- 


the Earth (/#6 ovo} the two greateſt nuiſances to 


Men of Genius without Fortune, and the Women 
of Character without Virtue. But to return to my 


every turn of Faſhion, and every change of Taſte, 
perhaps the Loiterer may incur ſome blame for 


reigning paſſion for feature-hunting. But let me 
aſſure my Readers, that ſo extraordinary a ſilence 


contrary, I think it a very commendable and inno- 
cent amuſement, equally beneficial to the obſerved 


diſguiſe the expreſſion of their own features, and 


young people, and which the old ones (to do them 


ment; and if we conſider it merely as the amuſe- 


—— 


FE e 


rerity, there might be removed from the face of 
public Advantage, or Private Society, viz. the 
ſubject. As the reputation, if not the very ex- 


iſtence of a Periodical Paper depends upon the ex- 
pedition W with which it announces to the world 
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having ſo long delayed any remarks upon this 
did not proceed from any diſapprobation of it, on the 


and the Obſerver, ſince it will teach them both to 


ſuſpect that of every body elſe; a caution which 
cannot be too often inculcated into the breaſts of 


juſtice) now a- days ſeem to be fully ſenſible of.— + 
But independant of the ſerious advantages which 
may be derived from perfecting the Science of 
Phyſiognomy, it is productive of much entertain- 


ment of an idle hour, which cannot be better fill- 
Pol. II. T3. -- 5 ed 
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ed up than by pulling a face to pieces, as childrey 
do their play-things, to ſee what they are made of. 


For which reaſon I have even endeavoured to ex. 


tend the ſcope of this Science, ſo as to compre. 
bend, not only the features, the voice, or the per. 
ſon, but even the perſonal accompliſhments, and 
perhaps the diſcriminating niceties of Dreſs, 
thought of this kind firſt ſtruck me on my being 
requeſted to accompany the family (with whom! 
ſpent part of the laſt Vacation) to an Aſſembly of 


Cards and Dancing at a neighbouring Provincial. 


Town. On my alledging that I was a very Juke. 
warm Dancer, and had really ſprained my ancle 
few days before, I remember Mr. Bs faying, 
«© As to your dancing, you may do as you pleaſe, 
as Gentlemen will not be wanting; I will engage, 
However, to get you a good Rubber of Whiſt; 


or if you don't like that, you can at ' worſt but 


make ſome Mems of the queereſt figures you ſee 
there, and bring them into the Loiterer bye and 
bye. | What was ſaid, I believe in joke, was taken 
in earneſt, I accordingly went, and being pre- 
informed that it would be a very mixed affembly, 


T promiſed myſelf no ſmall degree of Amuſement 
in my new occupation. 


The company were nearly all collected at nine 
o'clock in a large room, which they called the 


Town-Hall, but which I ſhould have thought had 
been built for the County-Goal; J ſoon found, 
Howeyer, that the ruggedneſs of the floor, the 
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juſt of the cciling, and the greaſe of the wain- 
ſcot, were eaſy to be accounted for, as a gentle- 
man (Wwho officiated as. Maſter of the Ceremonies 
in his public character, and, as I afterwards found, 
baked the Rolls for Tea in his private one) was 
kind enough to inform me, that though the Cor - 
poration made a point of always lending t their Room 
to the Ladies once in the month, yet I muſt not be 
ſurpriſed at the appearance of it, © for, Sir,” ex- 
claimed my Conductor, & in addition to the daily 
| diverſions of examining every dirty Poacher and 
diſeaſed Vagrant we can lay our hands upon, it was 
but laſt night that Sir Courtly Canvas gave a grand 
Dinner to all the free and independent Electors of 
this Borough : We kept a debate upon Bribery 
and Corruption till half paſt four this morning, ſo 
that there has not been time to Set the Room 
quite in order.“ | | | 
After about half a an x hour ſpent. in \ neceſſary; pre- 
parations on all ſides, the Ladies being employed 
in tying up their trains, the Gentlemen in recapi- 
tulating the circumſtances of the morning's hunt, 
and the Orcheſtra in the melodious diſcord of 
tuning their violins; the Ball was opened by 
Miſs Mac Herring, the daughter of an eminent 
Fihmonger, the Mayor of the Town. For ſome 
time J could not gueſs why Miſs M. ſhould take 
precedence over ſeveral married Women who were 
ſtanding up, till Mr. B-— informed me, that 


—— 


Miſs Mac * was a Sprig of Nobis? A 
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decayed one, I confeſs,” ſaid he, « Her father 
pleafure to expoſe herſelf to all her acquaintance, 


Traitor, or her grandmother a W=——,” 80 ſay. 
and left me to my meditations. 


ſervation was the figures of two young men who 
thod of Behaviour. The Gentleman who ſtood | 


thick as a poltice, and his watch in his waiſtcoat 


or two behind the tune, yet frequently clapping 
His hands to make the muſic play faſter, at the ſame 
time diverſifying his behaviour by affecting to whiſ- 
per in the ear of any one who paſſed him, and imme - 
diately burſting out into a broad laugh. After this 
deſcription of the one, I need only beg my readers 


any thing very faſhionable either in their make or 
colour, but they were Put on with ſuch ſtudied ex- 


married the illegitimate daughter of an attainted 
Scotch Laird. But after all, if it gives her any 


I am fure I would be the laſt perſon in the worlq | 
to put her in mind, that her grandfather was 3 


ing, he went off to the vacant ſeat of a e 
The firſt remarkable thing which ſtruck my oh. 


ſtood next to each other, and who were not more 
oppoſite in their mode of Dreſs, than in their me. 


higheſt in the Dance wore ſtrings in his ſhoes, his 
hair combed negligently through, his neckcloth 26 


pocket. He danced as though he had rather have 
ſtood ſtill, and looked at his partner as if he wiſhed 
it had been his hunter. He was generally a note 


to reverſe it and they will have an accurate idea of 
the other. His cloaths were not diſtinguiſhed by 


aQtnels, 


wy 
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:nefs, and worn with ſo much apprehenſive 
caution, that I was perfectly convinced the article 
of dreſs was a luxury he by no means too frequent- 


your very nice people, who are, by the bye, of all 
others the naſtieſt in the world, — But to return to 


air, when ſtanding ſill, favoured a little of freſh- 
not be elegant, yet he was reſolved to be exact in his 


his road, and arrived ſafe at the bottom of the room 
without having miſſed a ſingle Couple, or omitted 


reflection on the very different appearance which 


who could not Dance at all, and the other who 


though tranſplanted into oppoſite ſoils. I imagined 
that the former was ſpoilt by having known too much 


little, 


y indulged in. Nor could 1 help obſerving, that 
more than once he wiped his ſhoes with a white 
pocket handkerchief, 'a circumſtance often noted in 


the Gentleman under conſideration, if his dreſs and 
neſs, the moment he began to dance I was per- 


{e&ly ſatisfied that he was indeed a very new edi- 
tion, and recent from the preſs. Though he could 
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motions. In vain might his Partner aſk him a queſ- 
tion; in vain might the ſurrounding Dancers ſtand 
in his way, till this indefatigable Caperer purſued - 


the hundredth variation of a Step. — After a little 


the ſame innate principle of Puppyiſm puts on in 
different tempers, I was convinced, that both he 


could do nothing elſe, muſt be of the ſame original, 
of the world, and the latter by having ſeen tog 


The one had met with various models 
of F aſhion, all of which he 5 without ſenſe - 


to 


5 
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decayed one, I confeſs,” ſaid he, cc Her father 
married the illegitimate daughter of an Aattainteg 
Scotch Laird. But after all, if it gives her any 
| pleafure to expoſe herſelf to all her acquaintance, 


1 am ſure I would be the laſt perſon in the world 
to put her in mind, that her grandfather was 3 


Traitor, or her grandmother a W=——.” S0 ay. 


ing, he went off to the vacant ſeat of a wennn 
and left me to my meditations. 
The firſt remarkable thing which firuck my 1 


ſervation was the figures of two young men who | 


ſtood next to each other, and who were not more 


_ oppoſite in their mode of Dreſs, than in their me. 


thod of Behaviour. The Gentleman who Rood 
higheſt in the Dance wore firings in his ſhoes, his 
hair combed negligently through, his neckcloth a 
thick as a poltice, and his watch in his waiſtcoat 
pocket. He danced as though he had rather have 


ſtood ſtill, and looked at his partner as if he wiſhed 


it had been his hunter. He was generally a note 
or two behind the tune, yet frequently clapping 


his hands to make the muſic play faſter, at the ſame | 


time diverſifying his behaviour by affecting to whiſ- 
per in the ear of any one who paſſed him, and imme- 
diately burſting out into a broad laugh. After this 
deſcription of the one, I need only beg my readers 


to reverſe it and they will have an accurate idea of 
the other. His cloaths were not diſtinguiſhed by 
any thing very faſhionable either in their make ot 


colour, but they were Put on with ſuch ſtudied ex- 
| actneſs, 
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actnefs, and worn with ſo much apprehenſive 
caution, that I was perfectly convinced the article 


of dreſs was a luxury he by no means too frequent- | 


1y indulged in. Nor could I help obſerving, that 


more than once he wiped his ſhoes with a white 
pocket handkerchief, a circumſtance often noted in 


your very nice people, who are, by the bye, of all 
others the naſtieſt in the world. — But to return to 


the Gentleman under conſideration, if his dreſs and 
air, when ſtanding ſtill, favoured a little of freſn- 
neſs, the moment he began to dance I was per- 


fectly ſatisfied that he was indeed a very new edi- 
tion, and recent from the preſs, Though he could 
not be elegant, yet he was reſolved to be exact in his 


motions. In'vain might his Partner aſk him a queſ. 


tion; in vain might the ſurrounding Daneers ſtand 


in his way, ſtill this indefatigable Caperer purſued 
his road, and arrived ſafe at the bottom of the room 
without having miſſed a ſingle Couple, or omitted 


the hundredth variation of a Step. — After a little 


reflection on the very different appearance which 
the ſame innate principle of Puppyiſm puts on in 
different tempers, I was convinced, that both he 
who could not Dance at all, and the other who 


could do nothing elſe, muſt be of the ſame original, 
though tranſplanted into oppoſite ſoils. I imagined 


that the former was ſpoilt by having known too much 


of the world, and the latter by having ſeen too 
little. 
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hardly, after this, tell my readers that J found, 


— College; the youngeſt educated in the Shop, 


fhortneſs of his boots, and the ſtrength of his head, 
carried off the title of a Damn'd good Fellow,” 


volubility of his tongue, and ſpruceneſs of his per- 
Hort of a young Man.“ 


a couple who were that moment beginning the 
Dance, and whoſe appearance attracted my curio- 
ſomewhat in an error. Her complexion naturally 


Predominated. Her teeth might have been good 
once, but they were gone, her bro was-wrinkled 


to diſcriminate any; the other had ſeen none, and 
wanted genius to eſtabliſn an Original. — I need 


upon enquiry, they were the two Sons of a Country 
Tradeſman; the one neglected at Oxford, the 
other employed at home. The eldeſt a Scholar of 


The former has, by the length of his' Bills, the 


whilſt the latter has, by the lowneſs of his bows, the 
ſon, gained the reputation of ** A mighty good 


From theſe two perſonages, 1 turned my eyes tg 


fity in no ſmall degree. The Lady ſeemed, when 
I faw only the back-front, a fine young woman 
dreſſed in the height of elegant profuſion, with 
beautiful long trefles hanging down in artleſs ring: 
lets to her waiſt ;. but when ſhe turned round and 
preſented me a view of her face, I found myſelf 


not of the cleareſt, had evidently been improved by 
the genial influence of a warmer climate, ſo that i 
was hard to ſay whether the brown or the yellos 


and her cheeks were furrowed, Though ſhe 2 
hard f 
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hardly totter about the room, till ſhe: appeared to 
enjoy A Dance more than the youngeſt Girl in COM» 
nany. —Her partner's face gave evident proof that 
he was not ſo well ſatisfied with her performance as 
ſhe herſelf appeared to be. Diſguſt and impatience 
were pretty vifible in every feature of that unfortu- 
nate youth, who being of that doubtful age when 
we think ourſelves men, and all the reſt of the world 
think us boys; caſt wiſhful eyes on many of the 
ſurrounding damſels, and ſeem'd to ſay; “ What 
have I done that I ſhould be tied to ſuch a piece of 
ntiquated Puerility!“ — I of courſe immediately 
took it for granted that he was a diſtant couſin ta 
his fair companion, who had therefore faſtened on 
him in pure compaſſon, that he might enjoy a 
Dance or two ; or, perhaps, Mamma' might have 
told him that he ought to ſtand up with his relation. 
On communicating my ſuſpicions to B—, who was 
juſt come to me after finiſhing his rubber; TI was 
informed, that in ſpite of my deep obſervation I 
had not gueſſed half the abſurdity before me. : 
„That Lady and her partner are much nearer re. 
lated than you imagine,“ ſaid my friend, „they 
are Mother and Son I aſſure you; nay, don't be 
ſurpriſed, but think yourſelf well off that ſhe did 
not aſk you to Dance; for, like a recruiting ſerjeant, 
ſhe is apt to caſt her eyes on every proper made 
man ; and as to introduction — why now a days the 
leſs ceremony the more politeneſs you know !” — L 
could ſcarcely believe that my friend was not de- 
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ceiving me, till he ſeriouſly aſſured me that the 


above-mentioned lovely matron was afflicted with 1 | 
ſuch a furor ſaltandi, that more than once he had wh 
ſeen her Dance with her own Autan — that N 66 
deed made me believe any thing — is 75 
Tea now made its appearance, and the whole fri 
room was ſoon occupied by long tables and green cat 
benches, whilſt each well-dreſſed beau was endes. Ve 
vouring to ſqueeze himſelf in next tohis favorite belle. ſri 
It was curious indeed to obſerve how full one end wa 
of the table was, whilſt the other was occupied M 
only by grave Grandmamma, or a couple of pro- ju 
found politicians, more intent on their argument th 
than their company; — but in the midſt of thi w. 
tumult one party attracted my obſervation in 1 I 
more than uſual manner. — A Lady and gentleman, li 
both of them young, handſome, and in appearance, ec 
more faſhionable than the reſt, had occupied a ir 
Imaller table in one corner of the room, and by W 
the diſpoſition of their chairs contrived to cut off 
the reſt of the company and enjoy ſolitude in the ] 
midſt of a mob. Their converſation ſeemed in- 1 
tereſting, for they ſeldom turned their heads to 0 
look about them, and on the whole there appeared 
on both ſides ſuch an elegant politeneſs and ſolici t 
rude that I could not doubt but a real and tendet a 
attachment engroſſed their thoughts and diſcourk, t 
On applying to my friend for ſatisfa ct ionon the 1 
Subject, I was. informed that the Lady and Gen- 
tlaman in e were Mr. and Mrs. 8 — f 


people 


n 
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people of fortune and faſhion, whoſe attendance 
zt the ball could only be Dm, to an intereſt 
which he wiſhed to eſtabliſh in the Corpora- 
tion previous to the approaching election. What 
a happy Couple, [ exclaimed ; how rarely, my 
friend, do we meet with ſuch evident yet deli- 
cate marks of attention from a buſband to a wife ! 
Very rarely indeed, retorted B „ with a dry 
ſrcer, — His Look did not Wraps me; he ſaw I 
wanted an explanation, and proceeded thus : That 
Mr. and Mrs. S— are a happy Couple, as you 
juſt obſerved, I do not doubt, indeed who can, for 
they have been married theſe five years, during 
which period, neglect on his fide, and infidelity on 
bers, has made them the converſation of the pub- 
lie, the diſgrace of their friends, and the. curſe of 
each other; a Separation is now agreed on, and 
in a very few days the Divorce will take place — no 
wonder they appear with fo chearful a countenance. 
This aenouement ſickened me of my purſuit. 
looked back on my diſcoveries, and found that 
in ſpice of all my ſagacity, I had been right only. 
once in three times, which has convinced me, and 
think may convince my Phyſiognomical Readers, 
that thoſe who judge of the heart from the face, 
and draw conclufions from external appearance, as 
they believe without reaſon, and affirm without 
proof, ſo muſt they often repent their opinions, 
and retract their aſſertions. For fince the internal 
e are my to be Known by the play of the 
fearures ; 


features; and ſince on theſe features are depicted 
the effects alone of ſenſation without the cauſe, 
who ſhall be bold enough to ſay, that very oppoſite 
cauſes may not contract the brow, or dilate the 
cheek in one and the ſame manner. Who iti ſhor 
ſhall ſafely affirm, that a Man may not be as melan. 
choly at the loſs of a Pointer, as at the death of 
a Parent, or that a Woman may not experience 


as ſincere a joy at being left a Widow as in n being 
made a Ws eo | 


N. B. This Work will in future be fold by Meſs, 
| PrixcE and Cooke ; io whom our — are 
requeſied to direct their communications. 
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Yet may yon rather feet that Virtuons pain, 
7 hai ſell your violated chatms for gain; 
Than wed the Wretch zohom you deſpiſe, or hate, 
or the vain Glare of ufeleſs wealth, or ſtats ; 
| The moſt abandoned Proftitutes are they 
IWho not to Love, but Avarice, fall a prey; 
Nor anght avails the ſpecious name of Wife, 
A maid, JP wedded, is Whore for Life. 
LyrETTTox. 
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W HIL E you have been exerting the united 
powers of reaſon and ridicule, to correct 

the foibles of the Young, I cannot but think it 
extraordinary that you have never attempted to 


Expoſe the prejudices of the Old; fince 6 they are 
Vol. II. . Zu e nod 
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not perhaps leſs numerous or leſs extenſiye than 


the former, and are certainly more prejudicial to f 
ſociety ; for the giddy. or the fooliſh actions of Cl 
LVouth can ſeldom affect any but themſelves, where. 10 
as the obſtinate opinions of Age, when gonfirmed bf 
by power, and exerted with authority, will natu. 0 
rally extend their influence to all their immediate thi 
eonnections.— Of the prejudices which are the lar 
ſubject of my preſent complaint, the moſt ſiriking wi 
and miſchievous is the eagerneſs with which, in 100 
the moſt important actions of their lives, they en- * 
deavour to promote the Intereſt of their Children tic 
at the expence of their Senſibility, and the pains be 
which they conſequently take to extinguiſh or ſup. of 
preſs, what they are pleaſed to call Romantic Ideas, of 
That they, whom an ardent affection induces to Wi ot 
form indiffoluble engagements with too litfle re. 3 
gard to prudence, may often experience ſome m 
anxious, uneaſy, or even unhappy moments, is th 
not improbable, ſince it has been ſuſpected that 9 
no ftate or condition of life is quite free from the tl 
above, inconveniences; yet let it be remembered, n 
that both from Principle and Pride we always it 
exert ourſelves beſt againſt thoſe evils which ue fi 
bring on ourſelves : And, for moſt human mil h 
fortunes, Exertion itſelf is a remedy. Of this, at f 
leaſt, 4 am certain, that by purſuing an oppoſite p 
ſyſtem of conduct I have miſſed many enjoyments, f 
and incurred many evils; and have paſſed a life of 
reſtleſs - anxiety or inſipid langour, without even i 


the 
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the poor conſolation of having obtained the object. 
of my purſuit, —1 am the eldeſt Daughter of 2 
Clergyman in the Weſt of England, who contrived 
to ſupport a wife and fix children on the income 
of two {mall Livings, and who, though not quite 
ſo rich as a Dean or Prebendary, was as happy as 
the Biſhop himſelf. His income was not indeed ” 
large, but his wants were few, and his enjoyments - 

within his reach.—He had a wife who ſincerely 
loved him, and who expreſſed that love by making 


his home comfortable. His children were affec- 


tionate, and his acquaintance hoſpitable and neigh- 
bourly : not to mention a very conſiderable ſhare 
of comfort which he enjoyed from poſſeſſing one 
of the beſt editions of the Claſſics, the beſt breed 

of Pointers, and the beſt receipt for brewing Old 
| Beer in the kingdom. He was in ſhort one of thoſe 
men, who thought that * ſufficient to the day are 
the evils thereof,” and provided he was ſure of a 
good fire, a comfortable dinner, and a bottle of 
the aforeſaid liquor one day, never gave himſelf 
much concern for what was to happen the next. 
In this reſpect my Mother would ſometimes differ 
from him, and could not help occafionallyexprefling 
her fears for the future welfare of their Children, 
for whom they could not expect to make much 
proviſion. But this my Father as conſtantly an- 
ſwered by an axiom, which he had ſomewhere 
picked up, that the ſame Providence which brought 5 
Henn into the world, would as certainly aſſiſt them 

in. 


in going through it, — Under this roof, and in the 
innocent and pleaſing occupations of aſſiſting my 


drew me from a peaceful Aſylum which I hay 


' ficians to repair the devaſtations of a London Win. 
ter, by ſpending the Summer in ſome healthy and 
quiet part of the Country, — As ſhe was very dif, 


letter, in which (with that happy eaſe peculiar to 
high life) ſhe declared her intention of paſſing 


by this mark of attention, yet all agreed that a 
civil anſwer ſhould be ſent, and all hands were at 


curtains, and get the beſt bed-chamber in order 


with the levity of yauth, I declared I'was fure ! 


Mother in nurſing my younger Siſters, and manag. 
ing the little concerns of our Family, I paſſed 4 
firſt and happieſt years of my life: but before the 
expiration of the fifteenth, an unexpected incident 


never fince thought of without a tender regret,—A 
diſtant Couſin of my Mother's, of much ſuperiorrank 
and fortune, was at this time adviſed by her Phy. 


tantly related to my Mother, and had not for ſome 
years taken the leaſt notice of our Family, we were 
rather ſurprized than pleaſed at the receipt of 1 


ſome part of the ſummer at -—— Parſonage, — 
Though none of us felt ourſelves much flattered | 


once ſet to work to new fringe the old damaſk 


for the reception of our Viſitor. — For my own 
part, though far from being void of curioſity, jet 
conſcious of the diſadvantages of my country edu- 
cation, I could not look forward without fear and 
trembling to the arrival of my Great Confin 3 whom, 


| ſhould 
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ſhould never like. In this, however, I had the 
misfortune to be miſtaken. For the elegance of 
her addreſs, the complacency of her ſmile, and 


the eaſy politeneſs of her manners (ſo different 


from the great people I had hitherto ſeen) with 
the aſſiſtance of a clear muſlin gown, and a ſet of 


feathers, which ſhe preſented me with, operated 
ſo effectually in her favor, that before ſhe had been 
in the houſe three days, I gave it as my opinion, | 


that ſhe was the ſweeteſt woman in the world. 


As the ſuperintendance of the family left not my 


Mother much time to herſelf, and it was not con- 


fonant with our notions of Politcneſs, to let our 


Viſitor ever remain alone, it became my province 


to divert her during thoſe hours, when the family 
circle was not aſſembled. This naturally produced 
a kind of 1 intimacy. I was her conſtant attendant 


in the morning walks ſhe was adviſed to take for 
her health; aſfifted her in her needlework, and 


occaſionally retailed to her the little Anecdotes of 


rural Tittle Tattle Scandal, which were diſcover- 


ed or invented by the Goſſips of the neighbourhood. 
She appeared at leaſt diverted by my endeavours to 
amuſe her, and treated me in return. with a long 


account of the Public Places, the F aſhions and the 


Manners of the Metropolis; and generally con- 
cluded her detail with an obſervation (in which 1 
perfectly agreed with her) © that it was a pity ſo 


= a Girl as myſelf ſhould be buried in the Coun- 
"wt firſt I tle imagined. that ſhe had any 


. particular 


1 


— 
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j particular meaning in making the laſtementioncz 


remark, and was agreeably ſurpriſed when at the 
expiration of the Summer, ſhe offered to take me 
with her to Town; hinting at the ſame time, that 


my Friends need give themſelves no concern 
about the expences of my education or r my future 


eſtabliſhment in life. 
Had my father and mother conſulted oily their 
own private feelings, they would have negatived 


this motion without a diviſion ; but the ſcheme 


places, and new people, and that 1 ſhould have 


proproſed by my Couſin opened proſpects much 
too flattering to be overlooked by people in their 


ſituation. For however philoſophically many may 


deſpiſe wealth and diſtinction, where themſelve are 


concerned, there are few who are not deſirous of 
obtaining them for their children. — They gare 
therefore a reluctant though a grateful conſent; 


and a day not far diftant was fixed for our depar- 


ture. — During this ſhort interval, my good Mo- 


ther took every opportunity of admoniſhing me in 


what manner to conduct myſelf 1 in various emer- 
gencies, of which many were very unlikely ever to 


happen, and ſome utterly impoſſible. To theſe 
lectures I gave as much attention as they uſually 
receive from thoſe to whom they are addrefled ; 
and whenever the idea of parting from my Friends 


for a long time came acroſs me, I drove it away 


by recollecting that I ſhould fee a variety of new 


much finer cloaths than my Siſters.—At length the 
| morning 


1 


> 


at 


Y 
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morning of our departure came; and I found the 
abovementioned rational plan of happineſs inſuffi- 
cient to ſupport me in the conflict of parting (for 
the firſt time) from all thoſe who were dear to me. 
I could anſwer the tender farewell of my Father 
and Mother with nothing but tears, which con- 
tinued to flow, without ceaſing, during the firſt 
ſtage of our Journey. Though my Couſin poſ- 
ſeſſed not much ſenfibility, ſhe perfectly under- 
ſtood what the French call L'aſage du monde, and 
therefore forebore to interrupt the firſt effuſions of 
my grief; but as ſoon as it's violence was a little 
abated, endeavoured to engage my attention by 
various remarks on the Places through which we 
paſſed. Her endeavours were ſucceſsful, for the 
paſſions of youth are ſeldom laſting. I gradually 
recovered my uſual cheerfulneſs, and by the time 
we reached Groſvenor's Square, was in almoſt as 
good ſpirits as herſelf. I know not, Mr, Loiterer, 
whether I ought not to have given you the following 
ſketch of my Coufin's. life and character carlier 
in my narrative; it is, however, 5 
ſhould do it now. « 
The Lady in queſtion. poſſeſſed one of thoſe 
common minds which are originally marked with 
no one predominate feature, and muſt therefore 
take their leading and moſt diſtinguiſhed Charac- 
teriſtic from the precepts of Education, and the ex- 
ample of Society. Hers had not been ſuch as were 
like to inculcate or ne very liberal or very 
refined 
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refined ideas. The earlier part of her life waz 
paſſed in a Convent, at St. Omer's, which ſhe never 
quitted 'till the age of eighteen, when the was ſent 
for home, in order to be married to a man of large 
fortune, to whom, by a family arrangement, her 

' Hand had been long deſtined. — As the trelation, 
had taken care to ſettle every previous particular 
to their ſatisfaction, the match was concluded in. 
mediately after her arrival in England. After 
having lived together in a happy ſtate of mutual 
indifference, and reciprocal neglect, during the 
ſpace of three or four years (for ſhe never could 
recollect exactly in what year her huſband died) ſhe 
had the misfortune to be left a diſconfolate widow, 

_ encumbered with a jointure of 1500 a year, which 
ſhe contrived to ſpend in the various elegant and 
rational pleaſures, which abound in our enlightened 
metropolis, — And as the always kept the moſt 
faſhionable company, it may ſeem almoſt ncedlef 
to obſerve, that ſhe had imbibed the moſt faſhion- 
able notions with regard to the efabli/bment, as ſhe 
called it, of young women in marriage.—She was 
perfectly convinced that matrimony was the grand 
point, to which every young woman ſhould look 
forward; and that a regard to intereſt was the only 

| rule by which an offer ſhould be either accepted ot 
| ES. refuſed. In this opinion, indeed, ſhe had the 
N happineſs of being kept in countenance by many 
of her acquaintance; but it was her peculiar ori 


© have reduced the matter to a perfect ſyſtem. 
be: 2 For 
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For of all the artifices and ſtratagems, which are 
uſed to attract notice, or excite deſire, ſhe was a 
compleat miſtreſs; and always declared, that a 
Girl who was tolerably handſome might marry 
almoſt any man ſhe pleaſed, provided ſhe was pro- 
perly brought up, and not ſuffered to fill her head 


perſon by whoſe example and leſſons my mind was 
to be formed, and the education ſhe gave me was 
exactly ſuited to the opinions ſhe profeſſed. From 
the moment I entered her houſe, every precaution 


which anxiety could ſuggeſt, every artifice which 
ingenuity could invent, were conſtantly put in 


while thus ſollicitous to improve the charms of my 
ing that in this all accompliſhed age, ſomething 


| Maſter's (beſides a French Governeſs) were in con- 


* 


with: nonſenſical notions of love. — Such was the 


practice, in order to render my complexion clear, 
my ſhape elegant, and my manners graceful, And 


perſon, (to do her juſtice) ſhe was by no means in- 
attentive to the cultivation of my mind, well Know- 


more than beauty was neceſſary, — A long liſt of 
French, Muſic, Singing, Drawing, and Dancing 


ſequence retained. The whole morning paſſed 
away in their agreeable company, and much of 
the evening was employed in practiſing the leſſons 
of the next day. — In this manner, and with no 
other amuſement, than an airing once a week with 
my Governeſs, in a carriage with all the windows 
up, I paſſed three years, not very much to my 
| mind but to complain was uſeleſs, and I cm- 

forted 


„ 
1 A. <4 n 
— — 1 af. - — 
— — 
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forted myſelf with the diflant ptoſpect of one tay 
enjoying a little more liberty — for it was one of 
my Couſin's maxims, that a young woman ſeldom 


| of your paper, I muſt give you the ae of 
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did well Who Was aug a before ſhe was 

eightoen, nt Danilo [25 + | 
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7 the AUTHOR of the LOITERER. 
1 Mr. Loiterer, which brings more diffi- 
cult things to paſs, at laſt effected my deli- 
verance.— My education was declared by all my 
maſters to be completed, and with an heart agi- 
tated by the alternate emotions of hope and fear, 
| was introduced by my Couſin, for the firſt time, 
into a large and brilliant aſſembly of the young, 
and the gay. As my perſon was naturally rather 
pleaſing, as I was then in the bloom of youth, | 
and as every adventitious advantage of dreſs had 
been exhauſted to render my firſt impreſſion more 
ſtriking, you will not think me vain when I tell 
you that my reception was equal to my own, or 
my Relation's. moſt ſanguine wiſhes, and that 1 
was flattered with the admiration of almoſt all in e 
men, and the envy of quite all the women in com- | 
pany. From this moment I led a life of dreſs, 
EOS III... 0. 1 


preparations. for future diffipation. Vet, amidſt 


of flattery, I could not help obſerving, that my 


leſſons, or my own vanity, had taught me to ex- 


| left. Not a few grew cool in their addreſſes as 


and of thoſe who ſtill continued to flutter about 
me at public places, there was little reaſon to | 
imagine that any had very ſerious intentions. On 
my remarking this to my Couſin, the allowed that 


' plenty of good offers, if ſhe played her cards 


young clergyman (the ſon of a near neighbour) 
who, having been called to town, by the acqui- 
fition of ſome preferment, took, as he ſaid, the 
opportunity of renewing an acquaintance whick | 


7 Coufin had ſome reaſons which induced her 
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parties, and hurry. Every evening brought ity 
engagement, and every morning was ſpent 1 in re. 
covering from the fatigue of paſt, and in making 


the allurements of pleaſure, and the intoxication 


charms by no means produced that laſting effect 
on the hearts of the men, which my Coufin' 


pect. Of thoſe wkom my firſt appearance had 
attached, ſome preſently left me for prettier, or 


for newer faces, in their turn to be flirted with and 


ſoon as they were informed that I had no fortune, 


the young men of the preſent age were ſhamefulh 
mercenary in the affair of chooſing a wife; but en- 
couraged me to perſevere, by ſaying, that a gitl 
with my attractions need never diſpair of having 


well. About this time I received a viſit from a 


had onee given him ſo much pleaſure.” Though 


oy rather 
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rather to decline than encourage an intimacy be- 
tween us, yet as he brought a letter from my 
mother, and appeared to be an old acquaintance 
of our family, ſhe could not with decency avoid 


ſhewing him ſome civilities; and, during his ſtay 


in town, which was much longer than he at firſt 
intended, he was conſtantly in all our parties. 


As we had formerly carried on a kind of infantine 


flirtation, and had been perhaps as much in love 
as it was poſſible to be at ſo early an age, you will 
not wonder, at leaſt 7 did not, that in the courſe 


of a few weeks he became ſeriouſly attached to 


me, and even pleaded his cauſe with a degree of 


warmth and fincerity, which I had occaſion for all 


my acquired coldneſs to withſtand. Had I been 
left to myſelf. indeed, few would have been. his 
obſtacles; for I was not naturally either a coquette 


or a prude. But, convinced of the truth of my 
Couſin's notions, who had by this time obtained a 


wonderful aſcendency over me, 1 immediately re- 


ferred him to her. She heard him with attention, 
and after thanking him with her uſual politeneſs 

for his good opinion of her Zleve, defired a little 
time to deliberate on his propoſals, As ſhe took 


care to confine thefe deliberations. to che main 
point of fortune, without attending to any inferior 
conſiderations of diſpoſition, temper, or manner, 
which ſhe rightly conceived would only embarraſs 


the argument, her determination was ſoon fixed; 
and the next day ſhe fignified her pleaſure to me, 


that 
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refuſals; and I was condemned to paſs another 
of looking for a huſband. But though I had been 


, ſuppreſs them entirely was out of my power; and 
the internal ſtruggle of my mind had ſuch an exi- 


which ſhe wiſhed to ſee, but becauſe there was 2 
better chance of my ſucceeding in a country where 
my face and perſon were new. | 


the freſh breezes of the ſea, ſoon wrought ſo good 


I had recovered my health, my complexion, and 


theſe the moſt confiderable was Sir Han) 
. men a Northumberland Baronet, Who 


that I ſhould think no more of him.—<« Had you, 
Cecilia,” ſaid ſhe, * been five or ſix and twenty, 
I ſhould have recommended it to you to have ac. 
cepted him; but as you have ſo much time before 
you, I think you may do better.“ He was, there. 
fore, diſmiſſed with the common forms of civil 


Winter in the delicate, and feminine employment 
thus enabled to triumph over my feelings, yet to 
dent effect on my looks, that my health was be- 
lieved to be in danger; a ſea bathing place was 
earneſtly recommended by the phyficians, as the 
only thing which could be of ſervice to me. For 


this purpoſe my Coufin pirched upon Scarborough, 
not only becauſe it was a part of the kingdom 


To Scarborough then we went, and, as it was 
then early in tne ſeaſon, the change of air, and 


an effect on me, that by the time it began to fill, 
my ſpirits, and ſoon made conſiderable havock in 


the hearts of many Northern Squires. Among 


having 
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having early in life come into the poſſeſſion of 
zooo l. a year, determined always to live ſingle, 
and enjoy his fortune in comfort. This determi- 
jarely found reaſon to ſuſpect that his eſtate and 
of thirty-ſevep, he wiſely reſolved to marry ; and; 
for the double purpoſe of recruiting his health and 
chooſing a wife, he was now come to Scarborough, 


having been informed, as he faid, that there were 
generally a good ſhew of women at that place, 


the day after his arrival; walked with me an hour 


in the county) and the very next day made his 


perfectly underſtood her buſineſs, and the gentle- 


colt her ſome pains to make him comprehend the 


He was ſo kind, however, as to agree to all the 


Couſin immkdintely informed me of her ſyccels, 


nation he for ſome years adhered to, but having 


conſtitution were both in the decline, at the age 


This amorous youth it was my good fortune to 
fx; he blundered down a country dance with me 


next morning on the Beach; drank a bumper to 
my health at the eee at the ſame 
time that I had the beſt foot and ankle of any girl! 


propoſals to my Couſin in due form. As the lady 5 
man was very much in love, ſhe found no difficulty 
in obtaining a very advantageous ſettlement both 
nith reſpect to Jointure and Pin Money, though it 
meaning or the neceſſity of this latter article.— 
propoſed, and they preſently ſettled every thing to 
their ſatisfaction; or, as Sir Harry not improperly 


expreſſed it, „ They ſoon came to a deal.” My 


and 
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not, my dear Cecilia, in what light you may con- 
1 have acted with the trueſt regard to your happi. 
neſs. It is true, there was a time when I myſelf 


formed higher views for you, and fondly looked 
forward to the day when I ſhould ſee my Cecilia 


regard to beauty; and a young woman who over- 
Dir Harry, he appears fo good tempered, and ſo 


and I think you have a fair proſpect of enjoying 


his conſtitution, I ſuſpect, is breaking very faſt. 
I have the pleaſure of aſſuring you, on the moſt 


young.“ To object to a union which offered ſuch 
and as Sir Harry at leaſt poſſeſſed the eagerneſs of a 


ing his bride in triumph to Thoroughbred Hall. 
And thus at the age of nineteen, I found myſelf 
ſettled in a dreary ſituation, at a remote corner of 
the kingdom, with a man whale diſpoſition I knew 


and my e in a very affectionate ſpeech, 
which the concluded with theſe words : I KHD 


fider this match ; but my own heart tells me, that 


the wife of a rich Banker; or, at leaſt, a new 
made Peer. But, alas! I find the young men 
now are much too intent on fortune to pay any 


ſtands her market, is in great danger of being 
blown upon, and never marrying at all. As to 


weak, that you may very cafily manage him.— 
Your Jointure is beyond even my expectations, 


it ſoon, notwithſtanding, he is under forty; for 


undoubted authority, that all his family have died 
flattering proſpects of happineſs was impoiſible; 


Lover, he had very ſoon the happineſs of convey - 


nothin g 
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nothing of, and whoſe perſon was three weeks 


before utterly unknown to me. Though it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that my affection for my huſband was 
very ſtrong, yet as I really intended to make him 
z good wife in the main, I early endeavoured to 
diſcover the leading traits of his character; but, 


alas! I ſoon found that my Coufin had been much 


miſtaken in fappoſing him eaſily managed becauſe 


| he was weak, and good tempered ; for his weak- 
neſs only ſerved to render him more obftinate, and 


he was never good tempered, but when he had his 


own Way. During the firſt week or two of our 


marriage, he perfectly overpowered me with Love; 


dur this being ſoon exhauſted by its own violence, 
he became firſt indifferent, and afterwards ill- tem- 


pered. As he had all his life converſed chiefly 
with men, and conſequently neither had, or pre- 


tended to have, any reliſh for female ſociety, I 
knew not whether I ſhould have lamented his 
attachment to the amuſement of the Field, ſince 
he was ſo good as to leave me all the mornings to 
myſelf, had I not as regularly been obliged to 
make tea in the evening for a party of drunken 


men; the only uſe he ever allowed a wife to be of. 


Nor was I more deceived i in the idea I had enter- 


tained of my huſband's temper, than in the com- 


forts I expected to enjoy from the ee of 
Rank and Fortune. 


My equipage, it is true, was brilliant; ; my dreſs 
erpenſive; and I had an unlimited command of 
money: 
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out chearfulneſs, or ſolitude without peace. Aﬀer 
T had exiſted in this comfortleſs ſituation about ten 
years, Sir Harry, who, notwithſtanding my Couſin's 


obſtinate ſtate of health, drank himſelf into a fever 
at an election feaſt, which in few days carried him 


off. As we had never felt any real regard for each 


the appearance of it, I was not guilty of affects. 
tion in pretending a ſorrow which I was very far 


lay plans for the future enjoyment of my fortune, 
which I had thus fo dearly gained. — Great, how- 


than nothing; the landed eſtate moſtly being en- 


niture, being ſcarce ſufficient to clear the debts, 


great politicians, had overſhot her mark; in her 
zeal for procuring an advantageous ſettlement, the 
had forgot to enquire into ſecurities; and had 
actually accepted a Jointure to be paid from an 


blow I felt more ſeverely as I had no one friend, | 
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money; but theſe, alas! were poor advantages in 
a neighbourhood where a few formal Dining Vifirs, 
and the annual tumult of a Race Aſſembly, were 
the only events that diverſified a life of noiſe with. 


predictions, had continued all this time in a moſt 


other, and as we had for many years given up even 
from feeling, and began with great compoſure to 
ever, was my ſurpriſe to find from the examination 


of my huſband's affairs, that he died rather worſe 


tailed on a diftant collateral. branch, and the re- 
mainder, even with the houſe, the plate, and fur- 


The fact was, that my Couſin, like many other 


eſtate then mortgaged to nearly its full value. This 


* 
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or relation, to whom I could, with any propriety, 
apply for aſſiſtance; the above-mentioned lady, 
who died ſoon after my marriage, having left her 
fortune to her other relatives, on the idea, that I 


was already amply provided for. My father and 


mother had long ſince paid the debt of nature; 
my brother and fiſters were variouſly diſperſed, 
and none in more than moderate circumſtances ; - 


nor did I well know, on this occafion, how to ad- 
dreſs any of them, as more than fifteen years had 


now elapſed ſince I had ſeen any one of my family. 
Willing, however, to do ſomething, I wrote a 


ſhort account of my fituation to my eldeſt ſiſter, 
who had lately married a country gentleman who 
farmed a ſmall eſtate of his own, and to whom ſhe 
had been long and tenderly attached. Her anſwer, 


which contained an invitation at once warm and 


delicate, gave me the firſt pleafing ſenſation I had 

experienced for many years. I accepted it with 
eagerneſs ;, and, quitting a manfion where I had 
never known one moment of real pleaſure, arrived 


in a few days at this peageful retreat; where the 


ſoothing endearments of my ſiſter, and the friendly ' 


behaviour of her hufband, ſoon reconciled me to 
my fate, and reſtored my peace nd. 
But, in proportion as I recovered my recollec- 


tion, various doubts began to ariſe in my mind 
about the truth of my Couſin's ſyſtem, and the 
conſequent propriety of my conduct. Hitherto 1 
had | been ſatisfied with knowing that 1 was un- 


Kappy 
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happy in my then fituation, without confidering 
whether I ſhould have been more comfortable jn 
any other; but every obſervation I made on the 
mutual affection, the chearfulneſs, and the con- 
tentment of my ſiſter, convinced me, that I had 
entirely flung away my own happineſs, by miſ- 
taking luxury for comfort, and affluence for enjoy- 


ment. Defire, therefore, your Readers, Mr, 


Loiterer, and particularly the younger and fairer 
part of them, to remember, e er they form laſting 
connections, that the ſplendour of Rank, and the 


- diſplay of Opulence, make but poor amends for 
the loſs of domeſtic Comfort; and, that though 
an Union of Love may have ſome miſery, a Mar- 


riage of Intereſt can give no ld 


70 am, Sir, your's, 


25 M 50 
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To de AUTHOR of the LOITERER, 


Mr. LoiTtERER, - 1 . 


Succeeded in my twenty-third year to a ſmall 
paternal eſtate in a remote corner of the King- 
dom, where I have ſince paſſed forty years without 
finding any part of them hang heavy on my hands, 
and which I laſt Spring reluctantly quitted, to ſpend 
a few days in Town, where my preſence was ren- 
dered neceſſary by a law ſuit, the decifion of which 
was of great importance to my Family,—I will not 
deny but the firſt fortnight paſſed off tolerably well 

felt myſelf agreeably entertained at. the places of 
„ol. I. 1 KR - 


which perhaps we never experienced from the actui 


tranquility, health, and leiſure. 


of modern ſociety, where they are all Acquaintance 
and no Friends, and the general diſſipation of al 
ranks, together with ſome untoward accidents 


pected time, made me ſo compleatly diſguſted 
with London, that for the laſt week I never cloſed 


quando te aſpiciam!” 


Hall, inwardly fretting at the chicane of law, and 


cut a moſt conſpicuous figure, as it lay in the win- 


dow of your e Mr. Egerton, at Whitchall 


PHE i 
public feſtivity, and enjoyed a ſtill higher pleaſure 
in the ſociety of two or three old Acquaintance, 


with whom J talked over our School-boy tricks, 
and Oxford Schemes, with a degree of pleaſure 


execution of either. — Short, however, was the 
time, during which any thing could render a life 


of irregularity, noiſe, and hurry, tolerable to one, 
who had paſſed forty years in the enjoyment of 


if he late hours which even the moſt orderly fa 
milies were obliged to keep, the ſtrange mixture 


which protracted my law ſuit far beyond the ex. 


my eyes without mentally exclaiming, es Qb, Ru 


One day as I was returning from Weſtminſter 


good-naturedly giving all its profeſſors to the Devil, | 
I was ſtruck with the title of your Paper, which 


As 
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As I had been all my life a kind of Loiterer, 


purchaſed all the Numbers, and have regularly 
taken it in ever fince. I will not hurt your mo- 
deſty by expatiating on the pleaſure I received from 


of your correſpondent Agreſtis; whoſe adventures 


which indeed has principally induced me to trouble 
you with this Letter, imagining that our fimilarity 
of thinking would entitle the Writer to your ap- 
probation, if not the Work to your acceptance. 
But to return to my ſubject — In proceſs of time, 
aftzr various motions and adjournments, my cauſe 
finally came on; and my Counſel (to do him 
jnſtice) having in a learned Speech, of two hours, 
proved to the ſatisfaction of the court, that black 


ſuit was given in my favor; an event which I 
aſſure you ſcarce- gave me ſo much pleaſure, as the 


whoſe attractions I am unfaſhionable enough to 
think improved by the ſociety of an amiable wo- 
man, and a large circle of affectionate children. 


% 
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and was then more particularly one, I immediately 


your Publication in general, and ſhall only obſerve, 
that I was more particularly pleaſed with the hiſtory 


are recorded in your 38th and 39th Numbers, and 


was not white, a verdi& with compleat coſts of 


Idea of eſcaping from the regions of ceremony and 
ſmoke, and reviſiting my ſmall but neat cottage, 


So eager, indeed, was I'to quit a place to which 
half the Britiſh nation appear to be running, that 
GO N I ordered 


Ca ai: 


. 


1 


A” 


: 


ſcarce broken by a few intervening nurſery grounds 
and gardens, - make the road for ſome miles an 
almoſt continued ſtreet, that I could be fatisfied 


length emerged into ſomething like the Country, 
and gained a purer atmoſphere, I could not for. 
bear looking back on that immenſe receptacle of 


= Diffipation, Folly, and Vice, which I bad juſt 


of a State Priſoner who has lately eſcaped from Us 


_ emancipation with a light heart, it was hot with- 


is * extending its e, and edging into the 
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I ordered Peter to be at the door wt the horſes 
by ſeven ne next morning.” 


_ Peter, co tired of London with his Maſter, 
was punctual to his time; and haſtily paſſing 
through the empty and filent ſtreets, I pot clear of 
Town before the Chimney Sweeper and the Milk- 
maid had commenced their early ſcream, to the 
annoyance th its peaceable ance neee en, 


It was not, however, till! had paſſed through 
thoſe adjacent Villages, whoſe rows of Houſes 


that I was fairly out of London; but having at 


quitted, with an emotion not much unlike thoſe 
horrors of the Baſtile, 
But though I could not but reflect on my own 


out a melancholy ſenſation, that I remarked the 
rapidity with which the already overgrown Capital 


Country 


Country on every ſide. Which way ſoever J turn- 
ed my eyes, nothing was to be ſeen but building 
or preparations for buildipg; new Houſes, and 
eren new Streets, riſing like exhalations. Rows of 
Buildings ſo huddled as to intercept all Proſpect, 
and Country Seats without one rural attribute. So 


Metropolis (which threaten in time to over- run 


uſed as I had been to the crouds which choak the 
ſtreets of London, I was at firſt at a loſs to ima- 


be found, and could not help hoping that the Pro- 
prictors would loſe the intereſt of their money. 


pages of Country Gentlemen hurrying with their 
families up to Town, together with the deſerted 
appearance of the Manſions on each fide of the 
road (whoſe unweeded court-yards and ſmokeleſs 


owners) were full proofs that London and its en- 
irons were in no danger of wanting Inhabitants, 


When TI contemplated, indeed, the immenſe 
croud of Emigrants of different ranks and ages, 
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aumerous, indeed, are theſe excreſcences of the 


the whole county of Middleſex, if not Surry) that 


gine where a ſufficient number of Occupiers could 


But of the fallaciouſneſs of this idea, from ſome - 
obſervations which I made in my journey, I was 
ſoon compleatly convinced. The numerous equi- 


chimnies ſufficiently atteſted the abſence of their 


who in various . were poſting up to 
Town; | 
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T own ; from the lating and ſplendid equipag 
| of the new-made Peer, to the low-hung Chariot 
of the Squire, I could ſcarcely help exclaimin 
(like Sterne in the Deſobligeante) Alas! my Coun. 
trymen, where are you running to? 


Nor were the bad | effects of this faſhionable mi. 
| oration confined only to themſelves, their Folly 
| would be ſcarce worth combating, for they whoſe | 
perverted Taſte induces them to prefer the ſmokey 
glare of Flambeaux and Lamps, the Vertigo of 
Diſſipation, or the Frenzy of Play, to the fimple 
beauties of Nature, when enlivened by the vivid 
tints of Spring, or ſoftened by the mellow gleams 
of Autumn, deſerve to experience its certain Con- 
ſequences, increaſed Mortgages, ruined Health, 
and diſunited Families, —But the worſt part of the 
ſtory is the torment and inconvenience they occaſion 
to their more humble or more prudent neighbours, 
during the period which 'the emptineſs of London 

obliges them to ſpend at their Manſions in the 
Country; where they conſtantly take care to be as | 

| aſſuming, ill- bred, and vicious as they poſſible can, 
in order to convince their acquaintance that they 
have not ſpent their time and money to no purpoſe. 

For nothing can exceed the alteration which 2 

Journey to London cauſes in every part of a Coun- 
try Gentleman's family. An alteration which is 


not confined to a few ſupernumerary inches in the 
crown 
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crown of a hat, or the protuberance of a hand- 
rerchief 3 but extends itſelf to the more important 
articles of Opinions, Converſation, and Manners. 
The Heir Apparent, whoſe ambition had been hi- 
therto ſatisfied by ſporting a ſmarter Coat, or a 
lighter pair of Boots, than his neighbours, and 
whoſe gallantry had been confined to a game of 
Romps, or ſnatching a kiſs from his Couſins, now 
no longer comes into a room with a ſheepiſh bow 
to every one in it, or fits in a corner twirling his 
thumbs and playing with his handkerchief, bur 
lounges in with a moſt faſhionable Nonchalance, _ 
throws himſelf upon a ſopha, or takes his Ration 
| before the fire, and without the leaſt regard to.the 
feelings of the audience, entertains Himel by giv- 
ing hem an account of the noble company with 
whom he has got drunk at the Shakeſpeare, made 
riots at Covent-Garden, and ſlept in the Round- 
Houſe ; declares the Duke of —— is one of the 
honeſteſt dogs in England, but ices them there 
is not the leaſt truth in the cruel report of an in-- 
trigue between him and the beautiful Lady ** x. 
Nor are the daughters in the leaſt behind their 
brother in diſplay! ing their Town acquirements ; 
they too have got rid of their ruſtic modeſty Mau- 
vaiſe honte, — they too have kept great company, 
have flirted with Earls and Knights, Members of 
Parliament, and Colonels of the Guards; can re- 
peat the ſcandal of the moſt faſhionable Coteries, 
| and 


9 


i 
1 


2 
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and hint that they ſhall ſoon be made Members of 
tke Bas Blue. Nay, even the Squire and his Lady, 


who (excepting a ſmall propenſity to quarrel about 
Game and Precedence, and to grow warm at Back. 


gammon and Whiſt) were quiet good kind of peo⸗ 
ple, now affect to lay down the law to their lite 


circle, and inſtruct their ignorant country neigh. 


bours in Politics, Literature, and Dreſs. Theſe 
are, indeed, very valuable attainments, and perhaps 
not dearly purchaſed at the price of a little Virtue 
and Senſe, Health and Freſhneſs, eſpecially as the 
bloom of the young Ladies may be fo eafily re. 
paired, Yet, I know not how it happens, but! 


have ſeldom obſerved them produce thoſe happy 
effects, which might rationally be expected from 


qualifications ſo hard to be attained, and of ſuch 


intrinſic value. For ſuch is the perverſeneſs and 
the ingratitude of human Nature, that the diſplay 
of all this ſuperabundant knowledge and politeneſß, 
oftner _ excites tranſient admiration than perma- 
nent efteem, and the only good effects which a 
Journey to London produces on theſe. occaſions 
are confined to the happy family themſelves, who | 
generally feel pretty laſting ones; ſince the Sons 


paſs their youth without knowledge and without 
credit, and the Daughters grow old without For- 
tune, without Reputation, and without Huſbands, 
Conſidering therefore the matter impartially, [ 


paſſed in my own thoughts this unanimous reſolu- 
tion, 
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non, That the undue influence of London has in- 
creaſed, is increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed. Nor 
could I avoid wiſhing a law paſſed, by which every 
Britiſh ſubject of each ſex ſhould be forbid entering 
the Metropolis, unleſs they firſt ſhewed juſt and 
ſatisfactory cauſe for their journey. This thought, 
the indulgence of which beguiled a tedious day's 
journey, and a ſolitary evening at the inn, purſued 
me in my ſleep, and produced one of thoſe Dreams 
which really denote a Foregone Conclufion, and of 
which I may perhaps ſend you the particulars at 

another opportunity, if you encourage me to do 
ſo by publiſhing this Letter. In the mean time 


1 remain yours, &c. &c. 


N. B. This Work will in future be fold by Meſſss. 
PrINcE and Cooks ; to whom our Correſpondents are 
requeſied to direct their communications. 
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7 ne AUTHOR of the LOITERER. 


Sin, 


EZ Gig early inſertion of my former letter having 
convinced me, that, though averſe to dream- 
ing yourſelf, you have no objeEtion to your correſ- 
pondents undertaking that office for you, I ſhall, 
without further apology, lay before you the fol- 
lowing account of my ſleeping thoughts. 

I had ſcarce cloſed my eyes, when the idea, 
which had ſo much occupied my mind, re- 
turned with redoubled force; and I was perfectly 
convinced, that the Legiſlature had adopted the |, 
plan recommended in my laſt, and had actually 
ſtationed proper officers at every avenue of the 
Metropolis, with ſtrict orders to admit none Who 

„/// ãðé-m·. 8 


— . 
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could not give a proper account of themſelves, or, 
in the legal words, ſhew cauſe for their journey, 
Of theſe the Weſtern extremity was allotted, Mr. 


| Loiterer, to you and myſelf; and, I imagined, we 


took our poſt at Hyde Park Turnpike, with ; 
fixed reſolution of ſtopping that croud of emj. 
grants, who, like a ſecond inundation of Goth; 
and Vandals, were pouring in from all quarters 


upon the Capital of the World. The earlier hours 


of the morning afforded us but little employment; 


the only people who preſented themſelves were 
either gardeners, nurſery men, or others of the 


ſame rank, who were ſtupid enough to be minding 


their buſineſs; and, excepting a pretty freſh look. 


ing country girl, who declared ſhe was going to 
London to better herſelf, few or none were {ent 
back. At laſt, however, the road began to fill 


and an equipage foon approached, whoſe appeat- 
ance promiſed us a better opportunity of exerciſing 


our function. This chaiſe, which was preceded 
dy a very ſmart ſervant, and followed by ſeveral 
others, exhibited a curious ſpecimen of what maj 
be called the art of packing. Trunks, portman- 
teaus, and cloak bags of various ſizes, were piled 
up both behind and before. The top was almoſt 
bent in with the weight of an imperial, on which 
an immenſe hat box, laſhed tight with cords, had 
the appearance of the watch tower of an old caſtle, 


and the inſide was ſo ſtuffed with band boxes, that 


there ſeemed but little room for any other paſſen. 
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gers. On a cloſer examination we found there 
were two ladies, neither of whom at firſt appeared 
diſpoſed to be very communicative; but, on being 
informed of the neceſſity of anſwering our interro- 
gatories, the eldeſt informed us, that the other. 
lady (her daughter) notwithſtanding ſhe was a 
perſon of the very firſt rank and faſhion, had lately 
done Mr. H —, a commoner of large fortune, 
the honour of taking his name; that the faid Mr. 
1, entirely forgetting the aforeſaid obligation, 
had barbarouſly, inhumanly, and maliciouſly en- 
deavoured to keep the ſaid lady at an old manſion 
houſe in the country ; and that ſhe herſelf had, at 
the requeſt of her daughter, been obliged to inter- 
fere; in conſequence of which, he had at laſt con- 
ſented to the journey.” © And, pray, Madam,” 
replied I, © where is Mr. H all this while?“ 
6 Here, Sir, here,” anſwered a little diminutive 
figure of a man, whom we had before overlooked, 
and who then- with difficulty popped out his head 
from between two band boxes; “ and though I 
am here much againſt my will, yet if you have 
any regard to my future peace and quiet, you will 
not ſend us home again; I am fure if you are a 
married man you will not.” The caſe was, indeed, 
_ perplexing ; to ſend him back into the country 
with two ſuch companions - ſeemed not a little 
cruel, and to let them paſs was impoſſible. After 
| ſome heſitation therefore, we came to the follow- 
ing reſolution : That the mother in- law ſhould be 
Ea : ſet 


ſet down on the other ſide the gate, and the re. 
maining couple turn their horſes heads towards the 
country. This difficulty was ſcarce ſettled before 
another of at leaſt equal importance aroſe. A neat 
chariot, driven by a ſervant in a handſome livery, 
now drove up; it contained two ladies, whoſe 
looks ſufficiently teſtified what the lozenge on their 
carriage at firſt ſuggeſted ; that they were either 
from choice, or chance, ſtill in a ſtate of celibacy, 
The characteriſtic traits of their faces were hoy. 
ever different, for while the placid features and 
plump rotundity of one ſeemed to prove that ſhe 
had entirely given up all matrimonial | ſchemes, 
and wiſely reconciled herſelf to the proſpect of 
an old age of Cards; the care worn countenance of 


the other (little mended by a profuſion of youth- 


ful ornaments) equally convinced us, that this 


unfortunate maiden was exactly in that ſtate of 


 Betweenity, which is ſuppoſed leaſt favourable to 


the improvement of female temper, In this opi- 


nion we were not miſtaken ; for, in anſwer to our 
interrogatories, the eldeſt informed us, that they 

were the daughters of a country gentleman, by 
whom they were left in the poſſeſſion. of an ealy 
independance; that being extremely nice in their 
choice, they had never yet been induced to change 
their ſituation; and that they were now going to 


town partly in order to amuſe themſelves, and 


Fan with the expectation of finding in the ele. 


ok circles of the Metropolis, ſome perſon mare 


worthy 
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worthy their acceptance than any who had hitherts 


offered; and concluded with hoping, “ that we 


would not think of turning them back, ſince it 
might have a fatal effect on their future fortune.” 
Jo this requeſt, however, we could not, without 
breach of truſt, accede; but, after ſome little 
deliberation, qualified our refuſal, by telling them, 
that London was a very improper place for girls to 


be in without the Protection of ſome friends or 
relations; and more particularly dangerous to 
thoſe who had the misfortune to be young and 
handſome. This compliment was not without its 


effect; the frown which had begun to overſpread 
their faces relaxed into a faint ſmile, and they 


drove off in tolerable good humour with. them 
ſelves. The next who applied for admittance was 
a young man of about two and twenty, who drove 
2 moſt faſhionable. phaeton with four cropped preys. 


The uſual queſtion being put to him, he replied, 
that he went to town to kill time, and becauſe he 


was tired of the country, On being more cloſely | 


examined, he allowed,' that there were many 


amuſements in the country of which he was par- 
ticularly fond, while there was not ohe diverſion in 


town for which he cared a farthing. On our ex- 


prefling our aſtoniſhment at this account, he at 
laſt added, with ſome degree of paſſion, Why, : 
zounds, Sir, I am married!“ In ſhort, we ſoon 


diſcovered, that a very few months after coming 


into > poſſeffion of 'an immenſe fortune, he had, in 


a moment. 
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a moment of paſſion, or caprice, united himſelf 


to a beautiful girl of mean birth, who had either 
virtue or artifice ſufficient to refuſe to be his on 
eaſier terms; and that he was actually flying the 
country, in order to get rid of a companion of 
whoſe perſon he was cloyed, and whoſe manners 
he was aſhamed of. 
doubt, and he was ſent back, with orders not to 
appear there again; at leaſt till he could bring 
himſelf to let his wife be of the party. After this 


gentleman's diſmiſſion we were for ſome time with- 


out any employment; at length, however, a chaiſe 
and four appeared at a diſtance, driving with x 


velocity which ſeemed to threaten: inſtant deftruc. 


tion to every man, woman, and child who ſtood 
in the way. But all this extraordinary rapidity we 
found, on a. nearer approach, to be very unequal 
to the wiſhes of the travellers, one of whom by 


' rapping the window and other means, continued to 


make various ſigns to the poſtilions to redouble 
their efforts, and make the horſes go faſter; than 
they could. As ſoon as chey came within hearing, 
or rather ſooner, the ſame gentleman throwing 
himſelf half out of the carriage, ordered the gate 
to be thrown open in a peremptory tone, ſwearing 
at the ſame time, that he could not poſſibly ſtay a 
minute. But finding, after ſome little altercation, 


that paſſion was of no ſervice, he condeſcended to 


inform us, that he was then running away with a 


lady to whom he had been long attached, and 
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whole friends, on the moſt mereenary motives, re- 


fuled their conſent; and conjured us, in a ſome- 


what ſofter accent, not to ſtop them, as the leaſt 
delay might be fatal. In this requeſt he was joined 
by the lady, who aſſured us, that nothing but the 
moſt abſolute neceſſity ſnould have induced her to 
take ſo raſh a ſtep, as ſhe had, in every other re- 
ſpect, been a moſt obedient daughter. What anſwer 
], as a father, ſhould have made, I know not; 
but J thought that you, Mr. Loiterer, either con- 


vinced by her reaſoning, or won by her beauty, 


ordered the gate to be immediately thrown: open, 


and they proceeded on their journey with an incon- 


ceiwable rapidity. We were interrupted in the re- 


flections which the abovementioned ſcene gave riſe 


to, by the arrival of thoſe numerous conveyances, 
which, under the names of Diligences, Stages, 
Mercurys, and Flys, carry the inhabitants of Great 


Britain to the moſt diſtant parts of the iſland in 


leſs time than their grandfathers would have gone 


from one country town to another. Various were 
the characters and the buſineſs of thoſe who tra- 


velled in them; none, however, worth noticing, 


except a genteel young man, who, on being queſ- 
tioned on the cauſe of his journey, informed us, 


* that having no fortune, or chance of preferment 
in che country, he was going to town in hopes of 


obtaining ſome creditable employ ment, for which : 
his education had qualified him; and that he was 


not without” hopes of reaping benefit from the 
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patronage of Lord , to whom he was diſtantly 
related.” This, Sir,” replied I, *“ is certainly 4 
very god reaſon; but I muſt beg leave to put a 


few queſtions to you relative to your acquirements, 


and I ſhall ſoon: be able to judge by your anſwers, 
whether your chance of preferment is really ſo 
good as you imagine. In the firſt place, Sir, do 
you underſtand Play? No, Sir. Are you an adept 
at Horſe Racing? No, Sir. Have you thorough- 
1y ſtudied the Science of Boxing? No, Sir. Can 


you write Election Songs, canvaſs Votes, and head 
Mobs? No, Sir. And laſtly, Sir, can you eat a 


live cat? No, Sir, indeed, I cannot. Then let 
me recommend it to you, Sir, to return into the 
country, and get a little more information as to 
theſe particulars, or depend on it, you will never 
be a Companion for the Great.” As it now began 


to grow dark, we imagined our labours for the day 


to be over, when a party of men on horſeback at- 


tracted our notice, whom, from the peculiar ſmart · 


neſs of their dreſs, and the miſerable appearance 
of their horſes, I ſhould have been at a loſs to 


have known what to think of, had not you, Mr. 


Loiterer, at one view, informed me, that they 
were Oxford men going on a Scheme to Town. I 


had ſcarce time to enquire into the nature and 


purport of their expedition, when the forwardeſt 
of them rode up, and ordered us to make haſte 


and let them through, with an air which promiſed - 


no very quiet acquieſcence in a refuſal. Upon 
Es „„ being 
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being told he muſt firſt inform us what was his 
bufineſs in London, he replied, © Why, what the 
devil's that to you, my old buck ?” Then turning 
to the reſt of his party, who by dint of whipping 
and ſpurring were now come up, exclaimed, 
« Here, Careleſs, is a damn'd Quiz won't let us 
go through till we tell him what is our bufineſs in 
Town.“ - Oh, won't he,” anſwered Careleſs, 


c we'll ſee that preſently,”—* Damn him, let's 


row him, Racket,” exclaimed a third ; upon which 
they unanimouſly turned their horſes againſt me, 
and, with uplifted ſticks (none of the ſmalleſt) 


made fo deſperate an attack, that I was not oy | 


to wake, and find it was + only a dream. 


Im, Sir, your's, &cc, 


As this Work will ſoon be concluded, fuch of 


our Correſpondents who may be inclined to favour us 
with any farther Contributions, are requeſted to do ſo as 
early as poſſible ; and we ſhould eſteem it an additional 


obligation, if they would make us acquainted Wt 1% their 


names, that we may have it in our power t0 thank hens 


in our 1 number. 
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"HOEVER has done us the honour of read- 
ing the light eſſays with which (for ſome- 
what more than a twelvemonth) we have endea- | 
voured to amuſe the World, will ſurely allow that 
whatever other failings may be imputed to us, we 
have been by no means deficient in candour. In 
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4 THE LOIT EXE X. 
this article, indeed, we may, without vanity, claim 
a ſuperiority over all our predeceſſors in the perio- 
dical line, who have ſometimes gone moſt unyar. 
rantable lengths in their zeal for reformation; and, 
under the poor pretence of correcting the follie 
and frailties of the age, have been induced to ſay 
many things which muſt be highly Thocking to 
readers of any faſhion, 


Amongſt many other topics of this kind, the 
| love of Gaming ſo predominate in the preſent 
times, however innocent and laudable, has not al- 
together eſcaped cenſure. Were we not well ac. 
quainted with the barbarous pleaſure which many 
authors take in calumny and detraction, it would 
be really ſurpriſing that ſo natural a propenſity of 
the human mind ſhould have been ſo unmercifully 
attacked. In charity, however, we muſt ſuppoſe 
this miſtake originated rather from their utter ig- 
norance of the ſubje&, than from any intention cf 
leading their readers aſtray; a ſuppoſition the more 
probable when we reflect on the extremely low 
company which, from their poverty, authors in 
general are obliged to keep. But this, though 
perhaps a ſufficient excuſe for the generality of 
authors, would in vain be urged in favour of 1 
perſon who has had the honour of a Univerlit 
Education, and Who, from having kept the bell 
| Ct .  compan), 
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company, muſt have imbibed notions on this ſub- 
ject very different from the common herd of ſerib- 


blers. I muſt, therefore, beg leave to offer to my 
readers ſome few, amongſt the many arguments 


which may be brought in ſupport of a practice 


which is equally worthy the patronage of the 
liberal, whether we confider the pleaſing reſource; 
of amuſement at preſent derived from it, or the 
happy effect it may have on our future lives 
and fortunes. | 


* 


And here it might perhaps be ſufficient to point 


out the real utility of Gaming, which would highly 
recommend it to the ſerious and conſiderate part 


of mankind, without inſiſting on its great anti- 
quity, and the univerſal eſteem it has been held 
in by all nations, barbarous as well as civilized. 


But as many people have a ſtrange partiality 
for whatever is old, it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve, that the Science of Gaming has very 


high pretenſions to a reſpectable antiquity, and 
can plead the practice of many illuſtrious nations 


in its favour. 


The claſſic reader will, with pleaſure, recollect 
what Tacitus tells us of the Germans; an example 


which 1 quote with the greater pleaſure, not only 


becauſs 
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becauſe it proves the antiquity of the Science I am 
yecommending, but becauſe it eſtabliſhes, beyond 


controverſy, that the preſent inhabitants of Great 


Britain have in their veins much of the blood of 


thoſe brave. and illuſtrious warriors, whom they 
reſemble in ſo material a trait in their character, 


The reſpectable hiſtorian abovementioned informs 
us, that the Germans were ſo exceedingly addicted 
to Games of Chance, that when every thing elſe 


was loſt, they would play for their houſhold furni. 


ture and clothes, and at laſt even ſtake their wives 


and daughters; a very honourable teſtimony in their 


favour, eſpecially when we refle&, that they had 


never enjoyed the advantage of a modern faſhion- 


able education; and that this eulogium comes 


from the pen of a Roman and an enemy. In this, 
however, I think we have pretty exactly followed 


them, and have, even in many points, much im- 


proved on their notions. Tt is true, that our 


wives and daughters generally fave us the trouble 
of ſtaking them, either at Newmarket or at B—8, 
by diſpoſing of their perſons in payment of their 


own debts ; nor does the reſemblance exactly hold 


good with regard to our furniture, which would 
be of ſmall uſe to the winner, when there was an 


execution in the houſe. Yet in every other reſpect 


wie certainly exceed them, ſince we not only ſtake 


a that 1 is our own, but a A deal which belongs 
| "+ 
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to other people ; and, inſtead of becoming ſlaves 
to our antagoniſts, as was the rage at that time 
after a bad run, we ſettle the matter in a much 


ſhorter way, by clapping a piſtol either to his 
head, or our own. | 


Having faid thus much on the antiquity of 
Gaming, let us now conſider in how many ways it 


may be ſerviceable in amending either our heads 
or hearts. In the firſt place it may be fairly 


aſſerted, that nothing more effectually inures young 
people to a habit of attention than this Science, 


which though often called Play, might with much 


greater propriety be denominated York; a name 


of which all muſt be ſtruck with the propriety 


who have ever been by-ſtanders at a Gaming 


Table, and obſerved the extreme attention and 
anxiety marked in the countenances of thoſe peo- 
ple who are ſo fooliſhly called Players. A very 


little penetration will ſurely enable them to diſ- 


cover, that far from being engaged in amuſement or 


play, they are in reality occupied in calculations; 


compared to which, the problems of Euclid are 
eaſy, and the diſcovery of the Longitude a trifle. 
After this it may be ſcarce neceſſary to ſay ho- 


much Gaming ſtrengthens the memory ; a perfec- 


tion which young people can never. purchaſe too 
5 ; dear 
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dear. Yet, I muſt obſerve, that a man who can 
accurately remember all the different calculations 
of the chances at Hazard, and the order in which 
every card was played in a game of Vhiſt, might 
be equally enabled to retain in his head an equal 
number of Acts of Parliament, Caſes, and Precedents: 
and with very little reading would make an ex. 
cellent Lawyer. Nor is this Science leſs calculated 
to improve the qualities of the Heart, than the 
powers of the Head; and, is, in a particular 
manner, adapted to ſoften men's tempers, and teach 
them patience and fortitude under the ſudden 
changes of life. But the point which alone l 
mall here infiſt on, is, that command over all our 
paſſions, affections, and feelings of every ſort and 
kind, which Madame de Genlis, in her letters on 
education, thinks ſo very defirable to young peo- 
ple, and which this Science is ſo eminently: proper 
to produce, that I am ſurpriſed, amidſt all her 
various plans, the ingenious authoreſs never hit 
upon it; for nothing can be more efficacious in 
checking that unaccountable propenſity in the 
young of both ſexes to form an attachment with 
the other, than a thorough love of Gaming. With- 
out this ſafeguard, it is, as the old juſtly obſerve, 
| exceedingly dangerous to let two young people of 
different ſexes be much together ; but from the 


moment this paſſion has taken firm root in the 
mind, 
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mind, the danger is at once over; beauty and 
youth, elegance and wit, good nature and good 
ſenſe plead in vain againſt four by Honours and 


the odd Trick. The modern young man of 


faſhion regards not the perſon of the lady ; it is her 


pocket only he has a defign on ; and would chear- 


fully quit a tete-a-ttee with the prettieſt girl in 
England, to join the Whiſt Table of her Grand- 


mother and Aunt! Conſidering, therefore, all 


theſe advantages, my reader will not ſurely think 
it extraordinary, that I ſhould recommend this 


Science to their particular attention; or that I 


| ſhould expreſs my happineſs in obſerving, that 


many members of this Univerſity ſeem to be per- 


fectly of my way of thinking; and, doubtleſs, for 
the reaſons I have given, beſtow much time in 
making themſelves Maſters of the different Games 
of Chance which are molt faſhionable in the Great 
World. And ſhould their enemics, or my own, 
queſtion the truth of my doctrine, and the pro- 


priety of their practice, I have one more obſerva- 
tion to offer, which, I think, muſt carry convic- 
tion with it. The great Dr. Johnſon aſſerts, in 
one of his prefaces to the Poets, that © where the 


public think long, they generally think right.” 


Now it appears to me, that the public have wo 
long thought upon this ſubject, that by this time 


they muſt have thought W and we may fairly 
5 infer, 
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infer, from their ations, that they find its advan- 
tages greatly ſuperior to its evils ; and that there is 
really a charm in Gaming, fo exceedingly bewitch- 
ing, as to make full amends for the loſs of Fortune, 
Reputation, and Health ! 


a7 As this Work will fron he concluded, ach of 
our Correſpondents who may be inclined to favour us 
201% any farther Contributions, are requeſted to do ſo as 
early as poſſible ; and we ſhould efteem it an additional 
obligation, if they would make us acquainted with their 
names, that wwe may have it in our power to thank then 
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Sic viſum Veneri; cui placet impares 

Formas, atque animos ſub juga ahenea | 

Sevo mittere cum Joco,, 2 +3. Horace, 
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To the AUTHOR 1 e LOITBREK 


SIR, 


He as been: a prey to ſecret 3 


and poſſeſſing among thoſe who ſurround me 


ao friend, to whom I could ſafely communicate the 


| cauſe of it, I have (however reluctant to ſubmit 
| the detail of Domeſtic Inquietude to Public Dif- 


quifition) at length determined, through the medium 


of your Paper, to divulge the. leading features of 
a life which may afford no uſeleſs leſſon to thoſe 
young Women who have not yet (as alas I have!) 


* every proſpect of real Happineſs, to con- 
tribute 
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tribute to the enjoyment and gratify the vanity of 
a Man, who neither ſeeks =y eſteem, or reliſhes 
my ſociety. / 


My Father was a Yeoman, who, in addition to 
a ſmall freehold of his own, rented a large tract of 


Land in the North of Devonſhire. He had mar- 
ried early in life with a woman of his own rank, 


who joining to a ſweet temper, and agreeable per- 
ſon, the utmoſt love and reſpe& for her Huſband, 
and requiring no luxuries beyond his comfort and 


affection, made him one of the happieſt men in 


the county. Domeſtic ſatisfaction is generally ac- 5 


companied by ſucceſs abroad. My Father, eaſy 


in mind and circumſtances, employed all his at- 


tention to make thoſe circumſtances better ; and 


chearfully underwent the labours of the Day, ſecure 
of a clean repaſt, and welcome reception in the 
Evening, His farms were daily 1 improving, and 


at the end of eight years after his marriage, he 


found himſelf by no means impoveriſhed, though 


each year had added to his family. Tis with 


difficulty, Mr. Loiterer, that I leave the deſcrip- 


tion of a time, whoſe pleaſures are never to return. 


I muſt, however, paſs over to more important 


events.—I was the eldeſt of my Father's Children, 
and being reckoned exceedingly like my Mother, 


was with him no ſmall favourite. This circum- 
ſtance, added to the remoteneſs of our fituation 
from any large town, and the little concern which 
an Engliſh Farmer, twenty-five years ago, felt 
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4 THE LOITER E R. 
for female education, determined my father never 
to ſend me to any ſchool, but rather permit me 


to improve my health and complexion on my 


native Moors; of courſe, except in the articles of 
reading and writing, my accompliſhments, at the 


age of ſeventeen, did not far exceed thoſe of the 
Dairy Maid or Kitchen Girl. | 
About this time Mr. M, the owner of that 


part of our farm which was not freehold, came 
down to repair the ravages which twenty London 
winters had made in his Conſtitution g tg inſpect 


the condition of eftates which he knew nothing of, 


or had ever ſeen before; and laſtly, to try his new 
double-barrelled gun upon the harmleſs Heath- 
polts.— As ſoon as his arrival was announced, my 


Father, who was his principal Tenant, and in ſome 
degree his Steward, thought himſelf in duty bound 


to pay his immediate reſpects to him at the Manor- 
| Houſe; and that the compliment might be the 
greater, inſiſted on my Mother's and my accom- 
panying him thither. Putting on therefore our 


beſt red Cloaks, and clean white Aprons, we pro- 
ceeded to the great Houſe, which was only a ſhort 
mile diſtant from our own —Mr. M 
been very handſome ; at the age of thirty-ſeyen he 


was ſtill a good looking man. His manner too 
had a certain attentive delicacy, which, I have 
ſince found out, can only be acquired by a long 


and intimate acquaintance with the truly faſhion- 
able World; 4 and Which perhaps can never be 
| .  thewn 
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ſhewn to greater advantage than when directed to- 
wards our inferiors. My Father and Mother, who, 
with a prejudice common enough among country 
people, had annexed to the idea of a great Man 
from London, ſupercilious neglect, or mortifying 
condeſcenſion, were-quite charmed with the firſt 
appearance of their Landlord, My Father offered 
to conduct him to the beſt Nide of Pheaſants on the 
Manor, whilſt my Mother exprefſed a hope thar 
he would not leave the Country without calling at 
the farni-houſe, and taſting her clouted cream, What 
my opinion of the Stranger was I do not at preſent 
recollect. Young and heedleſs, I looked on him 
with ſurprize and curioſity, rather than attention, 
and joined in the common report, that he was the 
fineſt Gentleman I had ever ſet my eyes on. But 
it ſeems that my appearance had made a far deeper 
impreſſion on him. Joining to faſhionable man- 
ners faſhionable morals, he thought the beſt return 
he could poſfibly make to the well meant civilities 
of his new country friends, would be to ſeduce 
their favourite Daughter. To the accompliſhment 
of which taſk, he thought a few guineas ſpent in 
ribbons, gloves, and lace, a very adequate ſum. 
For as to real Virtue, he could. not ſuppoſe that a 
raw country girl, without education or experience, 
pofſeſſing high ſpirits and an unſuſpecting heart, 
could poſſibly withſtand the ſeducing charms of 
adulation, finery, and pleaſure. For once he was | 
deceived, I do not aſſert, Mr. Loiterer, that my 
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obſtinate refuſal was the effect of intrinſic virtue. 


At that age I could not be ſuppoſed to be equal to 
great temptations. Had Mr. M—— ſecured my 


heart, inſtead of attacking my vanity, he would in 


all probability have ſucceeded. Luckily, how- 
ever, for me, his perſon was totally indifferent to 
me; of courſe, that paſſion which acts moſt ſtrong. 


ly on a female heart, lay dormant. The offers too 


which he made, were to a native of Devonſhire 


almoſt unintelligible. What could 1 underſtand 


of the luxuries of a Metropolis where I had never 
been? What charms could I ſuppoſe to exiſt in 
amuſements, the very names of which I was ig- 
norant of? The uncertainty therefore of what ! 
might gain from ſuch a connexion, and the cer- 
tainty of what I muſt ſuffer in deſerting the beſt of 

parents, would have been ſufficient to have decided 
the —_ without any virtuous principle of 
action. I with no: to praiſe myſelf ; yet ſome vir- 

tue I Bie poſſeſſed. I not only refuſed him, 


but refuſed him with ſuch marks of cool contempt, 


that they cut him to the quick, and were produc- 
tive of a ſubſequent change in 
propoſals. Mr. M—— had in all probability been 


but little uſed to ſuch refuſals. His figure, ad- 


drefs, and forrane, muſt have made him no un- 
ſucceſsful Lover among females of the higheſt 
rank. Stung therefore by unexpected diſappoint- 


ment, and enflamed by encreaſed deſire, though 2 


pirofeſfed Marriage-hater, he diſcarded the whole 
%%% e . 
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of his former ſyſtem, and reſolved to make me his 
at any rate. He accordingly made ſuch propoſals 
to my Father and Mother, as joined to their pre- 
yious good opinion of him, ſecured them in his 
favour. With me, perhaps, the luſtre of honour- 
able rank, and the pleaſure of raiſing my family 
to independence, had but too much weight. I 


eafily forgave him his former mean attempts, and 


ſuffered the name of Huſband to cancel the former 
offences of an inſulting paſſion. 


Though Mr. M— had condeſcended to marry the 


daughter of his Tenant, yet he did not chuſe to wed 


himſelf to the whole family; and accordingly ſoon 
after the ceremony, he hurried me off towards the gay 
Metropolis.—The nearer we approached the ſcene of 


his former gaieties, the more aſhamed did my Huſ- 
band ſeem of having married ſo precipitately a girl, 


whom even then perhaps he thought, a little pa- 
tience might have made his own on eaſſer terms. 


The poſſeſfion of a few days had already cooled the 


ardour of his paſſion, and when we arrived in town, 


inſtead of conveying me to an handſome houſe, 
which he poſſeſſed in — Square, he placed me 


in private lodgings in Bond-ſtreet, and determined 


if he could not defert his wife, at leaſt to conceal 


her. All this and much more I have fince known 


from thoſe, whom perſonal merit, and the neglect 


of a huſband gave many opportunities of exciting 


my regard: Though, thank Heaven! hitherto 
Vvithout ſucceſs. At that time ignorant of my huf- 
y e 
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band's real fortune, or connections, one houſe was 
to me like another. Every thing was new, every 


thing was ſtriking ; I found myſelf miſtreſs of my 
own time, perſon, and apartment; and though [ 


bad never felt any thing like love for Mr. M. I wa; 
grateful to. him for the rank which he had raiſed 
me to, and ſupported me 1 loved no man 
detter than my huſband, and Og it 1mpoſſ- 
ble ſo to do. | 

In a little time Mr. M.'s viſits became ſhorter, 
and leſs. frequent, and when he did come, his 


thoughts ſeemed wandering, and his perſon was 


neglected. The moſt credulous will at laſt be un- 
deceived : Such a behaviour, as Mr. M. ſoon al- 
Gamed, but too well convinced me, that I had 
unintentionally loſt his affections. I was mortified, 
but ſtill endeavoured to account for it without caſt. 
ing any blame on him. I imagined that my total 
want of education, which every day convinced me 
of, made him diſguſted with my perſon, and aſhi- 


med of my company. Scarce had the thought er- 
| tered into my head, when I determined, as far as 
lay i in my power, to remedy the defect. Mr. M. 


had ever made me a very ample allowance: This 


I immediately employed on the ſelection of the belt 
Maſters in every department of female accompliſh- | 
ment. Though the loſs of many years, which are 


never to be recovered, forbad my arriving at excel- 
lence, yet the neceſſity of the caſe, and a ſenſe of 


| duty enabled r me to 2 much. At the end of tuo 


_ years 
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years I was conſcious of my own progreſs, My 


manners and my taſte were evidently improved. 


I could join in converſation with Mr. M. without . 


heſitation, and ſupport it without confuſion, He 


was ſoon ſenſible of the change, and the conviction. 
that my labours were merely to make myſelf wor- 


thy of him, produced for a little time the renewal 
of former carefles : But habitual infidelity is not 
eafily corrected; and Mr. M. foon found that, 
the being virtuous, and conſiſtent, was too great 
an effort for the ſhattered e of a faſhiona- 


ble education. 


At this time another circumſtance was added to 
the ſum of my misfortunes, and in compariſon of 


which all I had hitherto ſuffered was nothing,— | 


Mr. M. had introduced to me many faſhionable 


young Men, though very few faſhionable Women. 
Among the former was a Nephew of his own, about 
my age; to whom Nature had been equally kind 

in the gifts of perſon and mind. His Uncle had 


procured him a Commiſſion in the Guards, and had 
made him an allowance equal to that rank. En- 


nobled by birth and profeſſion, he was ſtill more 


ſo by manners and diſpoſition. Brave to a degree 


of enthuſiaſm, yet ſtrong in judgment beyond his 
years, at once fervid, and gentle: He had pre- 
ſerved the character of faſhion without diſſipation, 
and genius without pedantry. We were often 


alone; Mr. M. ſeemed to wiſh we ſhould be ſo. 


Pur taſtos were ſimilar, our literary purſuits the 


ſame: 
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ſame: Nor were our diſpoſitions unlike, for we 


had both conceived the image of a love, which 
neither was deſtined to enjoy. Our eſteem was 


mutual; and from eſteem to love the path is very 
ſhort. —Why ſhould 1 dwell on circumſtances, 
which fifteen years of abſence cannot make me in. 


different to! How far our paſſions might have car. 


ried us, or what I might not have ſtopped at, ] 


now dread to think, had not my Edward been more 
generous to me, than to himſelf. Without affign- 
ing to Mr. M. any cauſe except a diſlike of indo. 
| lence, and a thirſt for military glory, he infiſted on 


a change into the Regulars, and immediately joined 
a Regiment, which was embarked for the Eaſt In. 


dies, leaving behind him a letter to me; in which 


he ſaid, that being convinced he was not indifferent 


to me, he had joyfully preferred exile to the chance 
of thinking me leſs perfect, than he had ever dont 


from the firſt moment of our acquaintance. 
What my feelings were on ſo ſudden a criſs l 
not to be deſcribed. Mr. M. ſtill perſevered in the 


ſame neglect of his honour and my own. It was 
evident I contributed not to his comfort, and I was 


probably a check to his pleaſures. This idea in- 


| duced me to embrace a plan, which I had long | 
wiſhed for. Accordingly one day after begging 3 


ſerious attention to what I was going to ſay, I re 
capitulated every circumſtance fince our marriage, 
which could confirm me in the idea of his indiffe- 
rence to me; I preſumed not to reſent, I deigned 
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not to complain; I only begged, that if I could 


not contribute to his pleaſures, I might not clog 


them, and that he would conſent to my leaving the 


circles of gaiety, where J found no amuſement, 


and retire to the ſeat which he poſſeſſed in my na- 
tive county, After a few well-bred remonſtrances 
he conſented to what I am ſure He had long ſe- 
cretly wiſhed ; and in leſs than a week I had en- 


tered on my new retreat. 


In this ſpot I have paſſed the laſt twelve years of 


my life, ſurrounded by . thoſe, whom the ties of 


blood and the diſguſting recollection of a more 


ſplendid life have made doubly dear to me. Mr. 
M. rarely vifits me ; when he does I always meet. 
him with a ſmile, and endeavour to make his ſtay 

as agreeable as I can; he quits me with apparent 
regret ; but returns not in a hurry. Sincerely do 
I pity him as a melancholy inſtance of good inten- 
tions ſtruggling ineffectually againſt vicious habits. 


Of the man, whom I once loved too tenderly, I 
have fince heard through the means of my huſband. 


He is well, and advances rapidly in his profeſſion ; 
| but talks not of returning. May he be happy! 


Such is my hiſtory. I aſk not advice, Mr. Loi- 


terer ; I have determined on my plan of life, and 
my heart tells me that I am right. I only with 
you to caution thoſe, who have not; that too much 
care cannot be paid, e'er they form laſting connec- 
Indifference is a frail foundation for mar- 
Every human heart is formed for love: 

And 


riage. 
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And the Woman, who loves not her huſband, muſt 
love ſome one elſe. If her paſſion is reſtrained ſhe 


will never be happy; if i it 18 „ ſhe will be 
always miſerable. 


\ 


I am, Sir, your's, &c. 


E. CLARISSA M. 


As this Work will ſoon be concluded, fuch of 
our Correſpondents who may be inclined to favour us 
with any farther Contributions, are requeſted to do ſo a; 

early as poſſible ; and we ſhould efteem it an additional 
obligation, if they would make us acquainted with their 
names, that wwe may have it in our 8 to thank then 
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\H E Love of Neve Mis a paſſion ſo inherent 


in human nature, that a Periodical Writer 
will ſeldom be long a favourite with the Public, who 
does not take care to introduce a variety of ſubjects 
into his work, and mix as much as poſſible the 
Utile with the Dulce Wor though it be true that 
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pleaſed with a Partievlar ſtyle of writing, yet this 


is far from being univerſally the caſe. There are 


hours in which the giddy and the young may be 
inclined to ſeriouſneſs and attention, while the old 
and the grave will ſometimes wiſh to relax from the 
toil of: deep ſtudy, and indulge themſelves with the 

gaiety of Ridicule or the wanderings of Fiction. 
For this reaſon we may obſerve, that the moſt ce- 
lebrated Periodical Writers have been. particy larly 
careful tv diverſify their ſubjects as much: as;poſſi- 
ble, and have ranged all the habitable parts of the 
globe to furniſh ſuch a variety of mental food, as 
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may pique the cloy ed appetite of the ee 
Epicure. 

The ingenious Mr. Bickerttaff, (who: may Fs 
ſtyled the Homer of this kind of writing) was ſo 
convinced of this truth, that he has often introdu- 
ced many different materials into the ſame Lucu- 
bration, and a Paper beginning on literary or 
moral ſubjects, ſometimes ends Nich the victories 
of the Duke of Marlborough. 

1 he Spectator alſo, by the Jntfodndtion of will 
| Honeycomb, Sir Andrew Freeport, - and the ini- 
mitable Sir Roger de Coverley, has ſucceſsfully 


endeavoured to diverſify and enliven his work. 
Few Readers have not been amuſed with the alter- 


nate labours of Mr. Village and Mr. Town in the 
Connoiſſeur, and the Various characters and con- 
verſations of Humphraville, Fleetwood, &c. & c. 
have greatly contributed to the merit and the re- 
putation of the Mirrour.— Should it be remarked 
by our Readers, that we have been rather deficient 


in the article of Variety, and inſtead of introdu- 


eing new characters, or dif] playing them 1 in different 
robes, (have run over the fame dull round of 
ſubjects) we will beg them to remember, that our 
fituation precludes us from thoſe lively and amuſing. 
characters which develope themſelves in ſo many 
intereſting converſations in the above-mentioned: 
works; while from any grave and ſerious diſqui- 
tions, we fear moſt of our Readers would turn 
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do not expect a Periodical Writer always to „ ſet 


the table in a roar,” I cannot deny myſelf the plea- 
ſure of relating a ſort of colloquial criticiſm on the 


times, which paſſed the other day in a converſation 
between Dr. Villars, Mr. Senfitive, and myſelf. 


With the different traits of character which 
mark my two friends, I have already made the 
Public acquainted in my goth Number, and ſhall 
only add, that a longer and more intimate acquain- 


.tance has at once juſtified and increaſed the good 


opinion I then entertained of them. With $—— 
in particular I have lately been in the habit of 
paſſing much of my time; and during thoſe morn- 
ings which the uncommon mildneſs of the ſeaſon 
made it almoſt a crime to waſte by the fire fide of 


a duſty room, or amidſt the cloyſters of a gloomy 
_ quadrangle, it has been our cuſtom to ſtrole into 


the country, and amuſe ourſelves either with the 


objects which preſented themſelves in our rambles 


or with remarks on the books which we had Iaft 


read, or the people with whom we had lately con- 
verſed. In theſe longer excurſions indeed the age 
of the Doctor will not ſuffer him to accompany us, 
his walks having been for ſome time confined to 
the Parks, Headington-Hill, or ſome other of the 
Oxford environs; at ſome one of which he is 
generally to be ſeen once a day, if the weather is 

ſine. Returning the other morning from one of 
our walks rather earlier than uſual, we met our 


good old Friend, who was Ju going to take his, 


and 


is, 8 
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and gladly accepted his! invitation to turn back and 


accompany him to Foe Pullen's Tree, which, fince the 
fall of his old acquaintance, the Magdalen Oat, 


has become a great favourite with him. As ſoon 


as we had reached this elevated ſtation, and caſt 
our eyes over the well known view, a general ſilence 


took place for ſome minutes. It was indeed a day 


for meditation: The Sun emerging by fits from 

the grey fleckered clouds which overſpread the 
whole atmoſphere, illuminated the projecting points 
of Magdalen and Merton Towers, and ſhot its 

lengthened gleams acroſs the paſtures and meads, | 
which extend themſelves in a long level to the 


north of the City, while the woody hills of Wytham 


riſing boldly from behind a flat country, threw 
cover the whole back ground a broad maſs of dark 


ſhadows, broken only here and there by a white 


fail, whoſe almoſt imperceptible motion juſt mark- 
ed the various turns and winding of the river, 

After we had continued gazing ſome time at the 
ſcene before us, in a ſort of reverie, which was 
rather encouraged than interrupted by the mellow 
ſound of a diſtant bell, the Doctor at laſt broke 
ſlence — <« There is ſomething, ſaid the old Man, 


wonderfully ſoothing to the human mind in the 


fight of places where the earlier part of life has 
been ſpent, where many joys and many ſorrows 
have been known, where Knowledge has been 
acquired, and Friendſhips formed, and the per- 
formance of future n planned and projected, 8 
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At leaſt 1 never looke eck on the grey towers and 


_ antiquated buildings before us, without the im- 
mediate recolle&ion of a thouſand little incidents 
and occurrences of my paſt life, which produce 
that kind of melancholy, which in the words of 
the Poet, is pleafing and mournful to the foul.” .“ 
To you, my friend, replied Senſitive, I have no 
| doubt but the contemplation of the ſcene before 
us muſt give the moſt pleaſing recollection, fince 
it muſt remind you of rhe attainment of Know- 
ledge; the acquiſition. of Friends, and the diſplay 15 
of Benevolence; but you muſt patdon me if 1 
ſuſpect that to the far greater part of thoſe, who 

have received their education at Oxford, a fight 

of that place (at a more advanced age) would 

raiſe ideas which would be rather mournful 'than 

z pleaſant to the Soul. »_—Scarce had he uttered this 
ſarcaſm (and before the Doctor's Benevolence could 
furniſh him with an apology for the age,) when a 
large party of very daſhing Men rode by, mounted on 
cropt ponies, and followed by no inconſiderable 
number of Tarriers, of all forts, ſizes, and colours; 
and as they did not ride very faſt, and talked 
rather loud, we eaſily diſcovered that the object of 

this grand cavalcade had been a Badger-baiting on 

Bullingdon-Green ; in the event of which combat 
they ſeemed greatly intereſted, and were ſettling 

the merits of their different Dogs with great cla- 

mour, and not without ſome altercation. There, 
continued Senfitive, whoſe ſpleen was no- raiſed 
2 IS | „ 
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to the higheſt pitch, There is a ſpecimen. of the 


manner in which the preſent Members of the 


Univerſity ſpend their time. What delightful ſen- 
ſations now muſt the proſpect of Oxford give them 


ſome. few years hence! Hou ſoothing muſt be the 
recollection, how endearing the | remembrance of 
Rows.in the High · Street, Races on Port- Meadow, 
and Schemes to Town! —What mental Luxury 


muſt they. feel, when the companions and aſſociates 


in their former exploits riſe up to their view, and 


their imagination is bewildered amidſt an intereſt- 


ing catalogue of Grooms and Blackguards, Hun- 


ters, Ponies, and Tarriers! 
« ] cannot (returned Senſitive after a pauſe, md 


in a more ſerious but not leſs earneſt manner) read 
the glorious liſt of eminent men, who, by long and 


unremitted ſtudy, have qualified themſelves, at the 


Univerſity, for the honourable employments which 


they afterwards merited and obtained, without a 


painful conviction of the inferiority of the preſent 
age, and the probable further degeneracy of the 


next. For the ſtreams of knowledge and ſcience 
muſt ſoon ceaſe to be copious or pure, when their 


ſource is thus ſuffered to be obſcured by mud, and 


choaked with weeds; and miſerable muſt be the 
condition of thoſe children, whoſe fathers can 


teach them nothing which it is not a misfortune to 


know,—lI ſhall be told perhaps, that like-moſt ſa- 


tyriſts I overſhoot the mark; that it is unfair to 
attack a a large collective body for the behaviour of 
| | | a few 
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every thing ſerious.— They purſue learning indeed 
with ſteadineſs, and ſometimes with ardour; but 
they purſue it only for their own pleaſure or their 


ence, and rejoices to propagate what it knows. 


rheſe occaſions was ſuch as to be highly creditable | 
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a few individuals-; and that there are many who b. 


purſue their ſtudies in peace and quietneſs, unhurt . tb 


by the example or the ridicule of the idle and the m 
diſſipated. — I hope it is ſo—T think indeed I know WF O 
a few, and I am willing to believe there are yet fc 
more, who merit that deſcription 5 this however ic 
only proves that the genius and abilities of ſome 
men are ſuperior to every obſtacle, nor can they be ec 
well quoted to ſupport the credit of the preſent age, d. 
ſince every period has produced ſome learned men, 1 
and the eighth and ninth Century themſelves can b 
boaſt an Alfred and a Bede. Nor am I quite ſatis. A 
| fied with the conduct of thoſe few, whom I am il h 
willing to exempt from the general accuſation of * 
ignorance in any thing good, and inattention to = 


own profit ; they have totally loſt that literary en- 
thufiaſm, which vents itſelf in the diffuſion of Sci- 


You think I am refining too much. — I will 
therefore bring one proof, by which my argument 
ſhall ſtand or fall.— Every one knows that in the 
laſt Century nothing was more common, than for | 
Students in any Science, when tolerable proficients 
themſelves, to read voluntary lectures to thoſe | 
Members of the Univerſity, who choſe to attend, | 
and we are told that the Lecturer's Audience on 
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both to him, and to themſelves.—Now I do not 

think it would be very eaſy to perſuade any of our 


modern Profeſſors to impart their knowledge with- 


out being paid for it, and if they did, I ſhould 


fear from the thinneſs of their audience they might 

ſoon be denominated Wall Lectures.“ | 
Having pronounced this bitter Philippic, he look- 

ed round with the triumphant air of a man, wha 


does not think his arguments very readily anſwered, 


The Doctor however was not ſo eaſily convinced, 


but after a moment's pauſe, anſwered him as nearly 


as I can recolle& in theſe words. * Charles, I 


have often obſerved, that of all men I ever knew, 


you have the happieſt talent of ſeeing every thing 
in the worſt light; what ſort of ſatisfaction you 
may derive from it, I know not. I ſhall only ſay 


that if I thought as ill of the preſent age as you do, 


ſhort as is the time which I have to ſpend in it, I 
ſhould wiſh that little leſs.—With regard to the 
young men who have juſt paſt us, and to all others 
of the ſame turn, it may be fairly ſaid, that in all 
probability they would have ſpent their time equal- 
1y ill, if not worſe, in any other place or ſituation, 
and their. conduct therefore can little affect the 
credit of the Univerſity, or indeed of any one in it, 
but themſelves. Still leſs can the Repytation of 
Oxford ſuffer from the diſcontinuance of a cuſtom, 
which ceaſed only from the time that the liberality 
, of our benefactors rendered all voluntary un- 
| Gertakingy of that Kind unneceſſary, by the eſta · 


FX bliſhment 


— 
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bliſhment of regular and perpetual Lectures on 
every branch of Science. Unleſs therefore you 
have ſome better proofs to offer, I am afraid we 
muſt give up the pleaſing idea of the degeneracy of 


the preſent age, and fairly allow ourſelves to be 
much about as good, and much about as wiſe, as 
What ſay you my friend,” 


our forefathers. — 
turning to me, while the ſmile of conſcious bene. 
volence brightened his countenance, * let us have 


your opinion on this ſubje&,” <©+ Moſt certainly, 
I replied, and I give it you the more willingly, 


becauſe it agrees with your own, or if in any thing 
- differ, it is in thinking that the diffipation, which 
Senſitive complains of is rather owing to the con- 


duct of the Old than the Young. If they whoſe 


buſineſs it is to direct the ſtudies, promote the 


improvement, and watch over the manners of young 


men, will impart their inſtructions with pedantry, 


aſſert their dignity with: petulance, reproach with 


illiberality, and puniſh from caprice; in ſhort, do 
every thing which can diſguſt thoſe, whoſe affec- 


tion they ought to conciliate; no wonder if the 


| Hvely and ſpirited minds of Youth incline them to 
pay ſmall attention to purſuits, which- have had 
ſuch unpleaſing effects on the manners of their Pro- 


| feffors.—Scarce any office demands ſo many dif- 
ferent requiſites in thoſe who would fill it-properly, 
| : as that of a College Tutor, and in none perhaps 
is propriety of Choice ſo little attended to.— The 
Tutor of a College goes off to a Living, dies of an 
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Apoplexy, or is otherwiſe provided for; a Succeſ- 


ſor muſt be found; and as few who have better 


proſpects chuſe to undertake ſo diſagreeable an of- 
fice, the Society is ſometimes under the neceſſity of 


appointing a perſon, who is no further qualified 
for it than by the poſſeffion of a little claſſical, or 


mathematical information. With this ſlender ſtock 


of knowledge, and without any acquaintance wit! 
the World or any inſight into Characters, He enters 


on his office with' more Zeal than Diſcretion, aſſerts 
his own opinions with arrogance and maintains 
them with obſtinacy, calls Contradiction, Contumacy, 


and Reply, Pertneſs, and deals out his Fobations, Im- 
pofitions, and Confinements, to every ill-fated Junior 


who is daring enough to oppoſe his ſentiments, or 


doubt his opinions, The conſequence of this is : 
perfectly natural, He treats Kis Pupils as Boys, 
and they think him a Brute. From that moment 


all his power of doing good ceaſes; for we learn 
nothing from him, who has forfeited our confidence. 


Such is the Portrait of what Tutors too often are, 
might I be indulged in pointing out what they 
Hould be, very different would be the Character 1 


ſhould ſketch, I would draw him modeſt i in his 


_ diſpoſition, mild in his temper, gentle and infinua- 
ting in his addreſs ; ſcarce leſs a man of the world 


than a man of letters. His Claffic Knowledge 


(though far above mediocrity) ſhould be the leaſt 
of his acquirements ; General Knowledge ſhould 
be his forte, $a the W of it to general 
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purpoſes his aim. He ſhould not only! improve 


thoſe under his care in his publick lectures, but 
' ſhould endeavour at leaſt to direct them in their pri- 


vate ſtudies; He ſhould encourage them to read, 
and ſhould teach them to read with taſte ; He 
ſhould” “ Enough, my dear Friend, (exclaim- 
ed Senſitive) you need ſay no more, I am already 
convinced that no man ever yet was fit to be Tutor 
of a College.” Not ſo, (I anſwered with 


| warmth) I doubt not but there are, and have been 
many, ſuch ; I am ſure I know one to whom every 


part of the Portrait bears a ſtriking reſemblance : 


And who, ſhould he ſee this deſcription, (and ſee 


it he probably will) will I hope, neither bluſh at 


the commendation, or queſtion the fincerity of one, 


who wiſhes it was in his power to give more exten- 


_ five and permanent marks of gratitude for many 


Happy hours paſt in his company, the remembrance 
of which will laſt when this paper is forgotten.” 


* , 


28 . . 


4, this Work will ſoon be concluded, 1 of 


eur Correſpondents who may be inclined to favour us 
with any farther Contributions, are requeſted to do ſo as 
early as poſſible; and we ſhould efteem it an additional 


obligation, if they would make us acquainted with their 


names, that we may have it in our "Pome; to thank them 
"ol our 4 number. | 
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LOITERER. 


SATU RDAY, March 13, 1790. 


A 8 my . career is now drawing to an end, 
in imitation of thoſe Eaſtern ſages who in their 


ft moments depofit with their diſciples the higher 


ſecrets of their art, I propoſe in the following pages 
to deliver to my readers thoſe occult principles of 
the ſcience of compoſition, the ſkilful application 


of which has ſo juſtly procured to ſome of my co 
temporaries the reputation of adepts. After a very 


accurate analyfis of the moſt faſhionable producti- 


ons of the preſent age, I have diſcovered the ſourcs 


of that charm which ſo eminently Kae them 
G 8 Vf. from 


I 33 D 


i 
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| flatter himſelf that hei is near the propoſed Perfection. 
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from the works of former times, and ſhall reveal it 


to my readers as my laſt and moſt valuable bequeſt. 


My readers muſt not be ſurprized when I inform 
them, as a preliminary to theſe inſtructions, that 
all the eſſentials of fine writing center in one point 


Style. Style is the Sine qua non, and the Ne plus 


ultra, of a modern writer. Thanks to our elaborate 
predeceſſors, thoughts are eaſily collected on any 


fubject: All that remains for us is, to diſguiſe the 


expreſſion yet preſerve the ſubſtance, to introduce 


them however uncomected without obvious abrupt- 


neſs, and join them however little related without 
obvious incongruity. To this end it will be neceſ- 
fary to poliſh the ſtyle till the flaws in the interior 


of the piece are loſt in the luſtre of the ſurface; for 
the radiance of ornamental expreſſion diffuſes itſelf 
| over every void, and blends the motley parts into 


one uniform and ama whole. 


To this indifpenſible glare of colouring much. 


attention is requiſite. It is not produced by the 


free uſe of the pencil, but is effected by an infinity 


of patient and timid touches, accumulated with in- 
tenſe and unremitting induſtry; and when the rough 
draught is ſo heightened by repeated reviſions, that 
of the original werds not more than half a ſcore 


remains to conſtitute it's identity, the writer may 


I 
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It will immenſely contribute to the pomp of ſtyle, 
that the ſentence ſhould principally be conſtructed 
of ſuch words as boaſt Greek or Latin genealogy : 
| however trivial this may ſeem to ſuperficial judges, 
J venture to pronounce it a rule which admits not 
a fingle exception. For inſtance, Ardour ſhould be 
preferred to Heat—ardy to flow—-finwous to windings 
J ſhould have little hope of an author who ſhould 


write, & the country lying round,” when he might 
{o claſſically phraſe it, © the country circumjacent.” 


A great maſter of language of my acquaintance in- 
variably uſes . Fortitude” to the exeluſion of Mag- 


nanimity,“ as being nearer the latin by one letter. 


This perhaps may be to conſtrue the rule too lite- 


rally, but for the ſpirit of it I muſt ſtrenuouſly con- 


tend. Wherefore, in the name of Common Senſe, 
do we conſume ſo many years over Ainſworth and 
| Hederic, if after all we muſt fit down contentedly: 
to write plain CO. all our lives? 


The lende of en is moſt ſtriking, when 


a row of Nouns is drawn up in the front and rear; 
and the period moves with a pretty ambling pace, 
when it's ſeveral Subſtantives are mounted on ſtately 
Adjectives. Hence my readers will cafiy conclude 
that they muſt never compreſs an idea into one ward 


N which may be diffuſed through two. To change 


the metaphor, words are an excellent ſereen to 
ideas—luzuriance of branches diverts the attention 
from 
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6 THE LOITE R E R. 
from ſlenderneſs of ſtem; * and to thicken the foli- 
age will be found the beſt method of concealing 
ſcarcity: of fruit. | 
A band of proper names enters with great dignity 
into a ſentence ; and there are enough ready to en- 
| liſt in any cauſe. In the ſelection of them regard 
| ſhould be principally had to Alliteration ; and here 
Antitheſis may be ſtudied with great effect. But 
care muſt be invariably taken-that each be preceded | 
by an article, by way of Gentleman-Uſher. In a 
late anſwer to a well-known Pedagogue's ſtrictures 
upon the Univerſity, a characteriſtic epithet is at- 
tached to them with great effect. Among many 
others, I cannot but point out to my readers, © the 
Judicious Blackſtone,” as the moſt happy reſolution 
of plain Judge Blackſtone which human! e 
eould: invent, 


5 The beauty of Climax ike that of Plants diſpoſed 

in a Green-houſe proceeds from viſible proportion. 

It depends of courſe on accuracy of eye. If there- 
fore after having fixed on the firſt term of your Cli- 
15 max, you cannot eaſily find any ſimilar expreſſions 
Proportionably Hoger, it remains only to write the 
g 


ö original term at ſome diſtance forwards on the page, 

E  ._-: - - and te fill up thei intervening ſpace at your leiſure | 

7 by words proportionably ſhorter in an inverſe Ratio, 

And thus your Climax will fill be in beautiful Per; 
un : 
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ſpective. It is after all much eaſier to form the 

members of a ſentence into a perfect Climax, than 

fingle words ; for the members of a ſentence may 

be produced to any length by the accumulation of 

ſupernumerary words, whereas words muſt not be 
extended by ſupernumerary ſyllables. 


Next to Climax, which is particular, ſueceeds 
general Rhythm, or the modulation of a whole 
ſentence, or period. Their nature however is by 
no means the ſame. The defects of the former 
were to be detected only by the eye; whereas the 
merits of the latter are determinable by the ear 
alone. To pleaſe the ear, therefore, is the laſt and 
grand effort of a highly finiſhed Style. To this end 
no labour muſt be conſidered too great, no atten- 
tion too minute. The eaſieſt way perhaps of attain- 
ing ſuch an excellence will be to note down tze 1 
moſt admired ſentences of Addiſon, Junius, and | 
Blair; ; to calculate the woggs i in each member; the 
proportion of vowels to conſonants; the balance 
of long and ſhort ſyllables till your ear be ſo 
attuned to one particular meaſure, that your ideas 
may be ſpontaneouſly abſorbed into the ſame re- 
volving eddy of recurſive harmony. Wherever „ 
there is any danger of finking beneath the weilt 
of your ſubject; your language ſhould be propor- 1 
tionably ſwoln, and ſublime; a full band is a won-— 0 
derful ſupport to a weak voice. Vet as one conti: "i 
p nual : Lo 
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nual blaze of light is oppreſſive; and as the Cata. 


racts of the firſt River in the world deafen thoſe 
who liſten too long; a prudent Eſſaiſt will render 


his language rather ſoothing than animating, and 


more poliſhed than pointed. It will break on the 
Ear like Thunder ſo diſtant that it's Lightning: 
alarm not; and when well rounded will roll 
ſmoothly over the mind without leaving an impreſ. 
fion. I ſhall ſum up my obſervations on ſtyle with 


| theſe memorable words of Quintilian; ; which ought 
to be engraven in letters of gold in che Studies of 
all my Readers, 


NIEII. . EFFECTUM, QUOD iu 


AURE, VELUT QUODAM VESTIBULO, OFFENDIT. 


| | Having ſaid thus much concerning Style, I ſhall 


concede with ſome miſcellaneous obſervations on 


the conduct of a Piece. 


It will be found he fake way, in the opening 
of an Eſſay, to dwell on a few poſitive truths con- 


veyed in ſhort, and unconnected ſentences. As 2 
bird, firſt leaving his neſt, perches by ſhort and ir- 
regular hops on ſome bits of rubbiſh, to book 

about him before he pron his wings. 


The n more obvious theſe truths are, 10 better; 


= and if they have been already mentioned once or 


twice 
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twice by different Authors, it will be an additional 
advantage. Since every body will ſee how cauti- 
ouſly you tread at firſt, and follow wherever you 
lead them, whoa ſuſpicion. 


In the further advancement of an Eſſay, now 
ſentences muſt of courſe be long and ſhort as the 
nature of your ſubject requires; yet even here care 
ſhould be taken to mix them properly. And be- 
fore I ventured to introduce a firing of long and 
intricate ſentences, I ſhould generally glance at 
what was to come, by playing off ſome conciſe 
Apothegm ; as at Cheſs the oblique motion of the 
Pawn prepares us for the direct attack of the PIR CE. 


Mythological alluſions, if very familiar, have an 
undeſcribable charm. They excite in us the fame 
ſenſations of delight, the ſame ſoothing remem- 
brance of our earlier hours, with which after a long 
abſence, we recognize a School acquaintance. When 
an author deſcribes a ſcene which he wiſhes to be 
affecting, let him boldly pronounce it ſo himſelf. 
Nothing is ſo convenient to the reader as thus to be 
taught how he is to feel; nothing is more con- 
ſiſtent, than thus to be at once the Painter and 

the Spectator of the Piece. The author to whoſe 
merits I have already borne teſtimony excels in this 
art : When he preſents any image with which he 
Wiſhes to depreſs his reader, he previouſly gives 
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10 THE LOIT E RE R. 
him his cue, by phraſes ſimilar to theſe: ce It is 
melancholy to reflect; © It is a painful and hu- 
miliating conſideration. When on the contrary 
he wiſhes to elevate him; he begins, ſomething 
in this manner — We gaze with ſenſible delight 
on this bright and amiable picture; “ From this 
: gloomy catalogue we turn with eagerneſs to a more 
pleafing retroſpect. My readers will readily per- 
ceive what an appearance of amiable ſenſibility this 
practice diffuſes over a Piece. | 


In theſe works u ne it is expected that the 
Author ſhould fortify himſelf with Authorities, my 
readers will find their advantage in purſuing the 
following method. As ſoon as the piece is tranſ- 
cribed, a wide marginal ſpace being left in every 
Page, let them arrange at the fide of their Text, 

the names of the moſt abſtruſe Authors from whom 
information might have been drawn. The more 
of theſe the better: And let not my Readers ſeru- 
ple to cite books which they have never opened. 
This is of all others that mode of Citation which is 
moſt ſecure. For He will generally betray too 
much who mentions the Books which he has really 
read. The Critical Eſſaiſt therefore I allow freely 
to quote Ariſtotle, Longinus, and the Halicarnaſ- 
ſian, but poſitively forbid him to aer a 3 


I of Blair. 


Having 
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Having thus in a very few words laid open to 


my Reader the Arcana of my Art; I ſhall conclude by 
recommending them to his ſerious attention Let him 


„ Read them by day, and meditate by nights = 


Let him ſtudy them intenſely, and. practiſe them 
religiouſly. And, as the words of a Dying Man 
are ſaid to be Prophetic, I will venture to predict 
that in a very ſhort time himſelf and all who know 
bim will be aſtoniſhed at his unſuſpected — | 


EF. 


A. this Work will foon be concluded, ſuch of - 
eur Correſpondents who may be inclined to favour us 
with any farther Contributions, are requeſted to do ſo as 


early as poſſible; and Te ſhould efteem it an additional 


obligation, if they would make us acquainted with their 
names, that we may have it in our porver to thank then 
in our laſt number. Ty 
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q HERE are few Per aps of my Readers who 
| | | 


in their neceſſary removal from place to 
place have not met with ſome entertaining fellow- 
traveller, whoſe converfation has beguiled the 
| | . creeping hours of time,” and from whom they 
| have parted with a ſenſation of regret at the idea 

” of never again ſeeing a perſon, to whom they 


„ — 


ij have been indebted for ſome hours of innocent 
5 Bo N ot emirely er to this e = ac- 

Hy = quaintance is the connection between a Periodical 

3 oe - | . Writer 

| ] | — af 

ll. 
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Writer and his Readers: And though 1 dare not 


indulge the hope that our feelings are mutual, yet 
can aſſure them, it is not without ſome degree 
of pain I reflect, that this is the laſt time I ſhall 


have an opportunity of W them in 0 


moe 8 


*. 


For thus putting an end to my weekly labours, 
many ſufficient cauſes might be aſſigned, did 1 

imagine the Public intereſted enough in me and 
my work to demand one, 


1 migdt een obfepre, that as the Little foibles 


and failings which this Work was intended to 
correct, have now entirely diſappeared, the ne- 


ceſſity or even the e of continuing it muſt 


be exceedingly doubtful. RO AT A 15 


But to be ſerious, tos the Vanity of an 
Author might (in more favourable circumſtances) 


have ſuggeſted, the ſhort liſt of my Subſcribers, 


and the long bill of my Publiſher, muſt teach me an 
humbler leſſon, and oblige me, however unwil- 


lingly, to confeſs that the preſent exemplary man- 
ners of the Members of this Univerſity, are rather 
to be attributed to their own good ſenſe and re- 
flection, than to the little friendly Hints which : : 
Dave from time to time given them. 


„ͤ ĩð» ._ 
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But, however, a regard to the truth may induce 
me to diſclaim any very particular marks of public 
favour; a ſenſe of gratitude will oblige me to con · 
feſs, that from many Individuals I have received 
(during the progreſs of this work) very flattering 
Patronage, and from ſome the moſt liberal and 

_ unſolicited aſſiſtance. To all theſe I now offer 
my fincereſt thanks ; and can affure them, that in 
- owning the particular Numbers, for which I am 
indebted to each, I ſhall feel a pleafure, which 
will more than overbalance any uneaſy ſenſation 
which might ariſe in deducting ſo much, both 
from the fize and the merit of the Work, 


The Papers, which (inſtead of being diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a letter) have the ſignature * * affixed to 
them, are the production of an unknown Corre- 

ſpondent, from whom we received the firſt com- 
munication in a very early ſtage of our work, and 
who has favoured us with a regular and continued 
lfiſtance ng almoſt the whole progreſs of it, 


„ The Hiſtory of an Highland Chichain; in the 


4t. ard Number, was communicated to me by 


Friend of my own 3 TO 8 . 


For the Numbers which bear the fignature F. 
1 am indebted to the Rev, W. B. Portal, of the 
f ame Society, 


„ * To 


IC 


1 


er 
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To the Writers of Numbers 18 and 24, and of 
Number 12, and the Eſſays, which bear the ſig- 
nature R. I wiſh it were in my power to give my 
public thanks; but they are the productions of two 


Members of this r whoſe names I am 


| _ at Gy to mention. 


For the nine Numbers, which are figned wich 
the letter E. I am obliged to Mr, K. T. Aube, 
of St. John's College. 7 9212 


Number 59 is the joint communication of the 
laſt named Gentleman and. Mr, Portal ; and for 
the merits or defects of all the remaining Papers 
(which are diſtinguiſhed by the ſignature S. or C.) 
the Writer of this N umber muſt ſtand e 


Having thus ſettled accounts between my Cor- 


reſpondents, myſelf, and fellow-labourers, it may 


not be improper to ſay ſomething of the Work it- 
ſelf; which, whatever other deficiencies it may 


have, poſſeſſes perhaps ſome claim to the merit of 


Originality. It is indeed a little remarkable, that 


though ſeveral works of this kind have been write. 
ten and publiſhed at Oxford, none fince the tine 
of Terre Filius have drawn their ſources . | 


from academical life. 


The Author of the Connoiſſeur, in a "Ge ſcat- | 


tered * hes rather: Fe the way, than 


traced 7 
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traced the path. Under this idea the preſent work 
was begun, and the original Undertakers of it 


diſcovered, or fancied that they diſcoyered, a field 
open before them, as yet unbeaten -by the foot- 


ſteps of any of their Predeceſſors; and it was 
imagined that the circles of Oxford would furniſh 
ſome portraits and ſome ſcenes, the peculiar fea- 
tures of which, if happily caught, and accurately 


diſcriminated, might be not unintereſting to the 


Public Eye. In purſuance of this plan our firſt 


volume is almoſt entirely confined to ſuch ſubjects, 


as muſt naturally preſent themſelves to an Inhabi- 


tant of this Place. In the ſecond it was thought 
neceſſary, for various reaſons, to enlarge the circle 


of our ſubjects, ſtill however without loſing ſight 


of the original plan ; * and the whole is offered to 
the World, as a rough, but not entirely inaccurate 
Sketch of the Character, the Manners, and the 
Amuſements of Oxford, at the ploſe of the righ- | 


bergen Century, „ 


\ . 


- 1 0 of this Paper I am aware, that 


two objections of a very oppoſite nature may be 


at the ſame time laid io: our charge : for though 
* to pleaſe every one” is by an old adage pro- 


nounced impracticable, yet I believe it 1s often 


very poſſible, to pleaſe none; nor ſhould I be ſur- 


prized, if, while the young and the lively reproach 


as with indulging too much in the levity of ſa- 


tyrical a 
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tyrical remark, and the licence of unlimited cen- 
ſure; the older and graver part of our Readers 
may be as ready to accuſe us of being too reſerved 
in the execution of our office, and of having con- 
tented ourſelves with merely raiſing a laugh at the 
exrors: of.” Y ourh,and e 


A * 
5 


"In aſter: to hs firſt « theſs + it may be abs. 
ſerved, that as our Subjects have been various, and 
our Satire general, the feelings of no private In- 
diyidual can be wounded, ſince the poſſibility of 
any perſonal application is entirely preeluded. And 
to the ſecond it will be a ſufficient apology to con- 
feſs fairly, that we have ever thought the incul- 
eating the weighty and more important duties of 
Life, an undertaking infinitely above the abilities 


of the Writer, and N 8 che extent of 5 
the Work. oY | 


'S 07 
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5 Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iftis. 


The direct enforcement of Virtue and Learning, 


| 1 perhaps beyond the-ſphere of a Periodical Work - 


which is 'more promifingly employed, 'when even- 
tually promoting them through the expoſure of folly 
and error, and the recommendation of thoſe” in- 
ferior Virtues," which, though not of the greateſt 

valdey* are of more frequent itivhicy i in . * 
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on the whole, therefore; ſhould the- Merit 5 
theſe Pages be ſuffeient to recommend them to the 
doeeaſonal and curſory peruſal of his Fellow Stu- 
dieꝛnts, the Author of the LorrRnRR will reflect 

with pleaſure on Raving added his Mite to the 
common ſtock of Public Amuſement. Should ir 
even fail, he will not think the time beſtowed o 
this work wholly thrown away, ſince it has intro. 
duced him to the knowledge of men, on whoſe 
acquaintance he reflects at once with pride and 
pleaſure, and ſince it has filled up many hours 
which might have been loſt in vacant e 
3 * 9 leſs innocent e nh 
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. Thoſe Subſcribers who wiſh to collect theſe 
Eflays-into volumes, may be furniſhed in the courſe 
of a few weeks with a Table of Contents, Errata, &. 
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